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Racial  problems 
linger  at 
New  York  News 
(See  page  12) 

Joumallsis 
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(See  page  14) 

Neuharlh:  raise 
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Before  the  Stanleys  got  up  to  speed. 


Stanley  Steamer,  late  1890's. 

The  Stanley  Steamer.  It  would  take  the  Stanley  twins  of 
Newton  to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington  and  back.  But  it  would 
take  the  rest  of  the  world  much  farther. 

Because  with  the  start  of  its  engine  would  also  come  the 
start  of  the  automobile  age.  An  age  The  Boston  Globe  would 
witness  right  from  the  beginning. 

In  fact,  long  before  the  Stanleys  hit  the  road,  The  Globe 
was  on  it  covering  Boston.  From  the  revolutionary  ideas  that 
came  out  of  MIT  to  the  revolutionary  speeches  heard  on  Beacon 
Hill.  From  Harvard  Square  to  Scollay  Square.  Day  in  and  day 
out.  Week  to  week.  Era  to  era. 

Which  is  why  long  before  people  got  into  automobiles,  they 
were  into  The  Glqbe. 

5hf  Boston  (globe 

A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Atfiliaied  Publications,  Inc. 
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More  than  1,500  newspapers  across  the 
country  have  discovert  a  great  package 
deal  with  Copley  News  Service.  For  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  single  free-lance  story, 
they're  getting  a  package  of  columns. 
Targeted  to  what's  important  in  a  reader's  life. 


Written  by  professional  journalists.  And  available 
camera-ready  or  via  high-speed  wire  services. 

Here's  a  glimpse  of  what  Copley's  got  under 
wraps  for  your  newspaper  this  year.  Many  of 
the  following  columns  are  available  in 
several  mini-packages. 


Special  Ad  Packages.  Twenty-five 
perennial  favorites,  including 
brides,  Christmas,  Valentine's  and 
Mother's  Day.  Seasonal  guides  for 
home  improvements.  And 
especially  topical  subjects  like 
home  technology.  Each  with  25 
articles  and  13  photos/sketches. 


Political  Cartoons.  Witty,  pierc- 

Sj  ing  cartoons  and  editorials 
that  cover  the  political 
r  spectrum  daily.  Introducing 
C  >  Gary  Markstein,  Pat 
Crowley  and  new  social 
lampoons  by  J.D.  Crowe. 
Eight  other  cartoon  ists, 
Ijjrk  including  Steve  Kelley 
Jil  and  Ken  Alexander. 


Entertainment.  With 
David  Elliotfs  photo-laced 
movie  reviews.  Paul 
Taublieb's  video  views  and 
previews  of  the  hottest 
home  videos.  Celebrity  h  1 
interviews.  A  Hollywood 
hot  line  that  tells— and  shows— all. 
Plus  a  look  at  the  good,  the  bad 
and  even  the  ugly  in  advertising 
by  Sharon  Benoit. 


I  Food  and  Health.  A  healthy 
?  '  ^  dose  of  nutrition,  fitness  and 

{trends.  Including  "Cook  It 
Light"  by  Jeanne  Jones, 
home  entertaining,  micro- 
wave  and  vegetarian 
recipes,  15-minute  meals, 
and  "Wine  Talk"  where 
I  Dan  Berger  shoots  straight  from 
the  lip  to  the  vine.  yj. 


Travel.  Featuring  globe¬ 
trotting  writers  Philip 
Sousa,  Loreen  Arbus  and 
Norm  Chandler  Fox. 
Unusual  travel  tales.  New 
adventure  stories.  And 
more  photographs  than 
ever  before. 


Homes  and  Gardens.  Filled 
with  how-tos  and  what's  news.  :5^ 
At-home  interviews  with  the 
rich  and  famous,  designers  and  ^ 
architects,  accompanied  by 

photos.  Plus  architec- 
Oft  tural  plans  that 

showcase  the  newest 
in  home  design. 
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Today's  Woman.  Every-  ^  ^ 
thing  from  the  bed  to  the 
office.  Including  a  guide  to  ^1  / 
better  sex  by  Tl^resa 
Crenshaw,  M.  D.,  author  of  if 
the  best-selling  Beds/de 
Manners.  Polly  Bergen's  twice- 
weekly  lifestyle  column. 

Fashions.  Careers.  And  lots  more. 

Tech  to  Co.  Martin  Porter,  con¬ 
tributing  writer  to  CQ  and 
Rolling  Stone,  writes  about  the 
newest  technological  products 
from  sound  systems  to  home  office 
systems.  And  Dorthea  Atwater's 
"Best  Bytes"  advises  readers  how  to 
liyphappily  with  apersonal  computer. 

American  Scene. 

^^,^1  Newly  expanded, 

weekly  potpourri 
of  Washington 
news  and  political 
cartoons,  international  analysis, 
national  sports,  books,  arts,  leisure, 
personal  finance  and  travel.  Glossy 
photos  and  sketches  each  week. 

More  than  30  other  packages. 

Including  crosswords  and  games, 
sports,  and  America's  favorite 
columns  like  horoscopes  and 
handwriting  analysis. 


With  a  Copley  News  Service  package,  you 
can  wrap  up  more  readers  easily.  And  you 
can  make  a  bundle  through  advertising 
revenue. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership 


and  revenues  today.  Call  Copley  News  Service 
toll-free  at  800-445-4555  for  a  sample  pack¬ 
age.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada, 
call  collect  (619)  293-1818.  Or  simply  return 
the  enclosed  postcard. 


RO.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0190 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Tailored 
To  Newspaper 


Newsp; 

Needs 


Now  newspaper  managers  can  readily  assess 
and  analyze  the  most  current jnformation  at  the 
terminal  screen  and  review  the^reports  they  need  on 
demand.  And  in  the  format  that  suits  their  needs. 

By  working  with  many  leading  groups  and  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers,  we've  developed  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  group  of  circulation,  advertising  and  financial 
management  systems  to  cover  every  aspect  of  your 
business.  Tailored  to  suit  the  needs  of  your  industry. 

Currently  in  use  by  a  variety  of  newspapers  — 
large  &  small  —  nationwide. 

Circulation,  Advertising  and  Business 
Systems  For  Newspaper  Decision  Makers 


CCSLLiER 


JACKSON,  INC. 

(813)  872-9990 


3707  West  Cherry  Street 
Tampa.  Florida  33607 
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NOVEMBER 

1-3— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Advanced  Economics 
Conference  for  Journalists,  Cosponsored  with  the  Gannett  Foundation, 
L'enfant  Plaza,  Washington,  O.C. 

54— The  Washington  Journalism  Center,  The  U.S.-Soviet  Summit: 

Prospects  and  Problems,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

7-8 — New  Jersey  Press  Asrociation,  Annual  Meeting  and  Convention 
Seaview  Country  Club,  Absecon.,  Washington,  D.C. 

12- 14— The  Washington  Journalism  Center,  Crime  in  America  and  the 

Drug  Connection,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington  D.C. 

13- 16— SPJ/SDX,  Annual  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

14- 15— Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  Pacific  Northwest  Daily  Newspaper 

Editorial  Writers  Confemce,  Airport  Sheraton,  Portland. 

DECEMBER 

10-12 — The  Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conferences  for 

Journalists,  The  Economic  Outlook  for  1986,  Watergate 
Hotel,  Washington  D.C. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

NOVEMBER 

1-2— California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Prepress  Color  Workshop, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

3— Fashion  Editors  and  Reporters  Association,  Fashion  Writers  Workshop, 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  New  York  City. 

3-13— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers 

(under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

6-8— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher's  Foundation,  Press 
Institute,  Circulation  Seminar,  Press  Center,  Harrisburg. 

6-9— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Color  Symposium, 
St.  Petersburg,  Ra. 

10-16— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Spanish  Language  Seminar 
for  Publishers  and  Editors-in-chief,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13-15— International  Circulation  Managers  Association/University  of  South 
Carolina  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Columbia. 

15- 16— California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Litho  Press  Workshop, 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

15-17— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Seminar,  Writing  for  Readers, 
Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

17-20— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  "The  First  Amendment  After  193 
Years,"  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

17- 22— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics  for  Reporters 

and  Editors,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

18- 20— INPA/ANPA,  Management  Skills  for  Newspaper  Promotion,  Seminar, 

Cathedral  Hill  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

DECEMBER 

1- 6— American  Press  Institute,  Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper, 

Kellogg  West,  PotTxina,  Calif. 

1-11— American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  (under  75,000 
circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

2- 4— ANPA/ICK^NPRA,  Managing  People  in  the  Circulation  Department, 

Georgetown  Marbury  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

2-6— ANPA,  Ne)wspaper  Color  Separation  Techniques,  Seminar,  The 
Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

4- 7— Reporting  on  the  Courts  and  the  Law:  Workshop  for  Practicing  Journalists, 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Judicature  Society  and  the  Knight 
Foundation,  Embassy  Suites  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

5- 9— California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Color  Lithographic 

Seminar,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Caiif. 

6- 8 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Effective  Circulation/Marketing, 

Seminar,  Hilton  Plaza  Inn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

7— Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Newsroom  Seminar,  Adam's 
Mark  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

8-13 — American  Press  Institute,  News-Editorial  Management  for 

Non-News  Executives,  Reston,  Va. 

15-20— American  Press  Institute,  Effective  Writing  and  Editing,  Reston,  Va. 
15-20— American  Press  Institute,  Picture  Editors  and  Graphics  Editors, 
Reston,  Va. 
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When  things  fall 
apart,  AP  gets 
it  together. 

Everything  started  to  shake. 

The  building  on  Mexico  City’s 
famed  Paseo  de  Reforma,  where 
AP’s  bureau  is  housed,  began 
shifting.  Staff  members  got  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  office  just  as 
windows  exploded  outward  and 
walls  cracked. 

Bureau  Chief  Eloy  Aguilar 
dialed  AP  in  New  York  from  his 
trembling  apartment  building  and 
found  all  international  lines 
dead.  A  devastating  earthquake 
had  isolated  Mexico  City. 

In  the  hours  that  followed, 

Aguilar  and  his  staff  worked  in  the 
chaos  of  the  stricken  city,  gather¬ 
ing  the  story. 

The  only  way  to  get  news  out 
was  to  take  it  out. 

Aguilar  chartered  a  plane  to 
Texas,  wrote  2,000  words  as  he 
traveled,  and  filed  moments  after 
touchdown. 

As  AP  staff  members  headed 
into  Mexico  from  points  along  the 
border,  the  Mexico  City  staff 
spread  out  over  the  stricken  area, 
gathering  stories  and  pictures 
and  then  shuttling  them  out — 
and  those  of  fellow  journalists  in 
the  isolated  city. 

Without  a  bureau,  without  a 
telephone  line,  AP  mobilized  its 
staff  to  deliver  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  earth¬ 
quake:  dozens  of  pictures, 
thousands  of  words. 

Even  when  things  fall  apart, 

AP  gets  it  together. 


AP  was  exclusive  with  pictures 
for  morning  newspapers.  First 
photos  were  flown  to  Texas  for 
transmission. 


■ 


Associated  Press 


The  4th  Estate 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


A  news  center 
in  its  own  right .  .  . 

,  .  .  the  Classified  Pages  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  where  thousands  of  newspaper 
people  get  together  every  week. 

Whether  you’re  looking  for  an  editor,  a  sales 
rep,  an  ad  manager,  reporter,  cartoonist, 
professor,  graphic  designer,  pressman, 
circulation  manager  .  .  .  you  will  reach  more 
and  better  prospects  with  an  advertisement  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your  people-to-people  meeting  place 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section  .  .  . 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to:  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  11  West  19th  St., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011  •  212  675-4380 


Editor’s  paper  will  cover  his 
politician  wife’s  campaign 

Two  years  ago  Doug  Reed  quit  his  post  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun  to  run  his  wife’s  first 
campaign  for  mayor  of  the  city. 

Brenda  Reed  was  elected  and  after  the  campaign  Reed 
became  a  copy  editor  for  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger . 

Now  Brenda  Reed’s  up  for  re-election,  and  Doug  Reed 
is  the  recently  appointed  editor  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.) 
Evening  Times  which  sells  about  1  ,(X)0  copies  of  its  28,000 
daily  circulation  in  Attleboro. 

Reed  doesn’t  believe  his  new  job  will  lead  to  a  conflict  of 
interest  when  it  comes  to  covering  Attleboro. 

“She  has  her  profession.  I  have  mine.  It’s  separate,’’  he 
stated,  adding  that  his  newspaper  will  cover  his  wife’s 
re-election  campaign  “the  same  as  we  would  any  other 
candidate.” 

The  Evening  Times  has  not  decided  if  it  will  endorse  a 
mayoral  candidate  in  Attleboro.  When  the  time  comes  for 
the  editorial  board  to  make  a  decision,  Reed  said  he  will 
have  “nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

Blair  distributes  inserts 
via  288  newspapers 

John  Blair  Marketing  announced  that  its  free  standing 
inserts  distributed  in  288  newspapers  on  October  20  was 
one  of  the  largest  FSI  programs  in  the  company’s  history. 

The  288  newspapers  had  a  Sunday  circulation  over  48 
million  in  213  markets.  Blair  said  the  FSI’s  contained  20  to 
28  pages  and  totaled  over  1 . 1  billion  full-color  pages  of 
coupons  and  promotional  offers. 

Twenty-seven  consumer  product  advertisers  ran  mes¬ 
sages  foi  44  products  in  the  inserts.  The  average  insert 
carried  about  $10  in  coupon  face  values  for  each  house¬ 
hold,  plus  10  or  more  special  offers,  mail-in  refunds  or 
sweepstakes  opportunities,  Blair  said. 

The  Oct.  20  FSI  was  the  19th  of  21  newspaper  FSI 
programs  Blair  has  scheduled  for  1985.  The  company  also 
will  have  distributed  22  Network  Mail  programs  by  year- 
end. 

For  1986,  Blair  has  scheduled  20  newspaper  FSI  and  14 
Network  Mail  programs. 
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The  little  girl’s  dying  screams  were  never  heard.  She  was 
only  23  months  old,  and  locked  in  the  suffocating  heat 
of  a  day-care  center  van  on  a  hot  July  day.  When  she  was 
finally  found,  it  was  too  late.  ■  This  story  shocked  the 
readers  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  series  on  the  possible 
dangers  of  day  care.  Negligent  actions  of  many  operators' 
were  finally  brought  to  public  attention.  ■  ,It  is  this  kind 
of  illuminating  coverage  that  newspapers  strive  for,  .even 
when  what  we  discover  makes  us  turn  away:  Eight 
children  dead  in  Houston  day-care  facilities  in  three  and 
one-half  years.  ■  A  poignant  picture  of  neglected  children 
emerged  from  the  work  of  reporter  Bonnie  Britt, 
assistant  city  editor  Walter  Johns,  and  photographers 
Steve  Ueckert,  Tim  Bullard  and  John  Everett.  ■  Public 
outrage  resulted  in  legislation  that  has  set  new  standards 
of  safety  for  day-care  facilities  throughout  Texas.  Such 
are  the  changes  every  newspaper  wants  to  help  achieve 
within  its  community.  At  long  last,  a  little  girl’s  cries  are 
being  heard.  And  answered.  ■  We’re  Houston’s  leading 
information  source.  Houston  Chronicle. 


Howard  Ritchie  off  Hearst’s  WDTN-TV,  Daiyton,  Ohio, 
had  the  creative  idea  that  is  protecting  his 
community’s  chiMren. 


HEARST  IS  MORE  THAN  125  COMPANIES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES,  BROADCASTING,  NEWSPAPERS, 
BOOKS,  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 


MAGAZINES  Colonial  Homes  •  Connoisseur  *  Cosmopolitan  •  Country  Living  •  Good  Housekeeping  •  Harper's  Bazaar  •  House  Beautiful  *  Motor  Boating  & 
Sailing  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  Redbook  •  Science  Digest  •  Sports  Afield  •  Town  &  Country  •  National  Magazine  Co. .  Ltd.  (United  Kingdom)  •  Magazine  Distribution 
•  Eastern  News  Distributors  •  Communications  Data  Services  •  International  Circulation  Distributors  *  Periodical  Publishers  Service  Bureau  BROADCASTING 
TV  Stations  •  WBAL-TV,  Baltimore,  MD  •  WDTN-TV,  Dayton,  Dhio  •  KMBC-TV,  Kansas  City,  MO  •  WISN-TV,  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WTAE-TV,  Pittsburgh,  PA  •  Radio 
Stations  •  WBAL-AM,  Baltimore,  MD  •  WIYY-FM,  Baltimore,  MD  •  WISN-AM,  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WLTQ-FM,  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WHTX-FM,  Pittsburgh,  PA  •  WTAE- 
AM,  Pittsburgh,  PA*  WAPA-AM,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  NEWSPAPERS  Albany  (NY)  Knickerbocker  News  ‘Albany  (NY)  Times-Union  •  Baltimore  (MD)  News 
American  •  Beaumont  (TX)  Enterprise  •  Clearwater  (FL)  Sun  •  Edwardsville  (IL)  Intelligencer  •  Huron  Daily  Tribune,  Bad  Axe,  Ml  •  Laredo  (TX)  Times  •  Los 
Angeles  (CA)  Herald  Examiner  •  Midland  (Ml)  Daily  News  ‘Midland  (TX)  Reporter-Telegram  *  Plainview  (TX)  Daily  Herald  *  San  Antonio  (TX)  Light  *  San  Francisco 
(CA)  Examiner  *  Seattle  (WA)  Post-Intelligencer  *  Weeklies  in  California,  Michigan  and  Texas. 


Wendell  Smith  off  Hearst’s  Midland, l&cas, 
Reporter-Tel^;ram  has  creative  ideas  every  day 
th^  are  improivii^  his  paper’s  photo  reproduction, 
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Creativity  doesn’t  just  come  from 
hard  woilc.  It  also  comes  from 
imaginative  thinking. 

Thinking  of  ideas  that  are 
innovative,  yet  practical. 

At  The  Hearst  Corporation,  the 
creative  ideas  of  our  13,000  people 
have  helped  us  more  than  triple  our 
size  in  the  past  ten  years  and  have 
made  us  one  of  the  largest  and,  we 
think,  one  of  the  best  conununications 
companies  in  the  world. 

Howard  Ritchie’s  creative  idea 
was  to  serve  the  community  by 
offering  a  program  called 
“Ident-A-Kid”  to  help  trace 
children  if  they  were  ever  missing. 
Volunteers  from  WDTN-TV  go  to 
shopping  malls  over  the  week-end, 
fingerprint  children  on  special  cards 
and  give  these  priceless  records  to 
the  parents. 

Wendell  Smith’s  creative  ideas 
have  helped  him  develop  the  high 
level  of  skills  necessary  to  operate  a 
new  scanner  machine  that  analyzes 
color  photographs  and  translates 
them  into  fine  reproductions.  The 
results  of  his  woiic  at  the  Midland 
Reporter-Telegram  can  be  compared 
to  the  very  best  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

With  creative  ideas  like  these,  we 
at  Hearst  are  confident  that  our 
successful  past  is  Just  the  beginning 
of  an  even  more  successful  future. 


The  Hearst  Corporation 

Good  creative  ideas 

that  make  good  business  sense?* 


BOOKS/BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  Arbor  House  •  Avon  •  Hearst  Books  •  Hearst  Marine  Books  •  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.  •  Hearst  Business 
Communications,  Inc.  •  Hearst  Business  Media,  Inc.  •  Hearst  Professional  Magazines,  Inc.  •  American  Druggist  •  American  Druggist  Blue  Book  •  Diversion  • 
Electronic  Engineers  Master  Catalogue  •  Electronic  Products  Magazine  •  Floor  Covering  Weekly  •  Integrated  Circuits  Master  Catalogue  •  Motor  Books  •  Motor 
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Problem  of  credibility 

From  1923  until  1982  —  almost  60  years  —  the  book  containing  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  was  titled  “Problems  of  Journalism.”  In  ’82,  and  since, 
the  book  has  been  blandly  labeled  “Proceedings  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.” 

There  has  been  no  basic  change  in  the  format  of  those  meetings. 
Editors  gather  and  still  discuss  the  problems  confronting  them.  In 
the  forefront  of  those  problems  in  recent  years  has  been  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  the  press  and  it  has  brought  about  the  most  searching  self- 
criticism  ever  indulged  in  by  members  of  the  profession.  ASNE  is  no 
different  than  any  other  of  the  dozens  of  national  and  regional  meet¬ 
ings  of  newspaper  people  held  throughout  the  year.  E&P  has  noted 
frequently  there  should  be  some  way  for  the  general  public  to  know 
how  seriously  newspaper  people  take  criticism  and  how  they  strive  to 
correct  their  faults  and  produce  a  better  product. 

Credibility  is  not  a  problem  that  is  going  to  disappear.  Self- 
criticism  is  a  practice  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  disappear. 

We  believe  that  newspaper  executives  who  ignore  the  communica¬ 
tions  problems  with  their  readers  are  exhibiting  the  arrogance  of 
which  they  are  being  accused.  We  also  believe  that  readers  who  feel 
they  are  being  ignored  or  rebuffed  in  their  criticisms  are  most  likely 
to  become  ex-readers.  In  that  state,  surveys  show,  they  are  willing 
tools  of  those  who  would  put  limits  on  press  freedom. 

Lou  Boccardi,  president  of  the  Associated  Press,  was  correct  when 
he  said  this  week  the  press  must  continue  to  “address  and  repair 
problems  in  such  areas  as  anonymity,  inaccuracy,  superficiality, 
privacy  and  balance  in  our  news  coverage.”  And,  we  would  add,  they 
should  not  do  it  anonymously. 


Philadelphia  strike 

Once  again  it  has  taken  a  long  and  costly  strike  to  demonstrate  the 
indispensability  of  a  newspaper  to  the  local  economy.  For  almost 
seven  weeks  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  were  without  their  major 
advertising  vehicle  and  the  people  of  that  city  were  without  their 
home  town  newspaper  to  read.  Both  had  to  resort  to  make-shift 
arrangements  for  their  advertising  and  reading  requirements.  Both 
of  them  found  there  are  no  adequate  substitutes  for  the  local  news¬ 
paper. 


Coincidence? 

The  news  colunms  report  that  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  recently 
attended  the  summit  meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria.  Is  it  pure  coincidence  that  the  general  assembly  meeting  of 
UNESCO  is  also  meeting  in  Sofia  at  the  same  time? 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  minority  hiring  programs  are  ali  taik,  no  action 


There’s  been  a  lot  of  talk  ever  since 
I  can  remember  about  the  need  for 
more  minorities  in  the  newsroom,  but 
from  my  personal  experience  I’m  be¬ 
ginning  to  believe  that’s  all  it’s  been, 
talk. 

As  a  veteran  journalist  with  more 
than  15  years  experience,  I  have  been 
trying  for  more  than  a  year  to  get  a  job 
on  a  daily  newspaper  after  spending 
most  of  the  last  seven  years  as  editor 
and/or  publisher  of  several  weekly 
newspapers  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  started  my  career  at  the  Daily 
News  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif,  (owned  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.);  where  I  was  a 
reporter  for  eight  years  before  leaving 
to  start  my  own  weekly  newspaper. 

I’ve  truly  enjoyed  working  on 
weekly  newspapers  and  feel  I’ve 
gained  a  ton  of  experience  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  since  I’ve  done  everything  from 
reporting  and  editing  to  page  layout 
and  photography,  including  headline 
writing  and  supervising  small  staffs. 

But  I  feel  I’ve  paid  my  dues  and  felt 
sure  that  with  my  experience  and  with 
the  often-stated  need  for  more  minor¬ 
ities  in  the  newsroom  I  would  have 
little  trouble  returning  to  a  daily  news- 


Your  coverage  of  the  future  of  print 
media  is  very  balanced.  But  asking 
newspaper  editors  how  they  think 
their  product  will  fare  in  the  future  is 
like  asking  a  fox  if  he  would  like  to 
guard  the  chicken  coop. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  a  point  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Ink-on-paper  will 
continue  its  success  if  it  is  understood 
that  the  impending  evolution  in  infor¬ 
mation  will  necessitate  some  changes. 
For  example,  information  technology 
is  making  progress  in  the  area  that  can 
be  labeled  need-to-know. 

Hamill  praises 
Mexican  daiiy 

I  just  returned  from  covering  the 
Mexican  earthquake  and  think  much 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  Mexico 
City  News,  the  English-language  daily, 
for  the  superb  job  it  did  on  the  disas¬ 
ter. 

Under  the  direction  of  editor  Roger 
Toll,  a  young  staff  performed  with 
great  energy  and  skill,  covering  every 
aspect  of  the  event  with  accuracy  and 
intelligence. 

Pete  Hamill 


paper.  However,  despite  sending  out 
several  dozen  resumes  to  large  and 
small  dailies  across  the  country  I  still 
haven’t  received  a  job  offer,  although 
there  have  been  a  couple  of  nibbles. 

I  wrote  to  all  the  board  members  of 
ASNE  since  I  knew  they  had  gone  on 
record  supporting  the  hiring  of  more 
qualified  minority  journalists.  I  re¬ 
ceived  some  nice  responses  and  some 
constructive  suggestions,  but  no  job 
offers.  I  didn’t  even  get  a  response 
from  the  Oakland  Tribune  or  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  the  two  papers  closest  to 
me. 

In  July  of  last  year  1  received  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  a  well- 
known  midwestern  paper  seeking 
help  in  recruiting  minority  editors. 
Naturally  I  responded  immediately 
and  practically  started  packing  my 
bags.  Two  months  went  by  before  I 
heard  from  them,  and  because  I 
couldn’t  immediately  drop  everything 
and  go  out  there  for  a  week’s  trial  run 
they  seemed  to  lose  interest,  even 
though  1  informed  them  that  I  could  be 
available  a  few  months  later. 

So  you’ll  excuse  me  when  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  sincerity  of  the  various  jour- 


Coupled  with  this  should  be  the 
realization  that  in  the  near  future  chil¬ 
dren  graduating  from  school  and 
going  into  the  work  place  will  have 
been  weaned  on  information  technol¬ 
ogy.  While  those  of  us  from  the  ink- 
on-paper  era  will  continue  to  rely  pri¬ 
marily  on  that  which  has  been  com¬ 
fortable,  the  younger  generation  has 
its  own  version  of  that  which  is  com¬ 
fortable. 

There  will  be  room  for  both.  The 
wise  executives  will  understand  this 
and  make  sure  they  fulfill  the  needs  of 


nalism  organizations  when  they  call 
for  more  minorities.  Add  this  to  the 
fact  that  many  veteran  black  journal¬ 
ists  are  starting  to  leave  the  field  due 
to  the  lack  of  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  the  picture  looks  even 
worse. 

I  know  we’ve  come  a  long  way 
since  1965  when  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  didn’t  have  a  black  reporter  to 
cover  the  Watts  riots.  Now  there  are 
black  reporters  —  and  even  a  few  edi¬ 
tors  —  on  nearly  every  daily  paper  in 
the  country.  This  progress  may  have 
resulted  in  some  editors  growing  com¬ 
placent,  even  though  the  percentage 
of  minorities  currently  in  the  news¬ 
room  is  still  far  below  their  percentage 
of  the  population. 

During  my  15-month  search.  I’ve 
come  to  the  realization  that  my  days 
in  journalism  may  be  over,  but  life 
goes  on.  As  much  as  I  would  like  a  job 
on  a  daily  paper.  I’ve  started  a  new 
career  which  is  interesting,  challeng¬ 
ing  and  even  pays  more  than  some 
journalism  jobs  I’ve  been  turned 
down  for. 

Ovid  Goode 


their  targeted  audiences.  The  unwise 
ones  will  probably  still  try  to  emulate 
the  buggy  whip  manufacturers  who 
said  the  automobile  was  a  fad  and 
would  not  last. 

Once  ink-on-paper  does  not  ful¬ 
fill  the  needs  of  its  readers,  its  value 
will  be  gone.  For  those  who  do  not 
think  such  a  situation  will  ever  occur, 
I  point  out  there  were  those  who  said 
the  major  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
would  never  fold.  I  certainly  remem¬ 
ber  that  about  one  of  my  papers,  the 
Cleveland  Press  —  I  should  say,  the 
late  and  lamented  former  Cleveland 

David  H.  Brown 


GabeMirkinIt 


The  Column  for  High-Enersy  Livins 

Gabe  Mirkin,  M.D. — radio  personality  and  medical  editor  of  The 
Runner  masazine — cuts  throush  the  hype  to  give  readers  no- 
nonsense  advice  on  fitness  and  health.  Separates  the  myths  from 
the  facts.  Text  and  Q&A. 

lb  order  call  Chuck  Weiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  New  Vbrk,  800-972-3 5 50  or 
212-972-1070/Bill  Higginbotham  in  Ft  Worth,  817-292-8165/ 

Paul  Rnch  in  Los  Angeles,  213-852-1579. 

5ITC1AL 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  Vork,  N.Y  10166 _ 
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BOSGCVS 

SELECTS 

HARRISBURG 


oscov's  is  banking  on  Harrisburg. 

/• ^  Albert  R.  Boscov,  the  Pennsylvania- 
based  retailing  giant,  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  legend  in  his  own  time.  ^ 

Using  the  Harrisburg  Sunday  Patriot-  r  j 
News  to  run  interference,  Boscov  opened  £  i 
his  11th  store  on  Septem^r  23rd  in  the  ^ 
revitalized  Camp  Hill  Shopping  Mall  m 

which  is  located  in  one  of  the  Harrisburg  » 

market's  most  affluent  communities.  ' 

Albert,  who  has  achieved  phenomenal 
success  with  his  family-owned  retail  chain, 
made  the  decision  to  open  a  Harrisburg 
store  only  after  conclu^ng  that  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News  was  so  dominant 
in  the  Harrisburg  marketplace  that  a  market 
strategy  built  around  the  newspaper  would 
insure  success.  His  strategy  is  paying 
handsome  dividends.  He  ran  70 
pages  of  advertising  on  September 
22  to  announce  his  opening  and  " 
incredible  traffic  jams  followed 
for  most  of  the  week.  ( 

In  selecting  the  Harrisburg  market, 

Boscov  moved  into  the  nation's  82nd  , 
largest  metro  area.  It  ranks  73rd  in  | 
retail  sales  ($3,573,073,000)  and  is  77th  I 
in  effective  buying  income.  Boscov 
knew  the  Sunday  Patriot-News'  I 

nearly  80%  penetration  of  that  market 
would  help  him  achieve  his  goal . 

He  turned  out  to  be  right  again. 
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The  Soviet  KGB  and  the  press 

Voice  of  America  staffer  says  the  Soviet  KGB  may  have  hundreds 
of  recruited  agents  who  piant  articies  in  the  worid’s  free  press 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Soviet  KGB  may  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  recruited  agents  among  for¬ 
eign  journalists,  including  some  in  the 
U.S.,  “ready  at  any  time  to  place  pre¬ 
pared  stories  in  their  national  media," 
a  Voice  of  America  staff  member  told 
a  California  conference  recently. 

Any  Soviet  official,  scholar  or  jour¬ 
nalist  abroad  may  plant  propaganda, 
even  if  he  is  not  a  KGB  member,  said 
Lisa  Jameson,  senior  editorial  writer 
for  VGA.  “This  is  especially  true  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  Soviets 
seem  to  have  a  fertile  field  for  im¬ 
plantation." 

Jameson,  who  emphasized  that  her 
views  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
VGA  or  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  delivered  her  remarks  at 
a  Hoover  Institution  conference  on 
Public  Diplomacy  on  the  Stanford 
University  campus  Get.  3-4. 

She  disclosed  that  much  of  her  in¬ 
formation  on  the  planting  of  material 
by  Soviet  agents  emerged  in  her  inter¬ 
views  with  two  Russian  defectors, 
who  had  posed  as  journalists  while 
working  for  the  KGB. 

She  identified  them  as  Stanislav 
Levchenko,  a  “disinformation  spe¬ 
cialist,"  who  defected  in  1979  while 
serving  undercover  as  a  Nvoye 
Vremya  {New  Times)  correspondent 
in  Tokyo,  and  Ilya  Dzhirkvelov,  who 
at  one  time  was  chief  editor  of  TASS’ 
final  editing  desk.  But,  according  to 
Jameson,  he  worked  under  journalis¬ 
tic  cover  in  both  the  First  and  Second 
Chief  Directorates  of  the  KGB. 

Jameson  said  that,  according  to 
Dzhirkvelov,  the  majority  of  Soviet 
media  placements  are  not  achieved 
through  officially  recruited  or  co¬ 
opted  sources. 

“Dzhirkvelov,  himself  as  a  KGB 
operative  posing  as  a  journalist,  sim¬ 
ply  offered  information  to  Western 
counterparts,  making  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  knew  it  would  be  re¬ 
ported,”  Jameson  explained. _ 


The  Russian,  she  continued,  would 
approach  a  foreign  correspondent, 
saying,  “I  am  a  Soviet  journalist  and 


The  Russian,  she 
continued,  would 
approach  a  foreign 
correspondent,  saying,  ‘7 
am  a  ^viet  journalist 
and  no  one  will  believe 
me  if  I  write  this  story. 
But  if  you  write  it,  it  will 
be  believed.” 


no  one  will  believe  me  if  I  write  this 
story.  But  if  you  write  it,  it  will  be 
believed.” 

“Gften,  Jameson  stated,  this  was 
enough  to  pass  along  what  the  KGB 
referred  to  as  ‘rumors’  that  would 
whet  the  appetites  of  foreign  journal- 

Consoli  promoted 
to  managing  editor 

John  Consoli,  news  editor  of  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  Publisher  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  ifianag- 
ing  editor. 

Consoli,  36,  joined  E&P  in  1976  as 
an  associate  editor  and  was  named 
news  editor  in  1983. 

Prior  to  joining  E&P,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  assorted  trade  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  New  York  City 
and  New  Jersey,  including  the  Pater¬ 
son  (N.J.)  News  and  The  Dispatch  of 
Union  City,  N.J. 

Consoli  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Communications/Journalism  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knox¬ 
ville. 

He  resides  with  his  two  daughters, 
Cheryl  and  Theresa,  in  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.J. 


ists.  Gccasionally,  foreign  contacts 
would  accept  payment  —  not 
agreeing  to  any  long-standing  rela¬ 
tionship  but  simply  a  one-time  deal." 

The  VGA  writer  quoted  Dzhirk¬ 
velov  as  remarking:  “Foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  seemed  to  have  few  ideological 
convictions.  They  seemed  more  in¬ 
terested  in  money.” 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  E&P 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  Jameson 
was  asked  if  the  KGB  had  used  any 
American  journalists  or  media  to 
plant  propaganda  or  disinformation. 

“I  can’t  give  you  hard  evidence,  I 
don’t  know,”  she  replied.  “The  KGB 
has  many,  many  sources  in  the  foreign 
press  —  cooperating  contacts.” 

Jameson  said  neither  of  her  defec¬ 
tor  informants  had  worked  in  the  | 
United  States,  but  “both  of  them 
assumed  there  are  people  within  the 
media  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  who  can  be  counted  on  to 
place  articles  in  the  press.” 

The  VGA  staffer  added  that,  in  her 
personal  opinion,  “there  would  tend 
to  be  fewer  (Soviet  media  contacts)  in 
the  United  States.” 

in  the  interview,  Jameson  cited  a 
specific  case  in  which  the  KGB 
planted  a  smear  against  an  individual 
in  a  “major  German  periodical”  after 
learning  that  the  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  had  a  “pathological  hatred” 
against  that  person. 

The  Soviets,  she  said,  passed  up  the 
smear  through  a  kind  of  “daisy 
chain”  of  people  to  the  editor,  who 
did  not  bother  to  check  the  source  of 
the  material. 

In  her  Stanford  speech,  Jameson 
claimed  that  “well-intentioned” 
American  journalists  cite  TASS  dis¬ 
patches,  Moscow  press  conferences, 
“or  even  articles  in  Soviet  journals  for 
stories  they  file  as  objective  news  re¬ 
ports.” 

She  added  that  a  “community  of  tv, 
radio  and  newspaper  personalities 
has  produced  a  mediacracy,”  which 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Racial  problems  linger  at  New  York  Daily  News 

Five  years  after  black  news  staffers  filed  charges  of  discrimination 
against  the  paper,  some  plaintiffs  say  the  situation  has  gotten  worse 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Racial  problems  continue  at  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Five  years  after  black  news  staffers 
first  filed  charges  of  discrimination 
against  the  newspaper,  several  of  the 
plaintiffs  say  the  situation  of  minor¬ 
ities  has  gotten  worse. 

Conciliation  efforts  between  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission  are 
still  in  progress,  but  both  sides  in  the 
case  say  the  matter  is  likely  to  go  to 
trial  next  year. 

In  1980,  a  group  of  black  news  staff¬ 
ers,  collectively  known  as  the  black 
caucus,  charged  the  News  with  dis¬ 
crimination  in  pay,  assignments  and 
promotions.  The  group  filed  a  private 
suit  against  the  Daily  News  in  federal 
district  court  in  Manhattan  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1871. 

Their  case  was  later  joined  by  the 
EEOC,  which  eventually  filed  a  class 
action  suit  on  behalf  of  the  original 
plaintiffs,  plus  several  other  blacks 
who  work  in  the  news  and  business 
departments  of  the  paper. 


The  caucus  members 
said  the  paper’s  stance 
became  tougher  after 
James  Hoge  took  over  as 
publisher  in  May  1984. 
However,  they  did  not 
attribute  all  the  blame  to 
him . . . 


A  Daily  News  motion  to  dismiss  the 
EEOC  suit  as  duplicative  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  lawsuit  was  denied  last  July  by 
then-presiding  Judge  Mary  Johnson 
Lowe,  who  had  consolidated  the 
cases.  Judge  Lowe  gave  the  two  sides 
45  days  to  reach  a  settlement,  but 
none  was  forthcoming. 

In  September  the  case  was  trahs- 
ferred  to  Judge  John  M.  Walker,  a 
new  appointee  to  the  federal  court.  At 
a  hearing  on  October  7,  Judge  Walker 
ordered  the  EEOC  and  the  Daily 
News  to  hold  conciliation  talks  for 
another  60  days.  If  there  is  still  no 


James  Hoge 
Publisher 


settlement,  the  judge  said,  then 
EEOC  is  entitled  to  discovery. 

Susan  Singer,  a  private  attorney  for 
the  black  caucus,  said  the  case  could 
go  to  trial  as  early  as  April. 

The  big  stumbling  block  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  is  promotions.  Members  of  the 
black  caucus  say  the  Daily  News  has 
offered  them  back  pay  and  raises,  but 
is  taking  “a  hard  line"  on  the  issue  of 
moving  them  into  management  posi¬ 
tions.  The  paper  asserts  that  the  First 
Amendment  gives  it  sole  discretion 
over  promotions. 

The  caucus  members  said  the  pa¬ 
per’s  stance  became  tougher  after 
James  Hoge  took  over  as  publisher  in 
May  1984.  However,  they  did  not 
attribute  all  the  blame  to  him,  saying 
that  Gregory  Thornton,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  industrial  relations,  and  the 
parent  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  were 
also  responsible. 

The  caucus  members  also  charged 
that  although  the  Daily  News  has 
hired  minorities  for  entry  level  news¬ 
room  jobs,  it  has  not  done  so  at  the 
senior  reporter  levels.  They  said  that 
in  its  recent  efforts  to  expand  its 
newsroom  operations,  the  paper 
hired  about  20  experienced  reporters 
but  none  of  them  were  minorities. 

Publisher  Hoge  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  blacks’  suit  and  referred 
phone  calls  to  the  paper’s  in-house 
attorney,  Marjorie  Coleman,  who 


said:  "We  will  not  comment  on  a 
pending  lawsuit.  We  are  fighting  the 
case  vigorously.” 

Editor  F.  Gilman  Spencer,  who  was 
brought  in  by  Hoge  in  September 
1984,  also  declined  to  respond  to  the 
black  caucus’  charges  about  the  racial 
make-up  of  the  new  reporters. 

“This  paper  is  being  charged  with 
very  serious  racial  discrimination,” 
he  said.  "It’s  all  going  to  be  answered 
in  court.  This  lawsuit  may  go  to  trial  in 
the  spring,  or  certainly  next  year.” 

Spencer  also  pointed  out  that  the 
litigation  was  already  well  along  when 
he  joined  the  paper  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News. 

Joan  Shepard,  one  of  the  plaintiffs, 
is  not  surprised  by  the  Daily  News’ 
“hard  line”  in  the  case. 

“I  would  expect  any  large  corpora¬ 
tion  to  take  a  hard  line,”  she  said.  "1 
don’t  think  any  corporation  wants  to 
set  a  precedent  of  softness.  If  they’re 
perceived  as  being  soft,  then  other 
companies  will  be  socked  with  more 
lawsuits.” 

Shepard  was  recently  promoted 
from  reporter  to  Manhattan  cultural 
affairs  editor  —  a  promotion  she  re¬ 
quested,  and  got,  from  Spencer.  Yet 
Shepard  remains  adamant  in  pursuing 
the  discrimination  suit. 


Joan  Shepard,  one  of 
the  plaintiffs,  is  not 
surprised  by  the  Daily 
News’  “hard  line’’  in  the 
case. 

“I  would  expect  any 
large  corporation  to  take 
a  hard  line,”  she  said. 


“I  feel  my  career  has  been  dam¬ 
aged,”  she  said.  "There  are  men  on 
the  city  desk  now  in  their  30s.  I  came 
here  12  years  ago  in  my  30s  and  was 
moving  on  a  normal  career  track,  but 
the  gears  went  into  reverse. 

“I  feel  there  is  a  large  financial 
issue,”  Shepard  added.  “I’m  paid 
less  than  reporters  10  years 
younger.” 

Shepard  jointed  the  Daily  News  in 
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1973,  after  having  spent  five  years  as 
reporter  for  Women’s  Wear  Daily  and 
another  four  as  a  consumer  affairs  re¬ 
porter  for  WINS  radio. 


Spencer  also  pointed 
out  that  the  litigation  was 
already  well  along  when 
he  Joined  the  paper  from 
the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News. 


Shepard  never  was  granted  her  re¬ 
quest  to  be  a  consumer  affairs  report¬ 
er  for  the  paper,  although  the  Daily 
News  admitted  in  court  papers  that 
she  had  the  qualifications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  court  papers  filed  in  1982  to 
answer  the  original  private  suit  by  the 
black  caucus,  the  Daily  News,  while 
denying  discrimination,  admitted  to 
many  of  the  allegations  by  blacks  that 
they  had  been  passed  over  for  promo¬ 
tions  despite  never  having  received  a 
negative  job  performance  evaluation. 

“There  have  been  certain  instances 
in  which  white  persons  were  selected 
for  such  (management)  positions 
when  there  were  non-whites  who  may 
have  had  more  seniority  or  longer  ex¬ 
perience  or  more  educational  back¬ 
ground,”  the  Daily  News  stated. 

The  Daily  News  said,  in  its 
“affirmative  defense”  of  the  suit,  that 
“to  the  extent  the  actions  complained 
of  relate  to  assignments  or  promo¬ 
tions  of  personnel,  such  actions  are 
protected  by  the  defendant’s  rights 
under  the  First  Amendment. 

“What  the  Daily  News  is  saying  is 
they  have  a  right  to  discriminate,” 
said  reporter  David  Hardy,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  black  caucus. 

“The  First  Amendment  does  not 
give  them  the  right  to  treat  people  un¬ 
fairly,”  remarked  Shepard.  “The 
issues  are  equity  and  fairness,  not  the 
First  Amendment.” 

“The  question  of  who  does  what 
and  who  writes  what  —  that  does  pre¬ 
sent  First  Amendment  perogatives,” 
said  Thornton.  He  remarked  that  the 
Daily  News  is  actively  “looking  for 
placement  opportunities”  for  minor¬ 
ities  in  all  departments  but  that  “it’s 
the  publisher  who  has  to  select.  We 
don’t  believe  a  court  or  a  federal  agen¬ 
cy  should  tell  us  who  these  people 
are.” 

The  Daily  News  has  promoted 
minorities  in  recent  years,  including 
some  of  the  litigants.  According  to  the 
court  papers,  those  promotions  were 
made  after  the  original  discrimination 
charges  were  filed. 

There  were  times  a  settlement  of 
the  case  seemed  close. 


F.  Gilman  Spencer 
Editor 

Hardy’s  attorney  and  an  attorney 
for  the  Daily  News  tried  to  put 
together  a  deal  that  would  make  Har¬ 
dy  assistant  city  editor.  The  feeling 
was  that  if  a  settlement  could  be 
reached  with  Hardy,  who  instigated 
the  litigation,  then  agreements  would 
be  easier  to  reach  with  the  other  plain¬ 
tiffs. 


‘The  question  of  who 
does  what  and  who 
writes  what  —  that  does 
present  First  Amendment 
perogatives,”  said 
Thornton. 


But  the  deal  fell  through,  according 
to  Hardy,  when  the  paper  decided 
against  the  promotion. 

The  Daily  News  in  court  papers 
also  charged  that  the  EEOC  failed  to 


Gregory  Thornton 
V.P. /Industrial  relations 


pursue  conciliation  efforts  in  good 
faith.  Specifically,  the  paper  said  the 
EEOC  did  not  give  any  response  to  an 
affirmative  action  plan  it  put  forth  at 
the  end  of  1983. 


At  issue,  Rev.  George 
said,  “is  not  Just  a  group 
of  disgruntled  employees. 
It’s  also  the  editorial 
stance  the  Daily  News 
takes  towards  the  black 
community  that  needs  to 
be  corrected.” 


News  executives  said  the  affirma¬ 
tive  action  plan  has  now  been  in  effect 
for  two  years  in  all  departments  of  the 
paper. 

The  affirmative  action  plan  sets  a 
“fill-rate  goal”  of  one-out-of-three 
vacancies  in  each  job  group  at  the 
newspaper  with  “qualified  females, 
blacks  or  Hispanics,  with  emphasis 
on  the  categories  that  indicate  under¬ 
utilization.” 

Hardy  said  that  the  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  plan  is  still  not  being  fully  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  newsroom,  an 
assessment  agreed  with  by  other 
caucus  members. 

“I  don’t  see  any  new  hires  except 
entry  level  people,”  Shepard  said. 

Hardy  also  claimed  said  that  by  the 
use  of  “or”  the  affirmative  action 
plan  pits  white  women  against  minor¬ 
ities  for  vacancies. 

The  affirmative  action  plan  is  “a 
major  part”  of  the  conciliation  talks, 
an  EEOC  official  said,  but  it  “needs 
improvement”  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
agency. 

The  Associated  Press’  affirmative 
action  plan,  implemented  two  years 
ago  to  settle  an  EEOC  suit,  was  cited 
as  an  example  of  an  acceptable  hiring 
program.  The  AP  plan  sets  specific 
“hiring  goals”  for  women  and  blacks 
and  Hispanics. 

The  black  caucus’  lawsuit  has  had 
repercussions  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  paper’s  newsroom.  Nearly  18 
months  ago,  the  Organization  of  Afri¬ 
can  American  Clergy  called  on  blacks 
in  New  York  City  to  boycott  the  Daily 
News  over  its  treatment  of  minorities 
both  in  its  employ  and  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large. 

“The  Daily  News  has  been  as  ob¬ 
stinate  as  ever.  They  have  not  tried  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  with 
the  ministers  or  the  employees,”  said 
Rev.  Darryl  George,  assistant  to  the 
pastor  of  Bethany  Baptist  Church  in 
Brooklyn. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  22) 
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Turning  to  God 

Journalists  find  contentment  and  use  for  their  skills  in  religious  life 


Brother  Nicholas 


trading  journalism  for  the  religious 
life. 

In  New  York,  former  AP  reporter 
James  Kofski  is  studying  to  become  a 
Maryknoll  priest. 


How  did  this 
street-wise  investigative 
reporter  come  to  take  up 
such  a  severe  reiigious 
iife?  ‘We//,  ther  say  that 
the  Lord  works  in 
mysterious  ways,” 
Brother  Nichoias  said 
with  a  iaugh . . . 


Rev.  Kauffman 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  telephone  caller  to  St.  Procopius 
Abbey  in  Lisle,  Illinois,  the  other  day 
asked  to  speak  to  Robert  O’Heam, 
and  got  a  puzzled  response  from  the 
other  end. 

“Robert  O’Hearn?  Robert 
O’Heam?  Oh — do  you  mean  Brother 
Nicholas?”  the  voice  answered. 

Three  years  ago,  Robert  O’Heara 
was  at  the  top  of  his  profession:  An 
investigative  reporter  who  had  sharp¬ 
ened  his  skills  at  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  O’ Hearn 
was  associate  producer  of  a  tv  inves¬ 
tigative  group  that  had  just  won  sever¬ 
al  Emmys. 

Now,  O’Hearn,  37,  is  Brother 
Nicholas,  a  Benedictine  monk  who 
lives  a  cloistered  life  of  work  and 
meditation  within  the  walls  of  St.  Pro¬ 
copius  Abbey. 

How  did  this  street-wise  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  come  to  take  up  such  a 
severe  religious  life? 

“Well,  they  say  that  the  Lord 
works  in  mysterious  ways,”  Brother 
Nicholas  said  with  a  laugh  during  a 
telephone  interview. 

“I  was,  I  suppose,  at  the  height  of 
my  career,  yet  I  began  to  feel  —  all  I 
could  say  was  —  I  began  to  feel  a  real 
void  in  my  life,”  he  said. 

Brother  Nicholas  is  not  alone  in 


Tim  Petit,  who  as  Harrisburg 
bureau  chief  covered  the  Three  Mile 
Island  nuclear  power  plant  accident 
for  United  Press  International,  is  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  Christian  Missionary  and 
Alliance  congregation  in  upstate  New 
York. 

And  in  Pennsylvania,  another  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  fundamentalist  pro- 
testant  denomination  is  pastored  by 
former  Harrisburg  Patriot  News 

reporter  Richard  Kauff^man. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  there  is 
a  trend  in  this  transformation  of  jour¬ 
nalists  into  priests,  brothers  and 
ministers.  It’s  not  difficult,  however, 
to  find  examples. 

And  it’s  not  terribly  difficult, 
either,  to  find  clergymen  who  work 
full-time  at  journalism. 

Roy  Larsen,  for  example,  was  an 
ordained  Methodist  minister  who  had 
pastored  several  congregations  when 
he  became  religion  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

Larsen,  who  turned  in  his  certifi¬ 
cate  of  ordination  in  order  to  avoid 
journalistic  conflicts,  now  is  editor  of 
the  weekly  Chicago  Reporter. 

Patriot  News  religion  editor  Barker 
Howland  is  another  minister-turned- 
joumalist. 

A  sportswriter  for  the  old  Boston 
Post  while  attending  Harvard  Divin¬ 
ity  School,  Howland  was  ordained  in 
the  American  Baptist  Churches  and 
served  as  a  Navy  chaplain  from  1947 


to  1%9,  when  he  joined  the  Harris¬ 
burg  paper. 

It  probably  shouldn’t  be  suprising 
that  some  people  move  between  the 
two  professions. 

Journalism,  after  all,  is  often  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “calling”  by  its  practi¬ 
tioners.  Both  vocations  —  journalist 
and  cleric — also  share  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  jobs  afforded  special 
mention  and  protection  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

And,  according  to  the  journalists 
and  clergymen  interviewed  for  this 
article,  both  vocations  seem  to  attract 
the  same  kind  of  person. 

“Maybe  it’s  a  frame  of  mind,  an 
inquisitive  frame  of  mind  that  con¬ 
nects  the  two,”  James  Kofski  said. 
“For  me,  maybe  it  was  that  searching 
element  there  that  led  me  into  journal¬ 
ism.  That  inquisitive  mind  might  lead 
someone  to  be  a  journalist,  or  it  might 
lead  him  to  be  a  priest.” 

“I  think,”  Chicago  Reporter  editor 
Roy  Larsen  said,  “there  is  a  sense  in 
which  journalism  and  the  ministry 
tend  to  attract  people  who  tend  to  fall 
between  the  cracks  as  it  were.  Inter¬ 
stitial  people  —  to  use  a  big  word. 

“In  many  cases  they  are  people 
who  can’t  be  gung-ho  about  main¬ 
stream  values  —  but  they  can’t  be 
anarchists,  either.” 

Many  of  those  reporters  who  have 
entered  religious  life  say  they  had  for 
some  time  wanted  a  career  that  would 
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allow  them  to  help  people. 

Kofski,  for  example,  joined  the 
Peace  Corps  after  graduating  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  in  l%7.  Sent  to 
the  Philippines,  he  stayed  on  in  South 
Asia  for  three  years  longer  than  his 
two-year  Peace  Corps  stint. 

Kofski  says  the  time  in  the  Third 
World  shaped  his  thinking  about  cul¬ 
tures  and  continued  to  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  even  when  he  joined  AP 
in  Minneapolis  in  1973. 


“You’re  a 

communicator,  whatever 
you  are.  Journalist  or 
minister  or  priest  or 
rabbi,”  Howland  said. 


Soon  thereafter,  Kofski  was  moved 
to  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  bureau,  and, 
two-and-a-half  years  later,  he  began 
working  at  the  Bismarck,  N.D., 
bureau. 

“My  specialty  was  farm  report¬ 
ing,’'  Kofski  said.  “In  addition  to  the 
general  assignment  stories  1  did  a 
weekly  farm  column  for  North  Dako¬ 
ta  editors.” 

He  continued  to  travel  widely  on 
his  own,  however,  visiting  China,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Latin  America. 

Kofski  also  sponsored  a  Laotian 
refugee  family,  a  humanitarian  ges¬ 
ture  that  he  says  helped  focus  the 
vague  feeling  that  he  should  take  up 
the  religious  life. 

“I  had  been  thinking  about  the 
priesthood  off  and  on  for  a  few  years, 
and  I  began  to  think  that  maybe  a  way 
to  do  more  (about  refugee  Third 
World  problems)  was  to  enter  the  mis¬ 
sionary  priesthood,”  Kofski  said. 


“One  woman  said,  ‘Oh, 
no,  another  Jim  Jones!’ 
when  she  heard,” 
Kauffman  said. 


Kofski,  39,  is  in  the  middle  of  his 
first  two  years  of  graduate  study  at  the 
Maryknoll  School  of  Theology  in  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Next  year,  he  will 
train  overseas  for  about  two  years, 
learning  foreign  languages  and  assist¬ 
ing  Maryknoll  missionaries.  He  will 
be  ordained  in  1989. 

The  adjustment  from  a  six-man  AP 
bureau  to  the  seminary  has  at  times 
been  difficult,  Kofski  says. 

“In  Bismark  I  had  my  own  home 


and  lived  there  alone.  Now  suddenly, 
I  have  a  dozen  or  more  roommates. 
All  the  community  activities  were  a 
big  switch  from  being  my  own  boss,” 
he  said. 

“Spiritually,  it  feels  right,”  Kofski 
added. 

Kofski’s  decision  took  his  journa¬ 
listic  colleagues  by  surprise,  he  says. 

“‘Flabbergasted’  would  not  be  too 
strong  a  word,”  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
“1  hadn’t  really  talked  a  lot  about  it 
with  them.  They  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  but  they  were  very  hap¬ 
py  and  supportive. 

“You  know,  I  just  don’t  see  this  as 
sogreat  a  sacrifice.  Ifl  didn’t  do  it.  I’d 
have  to  ask  myself,  what  have  I 
accomplished?” 

When  Richard  Kauffman  left  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  News  for  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
Seminary  in  Georgia,  most  —  but  not 
all  —  of  his  fellow  journalists  under¬ 
stood. 

“One  woman  said,  ‘Oh,  no, 
another  Jim  Jones!’  when  she  heard,” 
Kauffman  said. 

Journalism  was  not  only  a  profes¬ 
sion  for  Kauffman,  but  led  the  35- 
year-old  to  his  conversion  to  fun¬ 
damental  Christianity  when  he  was  a 
school  newspaper  editor  at  Shippens- 
burg  State  College  in  Pennsylvania. 

“The  feature  editor  wanted  a  story 
on  a  Christian  group  that  had  formed 
on  campus,  and  no  one  wanted  to  do 
it.  I  said,  ‘Let  me  do  it.  I  don’t  believe 
that  stu^.  .  .  .  But  I  did  the  assign¬ 
ment  and  I  became  convinced,”  he 
recalled. 

However,  Kauffman  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  feel  the  call  to  the  ministry. 

“I  saw  journalism  as  an  excellent 
career  and  a  way  to  help  people,”  he 
said. 

Upon  graduation,  he  worked  for  the 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  for  two 
years,  then  became  editor  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly  News  Chronicle  in  Shippens- 
burg. 

Feeling  a  stronger  Christian  tug, 
Kauffman  became  a  founding  staff 
member  of  the  National  Courier,  a 
Plainfield,  N.J. -based  weekly  whose 
aim  was  to  present  the  news  “with  a 
Christian  perspective.”  He  was  copy 
editor  and  then  foreign  editor  until  the 
venture  went  bankrupt  in  1977. 

Moving  back  into  secular  journal¬ 
ism,  Kauffman  became  a  reporter  at 
the  Patriot  News,  primarily  covering 
health  issues. 

Within  three  years,  however, 
Kauffman  says,  “I  found  my  news¬ 
paper  job  kind  of  confining.” 

For  one  thing,  Kauffman  said, 
“You’re  not  going  to  like  hearing  this, 
but  I  perceived  a  liberal  bias  in  the 
news  media.” 

Once,  for  example,  Kauffman  had 


tried  to  find  out  how  many  abortions 
were  performed  at  a  particular  hos¬ 
pital.  The  information  was  refused 
him,  with  the  explanation  that  the  sta¬ 
tistics  could  generate  pro-life  pro¬ 
tests. 

“Well,  I  told  my  editor  about  this, 
and  he  didn’t  get  too  excited  about  it 
at  the  time.  Now,  if  1  had  asked  the 
hospital  how  many  tonsillectomies  it 
was  doing,  and  they  wouldn't  tell,  you 
can  bet  the  editor  would  be  screaming 
about  that,”  Kauffman  said. 

Kofski’s  decision  took 
his  journalistic  colleagues 
by  surprise,  he  says. 
“‘Flabbergasted’  would 
not  be  too  strong  a 
word,”  he  said  with  a 
laugh. 


Kauffman,  who  was  ordained  in 
September  after  being  a  pastor  for  two 
years,  says  he  bears  no  ill  will  towards 
newspapering,  however. 

“I  started  out  having  a  love  affair 
with  newspapers  but  there  was  just  a 
greater  love  to  do  what  God  was  call¬ 
ing  me  to  do,”  he  said. 

And  he  adds  that  he  uses  his  jour¬ 
nalism  skills  quite  extensively  in  his 
ministry. 

“I  still  try  to  look  at  a  question  from 
an  objective  point  of  view  —  realiz¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  I  take  Scriptures  to 
be  authoritative  —  but  I  still  try  to 
understand  the  other  person’s  view,” 
Kauffman  said. 


“I  Started  out  having  a 
love  affair  with 
newspapers  but  there 
was  just  a  greater  love  to 
do  what  God  was  calling 
me  to  do,”  he  said. 


Journalism  helps  Kauffman  organ¬ 
ize  and  illustrate  his  sermons,  he 
adds. 

“I  love  to  read  the  newspapers  yet, 
and  1  see  in  there  many  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  us 
about  life,”  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Kauff¬ 
man  says  his  religious  vocation  lets 
him  help  people  more  directly. 

“The  work  you  do  with  journalism 
many  times — not  always — you  work 
from  an  antagonistic  point  of  view, 
where  you’re  not  always  helping,”  he 
said. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Settlement  in  Philadelphia 

Presses  roll  as  46  day-old  strike  vs.  the  Inquirer  and  Dally  News  ends 


The  presses  started  rolling  again  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  46-day-old  strike 
against  the  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News  —  the  longest  in  the  newspap¬ 
ers’  history  —  came  to  an  end. 

The  last  of  the  nine  striking  unions 
ratified  the  new  pact  at  4:30  p.m., 
October  22.  The  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News  immediately  made  plans  to 
publish  the  next  day. 

The  papers  had  been  shut  down 
since  September  7  when  the  unions, 
representing  over  4,700  employees, 
called  the  strike.  The  contracts  for  all 
nine  unions  expired  on  August  31, 
although  talks  to  reach  new  agree¬ 
ments  had  begun  earlier  in  the 
summer. 

The  5 19,000  circulation  morning  In¬ 
quirer  was  unable  to  get  out  its  9  p.m. 
(Oct.  22)  bulldog  edition,  but  the  pa¬ 
per  was  back  in  full  operation  for  its 
Wednesdy  morning  (Oct. 23)  editions. 

The  284,000  evening  circulation 
Daily  News  was  back  on  the  streets 
with  its  Wednesday  (Oct.  23)  edition. 

Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  the 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  subsidi¬ 
ary  which  publishes  the  two  dailies, 
has  estimated  the  strike  cost  it  at  least 
$50  million  in  revenues. 

The  “costly”  strike  also  caused 
Knight-Ridders’  earnings  for  the  third 
quarter  to  fall  by  13%  to  $26.2  million 
from  $30.1  million  a  year  ago,  the 
company  said.  Per  share  earnings  of 
46^  were  level  with  last  year’s  quarter 
because  the  company  earlier  this  year 
had  repurchased  9.5  million  common 
shares. 

The  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  stated  that  the  city’s  economy 
also  lost  millions  of  dollars  because  of 
retailers  being  unable  to  advertise  in 
the  two  dailies. 

The  new  agreement  calls  for  a  $150 
a  week  per  person  wage  increase  over 
four  years:  $45  a  week  immediately; 
$30  a  week  on  December  1 , 1986;  $30 
a  week  on  November  1,  1987;  $30  a 
week  on  November  1,  1988  and  $15  a 
week  on  February  15,  1989. 

The  new  contract  expires  on  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1989. 

The  contract  gives  employees  less 
of  a  raise  than  in  the  previous  three- 
year  contract  which  increased  wages 


by  $125  over  three  years. 

The  Philadelphia  newspapers  have 
suffered  1 1  strikes  in  the  last  15  years. 

“What  we  were  after  was  flexibility 
in  terms  of  equipment  and  manning  so 
we  could  better  serve  the  market, 
which  is  going  to  be  the  suburbs,” 
said  PNI  spokeswoman  Eileen 
Reynolds.  “The  other  thing  we  got 
was  an  additional  year  of  labor  stabil¬ 
ity  with  the  four-year  contract.” 

At  an  Oct.  3  meeting  with  stock 
analysts  in  New  York,  KRN  chair¬ 
man  Alvah  Chapman  said  PNI’s  labor 
problems  stemmed  from  “unresolved 
issues”  left  over  from  before  the 
death  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
{{E&P,  Oct.  12,  p.  24).  Chapman  said 
that  when  PNI  and  the  Bulletin  had 
negotiated  labor  agreements  jointly, 
the  owners  of  the  Bulletin  had  been 
willing  to  compromise  on  work  rules 
and  other  issues  rather  than  face  a 
prolonged  strike. 


Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.,  the 
Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  subsidiary 
which  publishes  the  two 
dailies,  has  estimated  the 
strike  cost  it  at  least  $50 
million  in  revenues. 


As  a  result.  Chapman  told  the 
analysts,  “we  accumulated  fun¬ 
damental  issues  that  now  need  to  be 
addressed  properly.” 

One  of  the  major  issues  leading  to 
the  strike  was  the  question  of  manning 
levels  in  PNI’s  newly  automated  mail- 
room. 

A  tentative  agreement  to  end  the 
strike  had  been  announced  on  Friday 
(October  18).  Five  unions  ratified  the 
agreement  at  that  time,  but  the 
Teamsters’  rejected  it.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  voted 
down  the  agreement  after  learning  of 
the  Teamsters’  rejection.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 


mailers  then  cancelled  their  ratifica¬ 
tion  votes. 

The  nine  unions  had  agreed  that 
none  of  them  would  return  to  work 
until  all  had  ratified  the  new  contract. 

After  the  Teamsters’  vote,  it 
appeared  that  both  sides  would  have 
to  return  to  the  negotiating  table  to 
work  out  new  agreements. 

However,  the  Teamsters  on  Tues¬ 
day  (Oct.  22)  reversed  themselves 
and  ratified  by  a  vote  of  248  to  132  the 
same  pact  they  had  earlier  rejected. 
The  three  remaining  unions  then  fol¬ 
lowed  suit  and  ratifled  the  contract. 

The  unions  negotiated  separately 
with  the  newspapers  on  non¬ 
economic  issues  and  jointly  on  econo¬ 
mic  matters  through  the  Philadelphia 
Council  of  Newspaper  Unions. 

By  September  26,  PNI  had  reached 
individual  agreements  with  all  nine 
unions  on  non-economic  matters  in¬ 
cluding  agreements  with  the  mailers 
over  the  use  of  part-timers  in  the  mail- 
room  where  the  company  had  install¬ 
ed  $18.5  million  in  new  Ferag  equip¬ 
ment  and  with  the  Guild  over  how 
many  supervisory-level  newsroom 
employees  would  be  excluded  from 
its  jurisdiction. 

It  was  an  impasse  with  the  mailers 
over  the  manning  issue  that  was  the 
key  factor  in  the  unions’  decision  to 
strike  on  Sept.  7. 

In  August  the  mailers  had  asked 
federal  mediator  Robert  Kyler  to  en¬ 
ter  the  negotiations  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
solve  their  differences  with  PNI.  Ky¬ 
ler  was  involved  with  the  negotiations 
until  the  strike’s  end. 


J-school  gets  grant 
to  recruit  minorities 

The  University  of  Missouri,  Col¬ 
umbia,  School  of  Journalism  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  three-year  annual  donation 
of  $20,000  from  the  Alcoa  Foundation 
to  recruit  minority  students. 

The  grant  will  enable  the  school  to 
have  a  faculty  member  spend  a  “sub¬ 
stantial”  part  of  the  year  recruiting 
minority  students  who  will  pursue 
first  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  then  a 
master’s  degree  at  UMC. 
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Brumback  to  unions:  strike’s  over  and  you  iost 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Chicago  Tribune  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  Charles  T. 
Brumback  all  but  declared  victory  in 
the  three-month-old  strike  by  three 
production  unions. 

“I  think  it’s  over.  It  was  over  July 
19  when  we  got  the  paper  out  on  four 
hours  notice,”  Brumback  told  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  meeting 
in  Chicago  (Oct.  22).  The  unions 
struck  late  on  July  18. 

In  the  first  extensive  comments 
about  the  strike  from  a  top  Tribune 
executive,  Brumback  held  out  little 
hope  for  a  steelement. 

“I  don’t  see  a  settlement  being  easi¬ 
ly  reached  at  the  Chicago  Tribune 
with  these  three  unions  because  we  do 
have  people  trained,  we  do  have  con¬ 
trol  of  the  employment  process, 
we’ve  gotten  rid  of  the  call  room. 
We’ve  found  we  can  work  .  .  .  (with 
fewer)  people. 

“We  would  never  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  will  reflect  the  status  quo,” 
Brumback  said. 

The  three  unions  —  Chicago 
Typographical  Union  Local  No.  16, 
Chicago  Web  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Local  No.  7,  and  Chicago  Mailers  Un¬ 
ion  Local  2  —  struck  after  fruitless 
negotiations  that  for  some  units  date 
back  three  years. 

Despite  the  strike,  the  Tribune  has 
published  with  full-color  and  all  its 
usual  sections.  However,  the  late- 
afternoon  “Green  Streak”  edition 
never  reappeared  after  the  strike  and 
was  replaced  by  a  late-evening 
national  edition.  The  paper  said  the 
move  was  planned  before  the  strike. 

Brumback  credited  the  “incredible 
support  from  all  the  newspaper  indus¬ 


Negotiating  beyond  a  strike  dead¬ 
line,  bargainers  for  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  tentatively  agreed  (Oct. 
22)  to  a  new  three-year  contract. 

Under  the  proposed  pact,  which 
faces  a  ratification  vote  Nov.  1,  the 
280  editorial  employees  represented 
by  the  Guild  will  receive  a  pay  in¬ 
crease  of  5%  in  each  of  the  three 
years.  Reporters’  top  scale  is  now 
$748.11  after  five  years  newspaper 
experience. 

The  Guild  had  asked  for  a  two-year 
pact  that  would  have  raised  wages 


try  from  all  over  the  country”  for  the 
continued  production  during  the 
strike. 

“Our  biggest  need  was  trained 
offset  pressmen,  and  we  got  them,” 
he  said. 

Negotiations  have  continued  with 
virtually  no  reported  progress. 

Web  Printing  Pressman  local  presi¬ 
dent  Robert  Hagstrom  told  E&P  ear¬ 
lier  this  month  that  his  union  has  met 
with  the  company  infrequently,  once 
every  three  or  four  weeks,  since  the 
strike  began. 


Brumback  credited  the 
“incredible  support  from 
all  the  newspaper 
industry  from  all  over  the 
country”  for  the 
continued  production 
during  the  strike. 


From  the  newspaper’s  point  of 
view,  Brumback  told  the  Inland  con¬ 
vention,  the  two  most  important 
issues  were  getting  supervisors  out  of 
union  membership  and  “control  of 
the  employment  process.” 

“We  wanted  to  pick  the  next  per¬ 
son  coming  in.  .  .  .  We  had  a 
callroom  situation  and  we  didn’t  want 
it,”  he  said. 

Brumback  said  the  newspaper 
could  not  tolerate  having  “a  $50,000 
to  $60,000  (a  year)  executive”  in  the 
union. 

Because  of  the  advanced  technolo¬ 


6.6%  in  the  first  year  and  6.8%  in  the 
second. 

Also  under  the  proposed  settle¬ 
ment,  the  so-called  “window”  clause 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  Guild  con¬ 
tract.  The  window  allowed  editorial 
employees  to  resign  with  severence 
pay  in  the  event  the  paper  was  sold. 
When  Ted  and  Marshall  Field  V  sold 
the  tabloid  in  January  1984,  48  em¬ 
ployees  resigned  with  severence  pay. 

Sun-Times  management  wanted 
the  window  clause  dropped  because 
owner  Rupert  Murdoch  will  almost 
certainly  be  forced  to  sell  the  paper 


gy  in  the  Tribune’s  Freedom  Center 
printing  plant,  Brumback  added, 
there  was  a  “surplus”  of  1(X)  people  in 
the  composing  room. 

“We  wanted  them  to  work  in  the 
pressroom  or  the  mailroom  or  some 
other  places,”  Brumback  said. 

Composing  room  employees,  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  CTU,  won  lifetime  job 
guarantees  in  1975,  in  return  for  sub¬ 
stantial  contract  concessions  that  per¬ 
mitted  the  virtually  unhindered  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  technologies. 

During  negotiations,  the  CTU  has 
said  that  transfers  out  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  must  be  negotiated,  and  that 
workers  should  be  offered  a  buyout 
option  higher  than  the  $30,(XX)  offered 
thus  far  by  the  newspaper. 

The  CTU  members  —  most  of 
whom  are  in  middle  age  or  older  and 
have  been  with  the  paper  for  upwards 
of  20  years  —  note  that  they  would 
lose  their  seniority  if  they  were  doing 
work  in  another  area  of  the  press¬ 
room. 

Many  have  expressed  fears  they 
will  be  assigned  demanding  physical 
labor  in  an  attempt  to  pressure  them 
to  quit. 

(Offering  further  evidence  that  the 
union’s  strike  has  failed,  Brumback 
noted  that  the  rival  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  settled  (Oct.  20)  with  its  CTU 
unit  in  a  contract  that  calls  for  a  5% 
pay  increase. 

“The  Sun-Times  has  a  ‘me-too’ 
agreement,”  Brumback  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  provision  that  allows  the  pa¬ 
per  to  renegotiate  terms  if  the  Tribune 
arrives  at  an  agreement  with  its  union. 

Therefore,  Brumback  said,  the  un¬ 
ion  is  unlikely  to  allow  its  strikers  to 
negotiate  big  changes  in  working  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  Tribune. 


:o  new  contract 

when  he  completes  purchase  of  Met¬ 
romedia,  which  owns  a  tv  station  in 
Chicago.  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  rules  against  news- 
paper/tv  cross-ownership  and  Mur¬ 
doch  has  indicated  he  wants  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  “fourth”  television  network. 

A  Guild  negotiator  argued  that  little 
was  lost  by  agreeing  to  drop  the  win¬ 
dow  clause,  not  only  because  those 
employees  who  would  want  to  leave 
have  left,  but  also  because  relatively 
few  fall  in  the  five-  to  eight-year  ex¬ 
perience  range  where  the  severence 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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What  do  readers  want? 

Incoming  APME  president  James  Daubel  says  ‘relevancy' 
rather  than  credibility  is  the  real  problem  facing  newspapers 


The  incoming  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
says  newspapers  may  need  to  recon¬ 
sider  traditional  methods  of  covering 
the  news  in  order  to  give  readers  what 
they  want. 

“We  talk  about  credibility  all  the 
time,  and  credibility  to  many  people 
means  believability.  I  don't  think 
that's  our  real  problem,''  said  James 
F.  Daubel,  publisher  of  the  News- 
Messenger  of  Fremont,  Ohio.  “Our 
real  problem  is  relevancy  to  the  read¬ 
er.  How  relevant  are  the  newspapers 
today?” 

Daubel  will  become  president  of  the 
APME  when  the  group  meets  Octo¬ 
ber  28  to  October  3 1  in  San  Francisco. 
The  APME,  composed  of  executives 
whose  newspapers  are  members  of 
the  Associated  Press,  tries  to  monitor 
the  performance  of  the  news  coopera¬ 
tive  and  study  problems  in  modern 
journalism. 

Last  year,  the  APME  had  23  work¬ 
ing  study  committees  involving  near¬ 
ly  300  members.  This  year,  Daubel 
said,  APME  has  created  two  new 
committees:  one  to  study  the  specific 
problems  of  small  newspapers  and  a 
marketing  and  research  committee. 

He  said  the  marketing  committee 
will  try  to  determine  who  is  doing 
such  research  and  doing  it  well,  and 
share  that  information  with  AP  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

“I  think  t(^ay,  to  a  certain  extent, 
editors  don't  know.  They  aren't 
paying  attention  to  what  the  commu¬ 
nity  needs,  what  the  community 
wants.  They're  not  talking  to  their 
readers. 

“I  see  this  as  one  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  industry  today.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  we're  losing  readership,  circula¬ 
tion's  going  down,  circulation  of  the 
free-distribution  product  is  going 
up - ” 


James  Daubel 


Daubel  said  few  newspapers  do  the 
type  of  research  necessary  to  identify 
who  their  readers  are  and  what  those 
readers  want  in  a  newspaper.  If  they 
did,  newspapers  might  find  that  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  covering  local  news 
are  no  longer  relevant. 

“We  talk  about  credibility.  We  talk 
about  people  not  liking  us.  I  don't 
think  that's  the  problem,”  Daubel 
said.  “I  think  the  problem  is  that 
we're  not  giving  the  people  what  they 
want,  what  they  need. 

“We're  very  big  on  government 
coverage  and  the  bureaucracies  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Are  we  really  giving 
them  the  kind  of  medical  information, 
consumer  information,  personal 
financial  information  that  they  want? 
And  I  suggest,  for  the  most  part,  that 
we're  not.” 

Daubel  said  he  believes  newspa¬ 


pers  are  better  than  they  have  ever 
been,  “but  the  information  society  is 
just  moving  so  fast  that  it's  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  up.” 

He  said  the  new  committee  set  up  to 
study  problems  of  small  newspapers 
will  examine  such  topics  as  staff  train¬ 
ing  and  minority  hiring. 

“We've  always  looked  at  small- 
paper  problems,  but  kind  of  inciden¬ 
tally.  .  .  .”  Daubel  said.  “What  we 
want  to  do  with  this  committee  is  real¬ 
ly  direct  our  focus  a  little  bit  better 
.  .  .  and  look  at  problems  that  are 
peculiar  to  small  newspapers. 

“By  creating  a  committee,  this  kind 
of  forces  us  to  pay  better  attention, 
more  attention  to  the  problems  that 
plague  smaller  newspapers,”  Daubel 
said. 

Other  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the 
APME  convention  include  libel  ac¬ 
tions,  which  Daubel  said  have  in¬ 
creased  dramatically,  and  converting 
afternoon  newspapers  to  morning 
publications. 

He  said  the  increasing  cost  of  libel 
insurance  is  “frightening”  and  that  a 
jump  in  the  number  of  libel  complaints 
is  proving  costly,  both  in  terms  of 
attorney  fees  and  newsroom  atti¬ 
tudes. 

“If  enough  people  beat  you  over 
the  head  with  libel  actions,  it  makes 
you  stop  and  think  about  what  you're 
doing  in  your  newsrooms,  whether 
you  continue  to  be  aggressive,  or 
whether  being  aggressive  may  some¬ 
day  mean  suicide  for  your  own  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said. 

One  major  study  done  by  the 
APME  in  1985  focused  on  newsroom 
attitudes  about  credibility.  Daubel 
said  the  APME  hopes  to  compare  the 
results  of  that  study  with  one  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  which  examined  public  attitudes 
about  newspaper  credibility. 


APME  convention  to  emphasize  ‘nuts  and  bolts’ 


At  the  request  of  editors,  this  year’s 
annual  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  convention  will  emphasize 
nuts-and-bolts  programs  and  how  to 
deal  with  practical  newsroom  prob¬ 
lems. 

Among  the  highlights  are  the  results 
of  a  major  credibility  study  sponsored 
by  APME  and  a  mock  libel  trial  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  an  jnside  look  at 
what  to  expect  if  you’re  ever  involved 


in  a  real  courtroom  drama. 

The  San  Francisco  APME  conven¬ 
tion  October  28-31  is  expected  to 
draw  some  800  persons  from  around 
the  country.  APME  is  an  industry 
group  made  up  of  editors  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  member  newspapers  who 
for  more  than  50  years  have  met 
annually  to  study  news  related  issues. 

Early  bird  sessions  are  scheduled 
on  skyrocketing  libel  insurance  costs. 


improving  editoral  and  commentary 
pages,  better  writing  and  how  to 
achieve  it  and  Sunday  supplements 
“life  and  death  on  the  weekend.” 

A  panel  of  advertising,  circulation 
and  production  directors  will  hoist  a 
panel  called  “If  I  were  the  editor  .  . 

There  will  be  a  discussion  of  new 
newspaper  research  on  how  to  tell  if 
your  newspaper  should  consider  con- 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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APME  program 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

verting  to  a  morning  edition. 

Graphics,  a  favorite  every  year,  has 
been  given  more  time  in  the  program 
and  includes  the  introduction  of  AP’s 
new  director  of  graphics  Don  De- 
Maio,  as  well  as  a  how-to  program  on 
grwhics  design  and  redesign  f^m  start 
to  finish,  with  emphasis  on  newspapers 
which  lack  big  budgets  and  in-house  art 
departments. 

A  look  will  be  taken  at  competition. 
What  are  the  metro  newspapers  doing 


to  respond  to  competition  from  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers,  shoppers,  and 
direct  mail  and  how  are  smaller  dailies 
meeting  the  metro  and  shopper  chal¬ 
lenge? 

Other  subjects  on  the  agenda  in¬ 
clude  a  look  at  the  changing  front 
pages  of  American  newspapers  over 
the  past  30  years,  tips  on  reaching 
readers,  a  segment  on  what  research 
really  means,  and  a  discussion  of 
health  risk  reporting  with  a  focus  on 
recent  AIDS  stories. 

Louis  D.  Boccardi  will  address  the 
meeting  for  the  first  time  in  his  role  as 
president  and  general  manager  of  AP. 


a  responsibility  he  took  over  last 
January.  Boccardi  and  AP  executive 
editor  Waiter  Mears  will  talk  about 
what  AP  is  doing  to  help  newspapers 
reach  their  readers. 

A  special  segment  will  pay  tribute 
to  Joe  Rosenthal,  the  AP  photo¬ 
grapher  who  took  the  now  famous 
photograph  of  the  flag  raising  at  Iwo 
Jima.  Rosenthal,  now  retired,  lives  in 
San  Francisco.  The  AP  has  given 
away  free  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
Iwo  Jima  picture  since  it  was  taken  40 
years  ago.  People  who  ask  to  buy  a 
copy  are  asked  instead  to  make  a 
donation  to  the  Navy  Relief  Fund. 


Media  self-criticism  —  must  it  stop? 

UPl’s  McCrohon  says  yes;  AP’s  Boccardi  says  no 


Associated  Press  president  Louis 
Boccardi  —  speaking  a  year  and  a  half 
after  a  major  speech  decrying  press 
credibility  problems  —  says  he  now 
sees  a  “backlash”  forming  against 
media  self-criticism. 

Boccardi’s  speech  (Oct.  21)  to  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  —  and 
the  comments  of  other  speakers  — 
demonstrated  that  credibility  remains 
as  hot  an  industry  issue  as  it  was  when 
the  AP  president  spoke  about  it  to  the 
1984  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  convention. 

Debate  over  credibility  was  joined 
by  an  executive  from  rival  United 
Press  International . 

In  his  speech,  Boccardi  argued  that 
news  organizations  need  to  remain 
self-critical. 

“We’re  beginning  to  see  a  little 
backlash  within  the  profession,  a 
reaction  to  all  the  convention 
speeches  and  studies  and  panels 
about  credibility,”  Boccardi  said. 

“Enough,  some  of  us  are  saying,” 
he  continued.  “One  recent  conven¬ 
tion  planning  session  dismissed  any 
idea  of  a  segment  on  credibility- 
...  .At  another  meeting,  credibility 
was  described  as  ‘last  year’s  issue,’  as 
though  the  subject  had  been  milked 
and  it  was  time  to  move  on.” 

And,  as  if  in  response  a  few  minutes 
later.  Maxwell  McCrohon,  editor-in- 
chief  of  United  Press  International, 
told  a  separate  Inland  session  that  he 
thinks  the  credibility  problem  is  over¬ 
blown. 

“1  just  don’t  share  this  anguish  on 
the  credibility  gap,”  McCrohon  said, 
“and  1  think  editors  should  get  on 
with  the  real  job  .  .  .  get  on  with  the 
job  of  newspapering  and  worry  less 
about  what  people  think  (of  their 
image).” 

Newspapers  should  work  quietly  to 
correct  specific  problems,  instead  of 


indulging  in  “breast-beating  and  wor¬ 
rying”  about  credibility,  he  said. 

“My  own  personal  view  is  probably 
that  editors  should  stop  worrying 
about  the  credibility  gap  and  start 
addressing  whatever  the  problem  is,” 
McCrohon  said.  “Act  on  the  prob¬ 
lem,  rather  than  spend  time  having 
coffee  with  people  from  the  sub¬ 
urbs.” 

But  Boccardi  argued  strenuously 
that  the  press’  self-examination  must 
not  stop. 


“My  own  personal  view 
is  probably  that  editors 
should  stop  worrying 
about  the  credibility  gap 
and  star  addressing 
whatever  the  problem  is,” 
McCrohon  said.  “Act  on 
the  problem,  rather  than 
spend  time  having  coffee 
with  people  from  the 
suburbs.” 


“There  are  many  respected  editors 
and  publishers  who  worry  that  all  the 
talk  makes  us  vulnerable,  that  we  are 
somehow  putting  ourselves  on  the  run 
and  giving  our  enemies  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  work  us  over  because  we  keep 
exposing  our  own  vulnerabilities,” 
Boccardi  said. 

“But  I  don’t  think  America’s  edi¬ 
tors  are  that  weak-willed,”  he  added. 
“We  strengthen  ourselves  by  doing 
some  of  the  things  we  know  we  ought 
to  do  to  meet  more  fully  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
serve  in  a  time  of  enormous  com¬ 
plexity.” 


Boccardi  further  argued  that  jour¬ 
nalists  should  not  take  comfort  in  the 
idea  that  the  press  has  historically  had 
crediblity  problems. 

In  fact,  the  AP  president  said,  there 
is  troubling  evidence  that  an  in¬ 
creasingly  irritated  public  is  more 
than  ever  willing  to  curb  some  press 
rights. 

For  example,  he  said,  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  survey  this  August 
showed  that  an  “alarming”  40%  of 
those  surveyed  believed  the  news 
media  “abuse  the  power  of  the 
press.” 

And  48%  agreed  that  expensive 
libel  suits  “are  good  because  they 
make  the  media  more  careful  about 
the  facts.” 

Just  33%  agreed  they  are  bad  “be¬ 
cause  they  discourage  the  press  from 
reporting  stories  that  may  be  in  the 
public  interest.” 

“When  asked  if  the  courts  should 
be  permitted  to  fine  the  news  media 
for  inaccurate  stories,”  Boccardi 
said,  “the  readership  turned  on  us  — 
52%  favoring  fines  and  only  23% 
saying  no.” 

Other  survey  questions,  he  said, 
affirmed  that  “there  is  among  Amer¬ 
icans  a  basic  understanding  and  sup¬ 
port”  of  press  rights. 

‘  ‘  But  in  many  of  the  things '  e  do,  in 
our  exercise  of  that  freedom,  we  cre¬ 
ate  grave  threats  when  we  undermine 
those  freedoms  by  doing  things  that 
abuse  our  trust  and  freedom  .  .  .  For 
in  a  free  society,  no  institutional  pri¬ 
vilege  can  long  remain  secure  without 
the  understanding  and  support  of  the 
people,”  he  said. 

Boccardi  urged  the  press  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  “address  and  repair  problems 
in  such  areas  as  anonymity,  inaccura¬ 
cy,  superficiality,  privacy  and  ba¬ 
lance  in  our  news  coverage.” 
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Neuharth  urges  higher  newspaper  prices 

Advice  comes  a  few  months  after  Gannett  raised  Its  USA  Today  price 


Newspapers  must  substantially 
raise  their  prices  if  they  want  to 
improve  their  quality  and 
profitability,  Gannett  Co.  chairman 
Allen  K.  Neuharth  told  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  (Oct.  21). 

“Nobody  in  this  room  —  including 
myself  —  is  charging  the  consumer 
what  the  newspaper  is  worth  to  him  or 
her.  No  other  consumer  product  in 
the  U.S.A.  is  so  underpriced,” 
Neuharth  said. 

In  August,  Gannett  raised  the  price 
of  its  flagship  national  paper,  USA 
Today,  from  350  to  500. 

Neuharth  decried  the  fact  that  more 
than  1,300  daily  newspapers  still  sell 
for  a  quarter  or  less. 

“Think  about  it,”  he  told  the 
centennial  convention  of  Inland. 
“Some  of  you  are  old  enough  to  re¬ 
member  when  newspapers  cost  a 
nickel  —  so  did  a  Coke  or  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  an  ice  cream  cone  at  the 
time.  You  know  what  has  happened  to 
the  price  of  those  other  nickel  con¬ 
sumer  items  in  the  past  30  years.  A 


Turning  to  God 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Former  Navy  chaplain  Howland 
found  himself  using  journalism  skills 
extensively  during  his  ministry. 

“You’re  a  communicator,  whatev¬ 
er  you  are,  journalist  or  minister  or 
priest  or  rabbi,”  Howland  said. 

“Newspaper  training  taught  me 
how  to  tailk  to  people,  to  speak  to 
them  on  their  own  level,”  he  added. 

“It’s  also  more  apt  to  show  in  your 
sermons  if  you’ve  been  a  newspaper 
man.  You’re  more  prone  to  refer  to 
the  events  of  the  day.  1  think  being 
trained  as  a  journalist  would  be  very 
good  for  becoming  a  clergyman — and 
vice-versa.” 

Brother  Nicholas,  too,  continues  to 
use  some  of  his  journalism  skills,  for 
example,  by  editing  the  Abbey 
quarterly  newspaper. 

But  there  is  no  real  preparation  for 
the  big  jump  from  city  room  to  monas¬ 
tery,  he  said. 

“When  you’re  going  to  live  this 
kind  of  life  —  which  entails  a  lot  of 
renunciation  of  things  people  most 
value  —  it’s  hard,”  Brother  Nicholas 
said. 

The  Benedictine  monk  dismisses 
the  notion  that  his  investigative  work 
—  such  as  an  Emmy-winning  series 


quarter  just  doesn’t  buy  any  of  them, 
anywhere,  anymore. 

“The  consumer  knows  that.  The 
consumer  —  the  reader  of  the  news¬ 
paper  —  also  knows  that  he  or  she 
shouldn’t  expect  to  buy  any  newspa¬ 
pers  for  a  quarter  anymore,” 
Neuharth  added. 

Only  “publishers,  owners  and  cir¬ 
culation  managers  have  failed  to 
catch  up  with  that  fact  of  life,”  he 
said. 

Higher  cover  prices  are  needed,  he 
said,  to  improve  the  newspaper 
package. 

Neuharth  said  the  circulation  of 
USA  Today  —  which  was  priced  at 
250  when  it  was  introduced  in  1982  — 
had  not  suffered  from  the  100%  price 
increase. 

In  fact,  he  said,  the  paper’s  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  publishers’ 
statement  for  the  six  months  ended 
Sept.  30  will  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  105,000,  or  8.5%,  over  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Neuharth  did  not  say  if  that  circula- 


that  identified  cops  who  repeatedly 
beat  suspects  —  might  have  influ¬ 
enced  him  to  take  up  a  cloistered  life. 

“You  know  that  you  can’t  let  that 
stuff  bother  you  when  you’re  doing  it 
—  and  it  never  really  did  bother  me.  It 
would  be  a  nice  story,  but  that  wasn’t 
a  motivating  factor  at  all,”  he  said. 

The  reaction  of  his  joumedism  col¬ 
leagues  when  he  announced  his  deci¬ 
sion? 

“Lots  of  my  former  colleagues  are 
somewhat  puzzled  by  this  shift  in 
career,  to  say  the  least,”  Brother 
Nicholas  said.  “I  would  mention  it 
(while  still  deciding),  and  people 
would  look  at  me  as  if  I  was  coming 
from  outer  space.  So  this  wasn’t 
something  I  was  bandying  about  too 
much,”  he  added. 

While  he  misses  journalism. 
Brother  Nicholas  said,  “I  don’t  miss 
it  as  much  as  I  thought  1  would.  Now  I 
have  no  regrets.” 

In  any  case.  Brother  Nicholas  is  not 
living  a  completely  other-worldly  life. 
He  is  director  of  the  abbey’s  infirmary 
and  has  begun  to  study  nursing. 

“I’m  studying  as  a  paramedic,  too, 
so  soon  I’ll  be  out  riding  with  the 
ambulances  and  fire  engines.  That 
should  be  interesting,”  he  said. 

This  movement  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  journalism  and  the  religious  life 
is  nothing  new,  says  Patriot  News  re- 


tion  figure  —  a  record  high  of 
I,352,0(X)  —  includes  the  so-called 
“blue  chip  circulation”  of  copies  sold 
to  airlines,  hotels  and  similar  ser¬ 
vices.  ABC  has  defined  those  sales  as 
“bulk  sales”  that  cannot  be  counted 
as  paid  circulation. 

(At  a  recent  press  conference  at 
Gannett’s  headquarters  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  to  celebrate  USA  Today’s  third 
anniversary,  Gannett  officials  said 
that  blue  chip  sales  account  for  about 
10%  of  the  USA  Today’s  daily  cir¬ 
culation.) 

Local  daily  newspapers  will  also 
flourish  despite  price  increases,  the 
Gannett  chairman  argued. 

“In  fact,  your  national  newspaper 
is  much  more  indispensable  to  your 
readers  than  are  any  of  the  national 
publications.  Your  readers  know  that 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
You  invest  more  in  your  newspaper 
product  —  for  the  benefit  of  both 
readers  and  advertisers,”  Neuharth 
said. 


ligion  editor  Howland. 

“I  remember  at  the  old  Boston 
Post,  they  had  a  grand  city  editor 
named  E.J.  Dunne,”  Howland  re¬ 
called.  “I  had  told  him  I  was  going  to 
the  seminary  and  one  day  I  overheard 
him  talking  to  some  other  reporters. 

“He  said,  ‘When  I  meet  the  Maker, 
when  the  Lord  says  to  me,  “Edward 
Dunne,  what  have  you  done  for  me?” 
I’ll  tell  him,  “Lord  I  sent  one  man  into 
the  priesthood,  and  I’ve  sent  one  into 
the  ministry  —  and  now  I’m  sending 
you  another.’” 


French  daily 
seeks  funds 

Le  Monde,  the  left-wing  French 
daily,  is  appealing  directly  to  readers 
in  a  fund-raising  drive  to  continue 
publishing. 

The  newspaper  hopes  to  raise  $1.2 
million  to  $1 .9  million  from  the  reader 
appeal.  It  needs  a  total  of  $4.3  million 
to  prevent  financial  collapse. 

Last  year,  Le  Monde  was  able  to 
satisfy  creditors  with  the  election  of  a 
new  editor  pledged  to  restoring  the 
paper’s  financial  health.  It  has  suf¬ 
fered  three  straight  years  of  losses  and 
still  is  heavily  indebted. 
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Racial  problems 

(Continued  from  page  13 i 


At  issue.  Rev.  George  said,  “is  not 
just  a  group  of  disgruntled  employees . 
It's  also  the  editorial  stance  the  Daily 
News  takes  towards  the  black  com¬ 
munity  that  needs  to  be  corrected.” 

Rev.  George  said  Hoge  “has  never 
met  with  the  ministers”  to  discuss  the 
minorities'  situation  at  the  paper. 

“His  subordinates  indicated  Hoge 
would  not  meet  with  us  because  of  our 
request  that  he  bring  the  EEOC  re¬ 
port”  on  minority  employment  at  the 
paper,  he  said. 

The  ministers  are  considering 
further  “direct  action”  against  the 
Daily  News  “to  alleviate  the  evil  as 
we  see  it,”  Rev.  George  said.  Howev¬ 
er,  he  declined  to  give  any  details  of 
their  plans. 

The  discrimination  suit  has  also 
created  divisiveness  at  the  Daily 
News  among  the  blacks  themselves. 

Earlier  this  year  Bob  Herbert,  a 
black,  relinquished  his  post  as  city 
editor  to  become  a  columnist  —  a 
move  both  Herbert  and  editor 
S|)encer  said  was  made  at  his  (Her¬ 
bert's)  request. 

The  column  has  recently  begun  to 
appear. 

But  Hardy  said  Herbert's  leaving 


the  city  editorship  was  a  result  of 
pressure  from  members  of  the  black 
caucus  who  had  told  Spencer  and 
Hoge  that  Herbert  “had  to  go”  if 
there  was  to  be  any  hope  of  settling 
the  lawsuit. 

“Herbert  had  done  things  to  sabo¬ 
tage  the  caucus'  efforts,”  Hardy  said. 
“He  cut  his  own  deal  and  sold  out  his 
black  colleagues.” 


“Herbert  had  done 
things  to  sabotage  the 
caucus’  efforts,”  Hardy 
said.  “He  cut  his  own 
deai  and  soid  out  his 
biack  coiieagues.” 


Herbert  said  some  “hard  feelings 
had  developed  along  the  way”  among 
blacks,  but  he  said  his  leaving  the  city 
editor  post  to  become  a  columnist 
“had  nothing  to  do  with  the  biack 
caucus.” 

“He'd  wanted  to  write  a  column  for 
some  time,”  said  Spencer.  “It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  anyone  else  at  the 
newspaper.” 

In  addition  to  race  discrimination. 


Shepard  has  charged  the  Daily  News 
with  sex  discrimination. 

“I  feel  under  par  to  black  males  as 
well  as  whites,”  she  said.  “I'm  being 
paid  less  than  black  males. 

“The  issue  of  sex  discrimination  is 
more  oppressive  than  what  I've  real¬ 
ized,”  Shepard  continued.  “I've  tried 
to  overlook  the  issue  and  see  the  black 
issue  as  paramount.  For  black 
women,  it's  extraordinarily  compli¬ 
cated.” 

The  black  caucus  has  received 
financial  support  for  its  litigation  from 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild,  but 
the  high  costs  have  still  forced  many 
of  them  to  take  out  personal  loans  to 
keep  the  case  going,  said  Shepard. 

“I  think  this  litigation  shows  how  a 
handful  of  people  on  union  wages  can 
say  to  these  corporations,  ‘We're  not 
going  to  let  you  f—  with  us  any¬ 
more,”'  she  said. 

Despite  the  animosity,  and  the  pa¬ 
per's  vow  to  “vigorously  defend”  it¬ 
self  against  the  discrimination 
charges,  Thornton  said  the  Daily 
News  would  continue  seeking  “an 
amicable  settlement.” 

“Most  of  these  cases  have  been  set¬ 
tled.  They're  almost  impossible  to  un¬ 
tangle,”  he  said,  adding:  “You  want 
to  get  to  a  point  you  can  build  em¬ 
ployee  morale  back  up  and  get  the 
best  out  of  everybody.” 


Call  us  up. 

A  subscription  rate  hike 
doesn’t  have  to  mean  a  slip 
in  circulation.  Not  if  you 
run  the  one  promotion  that 
has  proven  it  can  stop  the 
stops.  The  Birthday  (iame 
works.  For  dailies  and 
weeklies.  For  small  town 
papers  and  big  city  pa¬ 
pers.  From  New  England 
to  New  Zealand.  If  your 
paper’s  price  is  going  up, 
The  Birthday  Game  can 
yQijj.  circulation  from 
going  down.  Ask  the  pa- 
pers  it’s  already  worked 

w  for.  Give  us  a  call.  We’ll  tell 

you  who  they  are. 

Call  today:  (203)  562-1121  Ext.  418. 

Or  write  Alex  Ungerleider,  Promotion  Manager,  The  Jackson  Newspapers,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 
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■t  happens  almost  every  day.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  a  news  story 
breaks,  and  within  minutes  a  familiar 
pattern  of  local  and  national  television 
coverage  is  rapidly  set  in  motion. 

A  recent  example: 

Augyst2, 1985,  6:00p.m.:  Delta 
Airlines  Flight  191  from  Fort  Lauderdale 
crashes  at  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Airport. 
A  news  team  from  WEAA-TV  Channel  8, 
the  ABC  affiliate  in  Dallas,  is  the  first  on 
the  scene. 

By  6:30  p.m.,  WEAA-TV  begins  live 

coverage  from  _ 

the  airport  and 
continues 
throughout  the 
evening.  The 
WFAA-TV  foot¬ 
age  is  fed  by 
satellite  to 
ABC  News 
headquarters 
in  New  York. 

The  ABC  Tele¬ 
vision  Network 
breaks  into  its 
regular  pro¬ 
gramming  with 
live  bulletins 
from  Dallas. 

That 
evening  on 

ABC’s  “World  News  Tonight  with  Peter 
Jennings,”  the  plane  crash,  with  WFAA- 
TV’s  footage,  is  the  lead  story. 

Another  story  had  already  been 
chosen  for  that  night’s  edition  of 
“ABC  News  Nightline.”  But  host  Ted 
Koppel  and  the  show’s  producer  quickly 
switch  to  the  Dallas  story.  Within  hours, 
“Nightline”  airs  a  full  report,  including  a 
live  interview  with  WFAA-TV’s  reporter 
on  the  scene. 

The  networks  have  their  own 
bureaus  in  major  cities  and  overseas. 
They  can  dispatch  correspondents,  cam¬ 
eramen,  technicians,  and  equipment 
rapidly  to  the  site  of  a  breaking  news 
story,  almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Once  there,  they  bring  live  pictures  and 
reports  instantaneously  to  American 
viewers  via  satellite— whether  it  be  the 
bracking  of  an  Italian  cruise  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Mexico  City  earth¬ 


AS 

THE  NATION 
WATCHES 


quake,  or  the  hostage  crisis  in  Beirut. 

But  for  domestic  coverage,  the 
best  allies  the  network  news  depart¬ 
ments  have  are  their  affiliated  stations. 
ABC,  for  example,  has  the  benefit  of  214 
“unofficial  news  bureaus”  in  addition  to 
our  own— the  news  departments  of  our 
affiliated  stations.  We  provide  affiliates 
with  a  daily  program  service,  including 
national  and  international  news  cover¬ 
age.  They  share  their  local  news  cover¬ 
age  with  us  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
service  when  that  is  warranted.  Scarcely 

_  a  day  passes 

without  foot¬ 
age  from  one 
or  more  affili¬ 
ates  appearing 
on  “World 
News  Tonight.” 

It  is  an 
effective  rela¬ 
tionship,  one 
of  the  reasons 
that  television 
has  become 
the  major 
source  of  news 
and  informa¬ 
tion  for  most 
Americans 
and,  opinion 
surveys  show, 
the  most  trusted.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Americans  are  the  best-informed  people 
in  the  world. 

American  Television 
and  You 
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not  bother  to  include  material  from 
Western  periodicals  that  refuted 
Soviet  claims,”  Jameson  remarked. 

Still,  she  pointed  out,  such  tactics 
serve  Soviet  propaganda  well  since 
the  Soviet  reader  “is  often  so  jaded  by 
a  lifetime  of  propaganda  that  he  may 
tend  to  believe  the  opposite  of  what  he 
is  told  in  official  organs.  .  .  .  Skillful 
use  of  material  from  the  Western 
press,  even  distorted,  out-of-context 
or  one-sided,  can  provide  a  certain 
patina  of  credibility  to  otherwise  dis- 
missible  Soviet  boilerplate.” 


they  are  professionals,  they  have  ev¬ 
ery  reason  to  be  cautious  rather  than 
aggressive.  Those  who  don’t  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  those  who  know  how 
to  do  it,  can’t  afford  to  be  aggres¬ 
sive  —  and  that  is  a  tough  problem.” 

Ledeen,  a  White  House  national 
security  advisor,  former  Rome  cor¬ 
respondent  for  New  Republic  and  a 
contributor  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  other  publications,  claimed  “The 
American  public  cannot  conceivably 
get  a  realistic  view  of  the  world  by 
reading  the  American  press  or  looking 
at  tv.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.” 

“To  get  a  ‘real  view’  of  the  world,” 
he  said,  Americans  must  go  “partially 
outside.  They  have  to  read  the  Lon¬ 
don  Economist,  they  have  to  spend 
hours  watching  something  like  Cable 
News  Network  —  something  outside 
the  normal  fare.” 

ACEJMC  to  move 
it  headquarters 

The  Accrediting  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  will  move  its  headquar¬ 
ters  to  the  University  of  Kansas 

The  offices  were  previously  at 
Northwestern  University. 

ACEJMC  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Susanne  K.  Shaw, 
KU  professor  of  journalism,  as  the 
accrediting  council’s  executive 
director. 


Soviet  KGB 

(Continued  from  page  ll) 


“exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  and  thereby  on  the  poli-’ 
cies  of  the  U.S.  government.” 

The  Soviets,  she  said,  “are  well 
aware  of  the  seminal  role  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  media  and  during  the  past  five 
years  they  have  exploited  their  acces¬ 
sibility  to  the  hilt.” 

Jameson  also  asserted  that  the 
Soviet  internal  media  have  adopted  a 
new  policy  of  quoting  the  western 
press  to  support  their  propaganda 
efforts. 

“In  decades  past,’’  she  said, 
“soviet  internal  media  seldom  quoted 
the  non-socialist  foreign  press.  To¬ 
day,  this  is  commonplace.  Pravda 
regularly  cites  Western  newspapers, 
especially  prominent  U.S.  dailies 
such  as  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  when  their  negative 
commentary  on  American  actions  or 
socio-economic  conditions  serve  to 
buttress  positions  taken  by  the 
USSR,  or  when  they  have  quoted  cri¬ 
tics  of  American  policy.” 

An  example,  she  went  on,  was 
when  Pravda  cited  a  Washington  Post 
story  as  confirmation  of  the  Soviet 
contention  that  Korean  Airlines 
Flight  007  was  on  a  spy  mission  when 
it  was  shot  down  by  the  Russians. 

“The  Post  article  was  quoted  out  of 
context,  and,  of  course,  Pravda  did 


The  Soviets,  she  said, 
“are  weii  aware  of  the 
seminai  roie  of  the 
American  media  and 
during  the  past  five  years 
they  have  expioited  their 
accessibiiity  to  the  hiit.” 


Another  conference  speaker, 
Michael  A.  Ledeen,  a  senior  fellow  at 
Georgetown  University  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
contended  that  both  politicians  and 
the  press  contribute  to  alleged  U.S. 
naivete  about  Soviet  ideological  war¬ 
fare. 

“Our  politicians,”  he  said,  “are 
generally  on-the-job  learners,  or  if 


Dear  New  VbrkTimes: 

8  Down  has  us  puzzled. 

Let’s  see,  6  Across  is  W-A-X-Y  That 
leaves  us  with  a  five-letter  word  for 
“duplicate”  beginning  with  the  letter  “X! 
Obviously,  it  couldn’t  be  X-E-R-O-X. 
That’s  because  “Xerox”  isn’t  a  verb. 

It’s  our  trademark. 

As  a  trademark,  it  should  only  be 
used  as  a  proper  adjective  followed  by 
the  descriptive  term,  like  a  Xerox  cop¬ 
ier,  a  Xerox  printer,  a  Xerox  typewriter, 
or  a  Xerox  duplicator. 

But  you  probably  know  this  already. 
You  of  all  newspapers 
are  a  stickler  for  this 
sort  of  thing  WtKttKKti^ 

Which  still  leaves  us  with  the  original 
problem...a  five-letter  word  for 
“duplicate”  beginning  with  “X” 

Copyright  ©  1985  By  The  New  York  Times  Company. 

Reprinted  By  Penmssioa 

XEROX®  isatrademarkofXEROX  CORPORATION. 
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Our  trademarks  are  as  important  to 
us  as  TV  Guide  magazine  is  to  our 
more  than  39  million  adult  readers 
every  week.  So  remember:  TV  Guide, 
Television  Guide,  Cable  TV  Guide, 
TV  Movie  Guide,  Pay  TV  Guide  and 
the  TV  Guide  logo  are  all 
registered  trademarks 
of  Triangle  Publications,  Inc. 
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Keeping  the  reader  in  mind 

Mid-America  Press  institute  seminar  iooks  at  ways 
to  make  news  stories  punchier  and  better  written 


By  Hugh  Morgan 

Jim  Ausenbaugh  remembers  read¬ 
ing  a  story  by  a  national  political  re¬ 
porter  a  few  years  ago  about  President 
Reagan’s  action  to  punish  the  Polish 
government  for  its  campaign  against 
the  Solidarity  union  movement. 

The  lengthy  story  told  about 
Reagan’s  decision  to  remove  from  Po¬ 
land  a  favored  nation  trade  status. 

The  story  went  on  and  on  —  “from 
here  to  the  door,’’  Ausenbaugh,  a 
journeyman  journalist  and  university 
professor,  told  editors  attending  a 
Mid-America  Press  Institute  seminar 
in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

“Well,  the  story  never  said  whether 
this  is  important  to  the  United  States. 
£)oes  this  mean  that  Poland’s  going  to 
be  bankrupt?  Does  it  mean  that  our 
trade  is  damaged  seriously?  Is  it  going 
to  increase  the  cost  of  Polish  hams  or 
whatever  we  get  from  Poland?’’  he 
asked. 

Ausenbaugh  referred  to  the  story  to 
make  his  point  that  reporters  write 
some  stories  without  the  reader  in 
mind. 


In  elaborating  on  his 
first  point  —  “Great 
Subfect,  No  Stoiy,” 
Auseribaugh  said  that 
reporters  S/iou/d  keep  in 
mind  what  the  story 
means  to  a  reader. 


“I  want  you,  rhetorically  at  least,  to 
think  about  a  story  that  goes  in  the 
lead  position  in  the  newspaper  and 
runs  and  runs  and  runs,  and  never 
tells  me  why  this  has  some  relevance 
to  my  life,’’  he  said  in  making  his  first 
of  four  points  about  how  the  reader 
can  be  neglected. 

Ausenbaugh,  former  state  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  who 
now  teaches  journalism  at  Western 
Kentucky  University,  made  his 
points  during  a  luncheon  address  at 
the  seminar  September  28.  Ausen¬ 
baugh  has  been  a  writing  coach  for  the 


Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
and  he  has  visited  dozens  of  smaller 
newspapers  for  consultations  on  writ¬ 
ing.  The  seminar  on  newspaper  de¬ 
sign  was  co-chaired  by  Dee  Bryant  of 
the  Clarksville,  (Tenn.),  Leaf  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  Karl  Harrison  of  the  Padu¬ 
cah,  (Ky.),  Sun. 


“Why  do  we  do  this  in 
newspapers?  We  will 
have  a  huge  subject,  so 
important,  and  then  we 
will  have  a  story  that 
doesn’t  say  anything,  so 
we’ii  run  it. 


In  elaborating  on  his  first  point  — 
“Great  Subject,  No  Story,”  Ausen¬ 
baugh  said  that  reporters  should  keep 
in  mind  what  the  story  means  to  a 
reader. 

“Does  it  help  me?  Does  it  hurt  me? 
Does  it  cost  me  money?  Will  it  help 
my  life?  Would  I  get  from  it  joy,  pain, 
excitement,  interest,  misery,  some¬ 
thing?” 

In  another  example,  Ausenbaugh 
referred  to  a  story  which  said  a  circuit 
judge  had  ruled  that  three  proposed 
transfers  of  Kentucky  state  agency 
funds  into  the  state’s  general  fund  are 
unconstitutional. 

“This  story  goes  on  tike  a  creek  in 
flood,  and  it  never  does  tell  me  what  1 
want  to  know.  This  story,  this  transfer 
of  state  funds,  is  it  important  to  me  or 
isn’t  it?  It  interests  me  or  it  doesn’t 
interest  me?  It  improves  my  life  or  it 
doesn’t  improve  my  life?  If  this  story 
has  some  importance  to  me,  the  writer 
has  an  obligation  to  tell  me,”  Ausen¬ 
baugh  said. 

His  other  points  included: 

ONE:  Great  Story  Someday. 

“Why  do  we  do  this  in  newspapers? 
We  will  have  a  huge  subject,  so  impor¬ 
tant,  and  then  we  will  have  a  story  that 
doesn’t  say  anything,  so  we’ll  run  it. 
Arms  Talks,  Satellites,  you  name  it, 
they  are  all  over  the  place,”  he  said. 


As  an  example,  he  noted  that  a 
Kentucky  newspaper  sent  a  reporter 
to  Cincinnati  to  cover  a  federal  court 
hearing  on  a  suit  brought  against  Indi¬ 
ana  because  of  an  incinerator  that 
spewed  particles  into  Kentucky.  He 
said  the  lengthy  page  one  story  began, 
“A  three-judge  federal  panel  heard 
arguments  for  30  minutes  yesterday  in 
a  dirty  air  dispute  involving  Jefferson 
County,  Kentucky,  and  Floyd  Coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana.”  The  second  paragraph 
quoted  a  federal  attorney  to  the  effect 
she  didn’t  expect  a  ruling  for  six 
months. 

He  noted  the  story  had  nothing  new 
in  it.  He  suggested  that  perhaps  it 
should  have  ben  reduced  to  just  a  few 
paragraphs,  with  the  major  treatment 
being  reserved  for  when  the  ruling 
would  be  made. 

TWO:  Facts  Can  Lie. 

He  noted  his  university  student 
paper  published  a  story  in  late 
September  that  said  a  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  committee  voted  to  ask  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  for  a  21  %  in¬ 
crease  in  salary  for  teachers  for  the 
next  two  years. 

“Well,  the  story  goes  on  and  on  and 
on.  And  it  never  does  say  that  this  is  a 
joke.  Anybody  think  that  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Legislature  is  going  to  give  a 


He  said  some  people  in 
newspaper  journalism 
don’t  want  to  recognize 
the  role  of  television  in 
society,  and  that  it  and 
radio  now  reveal  the 
news. 

21%  pay  increase  for  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  teachers  next  year?  If  you  do. 
I’ve  got  a  bridge  in  Brooklyn  I  can  sell 
you,”  he  said. 

“Well  this  is  true,  and  yet,  it  is  a 
lie,”  he  said.  He  said  that  the  reporter 
should  have  included  a  comment  from 
someone  like  the  chairman  of  the 
Kentucky  House  Education  Commit¬ 
tee,  who  would  have  been  able  to  say 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Rotary  press,  circa  1847,  comprised  one  type  cylinder  and  10  Impressions 
soon  adopted  by  many  dally  newspapers  In  America  and  Great  Britain. 


Putting  out  a  paper  in  those  olden  days  was  one  big  hassle  -  from  the  pressroom  right 
on  through  the  mailroom.  But  today,  progressive  publishers  have  had  to  automate  every  pos¬ 
sible  operation,  and  that’s  where  FERAG  comes  in.  FERAG  conveying,  processing  and  in¬ 
serting  systems  have  been  installed  in  most  countries  throughout  the  free  world  -  making 
mailrooms  more  efficient  and  profitable. 

Keep  us  in  mind  when  you’re  ready  to  automate  your  mailroom. . .  FERAG,  Inc.  Keystone 
Industrial  Park,  Bristol,  PA  19007 . . .  (215)  788-0892 
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wound  on  these  cassettes  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  copies/hour  -  then  stored  - 
and  finally  fed  Into  the  Inserting  drum  for  on-line  Inserting  at  full  press  speed. 
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SPORTS  plays  a  major  role  in  Dallas  newspaper  battle 


In  the  August  17  issue.  Editor  & 
Publisher  carried  a  multi-page  over¬ 
view  of  the  competition  between  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  One  area  that  was  not 
focused  on,  but  which  deserves  men¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  was  the  role  these 
newspapers’  sports  sections  play  in 
the  overall  competitive  picture. 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

If  there  is  part  of  the  newspaper  that 
best  demonstrates  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News’  successful  drive  to  pull 
ahead  ahead  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  it  is  the  sports  pages. 

“When  I  came  here  four  years  ago, 
(president  and  editor)  Burl  Osborne 
asked  me  what  it  would  take  to  make 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  one  of  the 
best  sports  sections  in  the  country,’’ 
assistant  managing  editor/executive 
sports  editor  Dave  Smith  recalled  in  a 
recent  interview. 


“Back  In  the  Fifties  and 
Sixties,  It  was  like  the 
sports  section  of  the 
Morning  News  d/dnt 
have  a  reputation,”  said 
Smith,  who  came  to  the 
paper  from  the  Boston 
Globe. 


“I  told  him  how  much  space  I’d 
need,  how  many  people,  how  much  of 
a  budget  —  and  he  said.  That  seems 
worth  it,’’’  Smith  said. 

That  deep-pocket  approach  trans¬ 
formed  a  section  that  was  just 
mediocre  into  one  that  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country. 

“Back  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  it 
was  like  the  spoats  section  of  the 
Morning  News,didn’t  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion,’’  said  Smith,  who  came  to  the 
paper  from  the  Boston  Globe. 

“Back  in  those  years,  (as  an  out-of- 
town  sportswriter)  if  you  wanted 
something  done  in  Dallas,  you’d  call 
the  Times  Herald.  It  was  the  only 
sports  section  you  ever  thought  of.’’ 

But  now — at  this  point,  anyway  — 
it  is  the  Morning  News  that  is  winning 
the  sports  editorial  competition  with 
its  cross-town  rival. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  any  ball 
game,’’  Smith  says  of  the  Times 
Herald. 
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Ad  touting  Blackie  Sherrod's  jump  to 
the  AAoming  News. 

And  yet.  Smith  added,  “They 
would  be,  in  any  other  city,  consid¬ 
ered  an  excellent  sports  section.” 

Across  town,  new  executive  sports 
editor  Michael  Bevans  ruefully 
agrees. 

“We’re  in  a  really  unfair  situation 
here,”  he  said.  “The  competition  is 
not  only  a  good  competitor,  a  good 
section  —  but  it  is  the  biggest  sports 
section  in  the  country  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  When  we  go  around  the  country, 
we  find  our  section  is  better  (than 
others  nationallv).  But  we’re  down 
the  street  from  a  freak,  in  a  sense.” 

When  Bevans  arrived  from  Rich¬ 
mond  about  a  year  ago,  he  took  over  a 
section  that  was  down  to  three  peo¬ 
ple,  on  a  paper  with  a  hiring  freeze  — 
and  against  competition  that  “had 
50%  to  100%  more  space  than  I  had.” 

The  two  sports  editors  are  compet¬ 
ing  in  an  unusual  kind  of  sports-happy 
town.  For  years,  Dallas  was  brim¬ 
ming  with  sports  fanatics  who  had  few 
teams  to  cheer  for. 

So  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  they 
solved  their  problem  in  typical  Dallas 
fashion:  they  went  out  and  bought 
sports. 

“Dallas  is  probably  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  sports  city,”  Bevans  said.  “A  lot 
of  people  want  big  sports  here,  and  a 
lot  of  people  want  to  bring  sports 
here,  so  they  go  out  and  get  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  or  a  race,  or  a  franchise.” 

The  Morning  News  has  sought  to 
capture  that  market  by  giving  sports 
fans  just  about  everything  they  could 


possibly  want. 

Consider  its  coverage  of  football, 
the  sport  with  the  richest  Texas  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Every  Tuesday  during  the  high 
school  season,  it  devotes  three  entire 
pages  to  columns,  statistics  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Wedneday,  it  gives  the  same 
treatment  to  college  ball,  and  Thurs-  I 
day  to  the  pros. 

Despite  Dallas’  sprawl,  the  paper 
doesn’t  zone  its  sports  coverage, 
either. 

“We  decided  to  experiment  one 
Friday  night  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  by  zoning  basketball  scores.  We 
just  got  flooded  with  calls,”  Smith 
said. 

The  sports  section  also  includes  as 
much  agate  as  you  might  find  in  a  rural 
Texas  phone  book. 

There’s  country  club  golf  scores  ev¬ 
ery  Monday.  Results  from  Dallas’ 
numerous  road  races.  Tour  de  France 
bicycle  race  scores.  Racing  from 
Louisiana  Downs. 

And  always  in  the  same  place. 

“You’ve  got  to  be  consistent.  I 
think  the  readers  are  aware  when 
editors  begin  to  jerk  them  around,” 
Smith  said. 


“We’re  In  a  really  unfair 
situation  here,”  he  said. 
“The  competition  Is  not 
only  a  good  competitor,  a 
good  section  —  but  It  Is 
the  biggest  sports  section 
In  the  country  as  far  as  I 
can  see.” 


“That’s  the  problem  I  see  with  the 
Times  Herald,  they’re  not  consistent. 
You  may  find  something  one  day,  and 
not  find  it  the  next,”  Smith  added. 

“That’s  a  concern  of  ours,”  the 
Times  Herald’s  Bevans  said.  “But  in 
fairness,  I  don’t  know  of  too  many 
papers  in  the  country  that  have  as 
many  wide  open  pages  as  Dave  has. 
We  get  a  lot  of  five-column  ads  in  our 
section.” 

Bevans  said  a  redesign  in  the  fall 
should  help  with  the  problem. 

If  Bevans  is  working  with  less 
space,  he  is  also  working  without  a 
Dallas  sports  institution:  columnist 
Blackie  Sherrod. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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High  court  refuses  to  hear  newspaper  appeal  on  tax  ruling 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  an  appeal  from  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  which  said  the  state  of  Illinois 
had  violated  the  First  Amendment  by 
refusing  to  give  it  a  tax  break  granted 
to  other  industries. 

In  dispute  was  a  Tribune  claim  for  a 
use  tax  exemption  of  $2.3  million, 
based  on  its  constructing  a  new  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Chicago  and  buying  new 
presses  and  other  equipment. 

Illinois  exempts  manufacturers 
from  paying  use  taxes  on  “machinery 


and  equipment  primarily  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  or  assembling  of  tangible 
personal  property.” 

Illinois  said  the  Tribune  did  not 
qualify  for  the  exemption. 

State  officials  at  first  said  that  print¬ 
ing  was  not  the  same  as  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Later,  they  conceded  the  news¬ 
paper  was  a  manufacturer,  but  said  it 
still  did  not  qualify  for  the  exemption 
because  it  already  was  exempt  from 
the  retail  tax  on  the  sale  of  news¬ 
papers. 

When  state  courts  upheld  this  posi¬ 
tion,  the  Tribune  appealed  to  the  Sup¬ 


reme  Court,  asserting  in  briefs  that 
“the  Illinois  statutes  as  applied  by  the 
Illinois  courts  violate  the  First 
Amendment’s  freedom  of  the  press 
clause.” 

In  refusing  to  hear  the  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  Oct.  21  that  no 
substantial  federal  question  was  at 
stake. 

The  court  noted,  however,  that 
three  justices  wanted  to  hear  oral 
arguments  on  the  case.  They  were 
Byron  White,  John  Stevens  and  San¬ 
dra  Day  O’Connor. 


Equality  in  staffing  —  a  key  element  at  USA  Today 


USA  Today's  frequently  praised 
editorial  pages  —  which  emphasize 
equal  treatment  of  opposing  view¬ 
points  —  owes  much  of  its  success  to 
equality  in  staffing,  the  editor  of  the 
national  newspaper  says. 

John  C.  Quinn,  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president/news  for  Gannett 
Co.,  told  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
Women  In  Communications  Inc.  that 
the  balance  in  its  editorial  pages  is 
reflected  in  the  number  of  women  and 
minority  persons  on  its  staff. 

“USA  Today  was  born  with  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  equality  in  its  communica¬ 
tions  —  among  those  doing  the  speak¬ 
ing,  among  those  being  spoken  about 
and  among  those  being  spoken  to,” 
Quinn  said. 

The  three-year-old  paper’s  news 
staff  is  45%  female  and  19%  minority, 
he  said.  At  the  management  level, 
36%  are  women  and  28.5%  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  minority  groups. 

He  quoted  Barbara  Reynolds,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper’s  Inquiry  section,  as 
saying  that  representation  has  opened 
up  the  editorial  pages:  “By  having 
blacks  and  women  in  responsible 
positions  in  the  newspaper,  the  de¬ 
bate  changes,  is  opened  and  has  been 
proven  non-threatening  .  .  .  Often 


Sun-Times 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

arrangement  would  be  most  lucrative. 

“After  10  years  experience,  they 
take  (the  severence  payment)  out  of 
your  pension.  So  you’d  have  to  have, 
like,  seven  or  eight  years  to  make  it 
worth  it,  and  we  just  don’t  have  that 
many  people  like  that,”  he  said. 

“It’s  certainly  a  symbolic  thing  for 
Murdoch,  but  1  guess  it  boils  down  to 


our  perceptions  are  built  on  what  we 
think  is  happening  at  the  top,  since  we 
are  not  allowed  there.  Once  there  and 
being  meaningfully  included  in  the  de¬ 
bate  and  policy,  we  can  grow  and 
others  can  grow  with  us,”  Reynolds 
said. 


“By  integrating  biacks 
and  women  into  the 
reguiar  fiow  of  news  you 
hasten  the  day  when 
phrases  iike  ‘articuiate 
biack’  or  ‘strong-wiiied 
femaie’  won’t  be  used,” 
he  quoted  Reynoids  as 
saying. 


Quinn  said  Gannett  conciously 
tries  to  edit  the  paper  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  range  of  Americans. 

USA  Today,  for  example,  makes 
“a  daily  effort  to  make  Page  One 
appeal  to  all  segments  of  readers  and 
to  have  the  Page  One  photos  offer 
diversity  of  sex,  race,  age  and  such.” 


this  —  if  you  didn’t  leave  (because 
Murdoch  bought  the  paper)  you 
aren’t  going  to  leave,”  he  added. 

For  its  part,  Sun-Times  manage¬ 
ment  agreed  to  maintain  the  10% 
bonus  for  night  shift  work. 

That  had  been  the  most  contentious 
issue  in  the  negotiations,  which  began 
in  March.  The  paper  had  insisted  on 
major  changes  in  the  way  night  shift 
employees  are  paid.  The  company 
had  wanted  to  create,  in  effect,  a  two- 
tier  system  keeping  the  present  10% 


Quinn  also  quoted  Inquiry  editor 
Reynolds  as  saying  the  paper  tries  to 
use  more  blacks  and  women  as  news 
sources  in  stories  that  are  not  directly 
related  to  minority  issues. 

“By  integrating  blacks  and  women 
into  the  regular  flow  of  news  you  has¬ 
ten  the  day  when  phrases  like  ‘articu¬ 
late  black’  or  ‘strong-willed  female' 
won’t  be  used,”  he  quoted  Reynolds 
as  saying. 

In  another  speech  at  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  convention.  Women  In  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  immediate  past 
president  Kay  Lockridge  said  the 
organization  is  now  in  the  black  and 
has  begun  a  newsletter.  The  Profes¬ 
sional  Communicator. 

Lockridge,  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  New  York  City,  said  WlCl 
throughout  the  year  has  made  strong 
efforts  in  support  of  the  so-called 
“comparable  worth”  concept. 

“What  we’re  talking  about  is  un¬ 
equal  pay  based  on  classification  by 
gender.  Giving  different  names  or  ti¬ 
tles  to  women  and  men  doing  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  work,  often  results  in 
women  making  far  less  than  men,” 
she  said. 


night  differential  at  its  cash  value  for 
present  employees,  and  paying  newly 
hired  employees  $2  to  $10  per  shift, 
depending  on  classification. 

The  new  pact  also  institutes  the 
paper’s  first  probationary  period  for 
new  employees,  which  will  run  75 
days. 

In  addition,  the  company  will  make 
increased  pension  and  insurance  con¬ 
tributions.  A  “vacation  bonus”  paid 
to  employees  with  20  years  or  more 
experience  will  also  be  increased  $25 
to  $325. 
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We  developed  our  Communications  Group  to  help  our  clients  develop. 

MORGAN  STANLEY 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Three  executives  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  have  been 
named  vice  presidents  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

They  are  Ed  A.  Major,  advertising 
director;  Ronald  Krengel,  produc¬ 
tion  director,  and  Evan  A.  Ray,  con¬ 
troller. 

Major  joined  the  Gazette  in  1984  as 
a  retail  advertising  manager  and  was 
appointed  advertising  director  in 
March.  He  previously  was  with  the 
Denver  Post. 

Krengel  joined  the  newspaper  in 
May  after  18  years  with  the  Houston 
Post.  He  is  responsible  for  all  produc¬ 
tion  operations  and  labor  relations. 

Ray  was  named  controller  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1984,  moving  from  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  (Fla.)  Democrat. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Louis  J.  Golden,  a  former  night 
city  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
has  been  named  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Decker  Guertin  Cheyne,  a 
Hartford  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm.  For  the  past  four  years 
Golden  was  a  marketing  and  com¬ 
munications  executive  with  the 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Com- 


Carey  M.  Almond  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  and  the 
Athens  Daily  News.  He  succeeds  A. 
Mark  Smith,  the  recently  named 
general  manager  of  the  newspapers. 
Smith  replaced  Robert  W.  Cham¬ 
bers,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Tommy  Winters,  whose  43-year 
affiliation  with  the  Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin  included  stints  as  city  editor, 
night  editor  and  Sunday  sports  editor, 
was  recently  inducted  into  the  Nor¬ 
wich  City  League's  Hall  of  Fame.  He 
continues  to  contribute  a  column, 
“Recording  Sports,”  to  the  Gannett 
newspaper. 


Bill  Thompson  John  P.  Widdison 

Bill  Thompson,  a  Cincinnati  En-  Jame 
quirer  staff  member  since  1980,  has  preside 
been  promoted  to  editor  of  TriState  the  Lo, 
Magazine.  He  has  worked  as  sports  elected 
copy  editor,  assistant  sports  editor,  Armi 
and  Sunday  sports  editor.  Turnbi 

:ic  *  :ic  ter  a  4; 

,.  paper. 

John  P.  Whidison,  managing  edi-  \  • 

tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  [owing! 

gram  and  Sunday  Telegram,  was  consult 

elected  president  of  the  New  England  jaily  n 
Associated  Press  News  Executives  hd/ op 

Association  during  the  fall  meeting  in 
Sebasco,  Maine. 

He  is  also  president  of  the  New 
England  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  appoint 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 

*  *  *  ceeds  S 

Ralph  G.  Papaccioli  Jr.  has  been  joch  W 

promoted  to  associate  New  York  Thez 
advertising  manager  of  Parade  by 

zine,  a  title  he  shares  with  Paul  News 
Wolff.  chief  eK 

He  joined  Parade  a  year  and  a  half  [jon. 
ago  from  Sunday  Magazine  Network  Evan 
as  an  advertising  sales  representative.  vice  pi 
Michael  McDevitt  was  appointed  zines,  v 

western  manager  of  newspaper  rela-  Village 

tions  at  the  magazine.  He  was  western 
director  of  retail  sales  development  at 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
for  seven  years. 


James  E.  Armitage 


SOUTHEASTERN  FINANCIAL  VALUATIONS.  INC. 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  James  W.  Brockardt  has 
joined  the  firm  as  an  owner  and  Director  of  Operations. 

Southeastern  provides  going  concern  valuation, 
asset  allocation,  and  merger  and  acquisition  assistance 
to  public  and  private  companies. 

SOUTHEASTERN  FINANCIAL  VALUATIONS.  INC. 

7403  E.  Temple  Terrace  Hwy.  •  P.O.  Box  290196 
Tampa,  Florida  33687  e  (813)  985-7377 


James  E.  Armitage  was  appointed 
president  and  associate  publisher  of 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  and 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Armitage  succeeded  C.  Robert 
Turnbull,  who  retired  August  31  af¬ 
ter  a  45-year  career  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Armitage  joined  the  company  fol¬ 
lowing  several  years  as  a  management 
consultant,  primarily  in  the  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  industry.  He  has 
held  operating  management  positions 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

♦  ♦  * 

Martin  Singerman  has  been 
appointed  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  News  America  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.,  and  John  Evans  suc¬ 
ceeds  Singerman  as  president  of  Mur¬ 
doch  Magazines. 

The  appointments  were  announced 
by  Rupert  Murdoch,  chairman  of 
News  America  Holdings  Inc.,  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Evans,  who  has  been  executive 
vice  president  of  Murdoch  Maga¬ 
zines,  was  previously  publisher  of  the 
Village  Voice,  New  York  City. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bettuane  Levine  has  been  named 
fashion  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  A  staff  writer  since  1975,  she 
previously  was  Creative  director  of 
Coty  Cosmetics  in  New  York  City. 
Prior  to  that,  Levine  was  an  editor  at 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  in  New  York 
and  earlier  worked  as  a  writer  in 
advertising. 

♦  *  * 

Michael  Burrock  is  the  new 
director  of  special  projects,  a  newly 
created  position ,  at  the  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  application  software  in 
the  circulation  department.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  has  been  a  recruiter  for 
Computer  People  in  Tampa  and  sys¬ 
tems  programmer  for  the  Polk  County 
Data  Processing  Department. 
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IeRNADINE  morris  (left),  a 

fashion  reporter  for  the  New  YoHc 
Times  since  1 963,  is  congratulated  by 
Bernadette  Chirac,  who  represented 
her  husband.  Mayor  of  Paris  Jacques 
Chirac,  in  presenting  a  City  of  Paris 
medal  to  the  American  journalist. 

The  ceremony  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Paris  city  hall,  was  part  of  the  French 
Federation  of  Ready-to-Wear 
celebration,  with  Bernadine  Morris 
being  honored  as  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  fashion  industry.  She 
covers  fashion  collections  at  home  and 
abroad  os  o  reporter  and  critic. 


Staff  changes  at  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  include: 

Laura  Haynes,  from  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  Orange  (Texas) 
Leader,  to  radio/TV  writer. 

Bradley  Kelly,  from  municipal 
reporter  at  the  Union  City  (N.J.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  to  Albany  municipal  reporter. 

Patrick  Kurp,  from  court  reporter 
at  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item,  to  general  beat. 

♦  ♦  * 

Thomas  Enwright  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune,  moving 
up  from  city  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Louis  Gazitano,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
named  retail  advertising  director.  He 
replaces  David  Perm,  who  moved  to 
senior  vice  president  of  Golf  Digest/ 
Tennis,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of  Golf 
Digest  magazine. 

Gazitano,  with  the  Times  since 
1976,  has  held  management  ppst  in  the 
retail  ad  department  since  1^80. 

♦  *  * 

Thomas  Buell  Jr.  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  business/labor  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette.  He  re¬ 
placed  Edward  Peeks,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring. 

Buell  joined  the  newspaper  in  1981 
and  covered  City  Hall  and  the  state 
coal  industry  before  being  named 
assistant  business/labor  editor  earlier 
this  year. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Lind  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  Somerset  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Somerset,  Pa.  He  has 
been  general  manager/publisher  of 
the  Connellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier 
since  1977. 

Lind  began  in  1962  at  the  Waynes- 
burg  (Pa.)  Democrat  Messenger, 
where  he  became  editor.  He  joined 
the  Daily  Courier  news  staff  in  1966 
and  was  named  editor  in  1975. 


Don  Thornton  has  joined  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  Tribune  as  metro  editor, 
moving  from  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  afternoon  edition  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News. 

He  previously  worked  for  United 
Press  International  in  New  York, 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  has  held  editing  posi¬ 
tions  at  several  California  newspap¬ 
ers  and  was  an  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  Courant. 

Also,  Pam  Reasner  joined  the 
Times  Tribune  as  graphics  editor 
working  primarily  in  the  living  depart¬ 
ment  with  additional  assignments  in 
all  newsroom  departments.  She  was 
assistant  feature  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  from  1977  working  as  an 
editor  on  various  sections.  She  is  a 
dance  writer  and  critic. 

Marlene  Somsak  joined  the  Times 
Tribune  as  assistant  metro  editor/ 
business  in  charge  of  all  business 
coverage,  including  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecution  for  daily  and  Sunday  papers. 

She  was  a  reporter  for  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  and  previously  was 
with  newspapers  in  North  Carolina 
and  Missouri. 

*  ♦  * 

Susan  Souders-Obrecht,  general 
manager  of  Times  Publishing  Group, 
Inc.,  Towson,  Md.,  was  named  vice 
president  of  the  corporation.  The 
group  publishes  the  Towson  Times, 
the  Baltimore  Messenger,  and  the 
Jeffersonian . 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 
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The  Associated  Press  has  appointed 
flve  new  domestic  correspondents: 

Les  Blumenthal  has  been  named 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the 
Springfield,  III.,  bureau.  He  joined 
AP  in  Seattle  in  1976  after  three  years 
at  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

Douglas  J.  Fisher  was  named  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  news¬ 
man  in  the  Columbus  bureau  since 
1983,  he  previously  was  v,Ith  broad¬ 
cast  stations  in  Dayton  and  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  worked  for  the  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette. 

Martha  Bryson  Model  was 
named  Huntington,  W.Va.,  corres¬ 
pondent.  She  joined  AP  at  Charleston 
in  1977  and  later  became  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  statehouse  correspondent.  Earlier 
in  her  career  she  worked  for  the  Key 
West  Citizen  and  the  Beckley  (W.Va.) 
Post-Herald. 

David  C.  McCormick  Jr.  was 
appointed  correspondent  in  charge  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  bureau.  He  was  with 
the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  for  five 
years  and  joined  AP  in  New  Orleans 
in  1981,  later  becoming  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Evansville,  Ind. 

Randolph  Picht  was  named 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  correspondent.  He 
joined  the  news-cooperative  in  1983 
following  two  years  on  the  McComb 
(Miss.)  Enterprise- Journal. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Michael  Jenner  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  editor/ 
news  at  the  Hartford  Courant  from 
assistant  managing  editor  for  the  night 
operation.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
planning  and  coordinating  all  desks 
for  both  daily  and  Sunday  news 
budgets. 

In  addition,  Jenner  will  coordinate 
all  advertising  layout  and  production 
schedules  with  the  news  side,  as  well 
as  coordinate  special  sections. 

Jenner  worked  two  years  as  news/ 
photo  editor  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  three  years  as  news  editor 
and  city  editor  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Daily  Tribune. 


Promotions  at  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  follow. 

Steve  Andrist  has  been  named  the 
new  city  editor.  He  replaces  Dan 
Peterson,  who  resigned  to  return  to 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Andrist  has  been  county  govern¬ 
ment  reporter  since  1981.  He  also 
worked  at  the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Daily 
News. 

Janice  McFarland  has  been 
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named  special  projects  editor.  In  this 
new  position  she  will  be  assistant  city 
editor  and  have  prime  responsibility 
for  long-range,  in-depth  coverage. 

She  joined  the  newspaper  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1966  and  has  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  editor  for  the  Spectrum  sec¬ 
tion  since  1973. 

Martha  Helgerson  was  named 
assistant  Spectrum  editor.  She  has 
been  a  staff  writer  for  the  section 
since  1983  and  previously  worked  for 
dailies  in  Iowa. 

Jon  Losness  was  named  assistant 
news  editor.  Copy  editor  since  1983, 
he  had  worked  previously  as  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald. 

Tom  Schmidt  has  been  named  Lei¬ 
sure  editor,  replacing  Mark  Hanna, 
who  moved  to  the  Houston  Post  as 
arts  and  entertainment  editor. 
Schmidt  has  been  a  Leisure  section 
staff  writer  since  last  year  and  earlier 
worked  for  the  Montana  Standard, 
Butte. 

*  *  * 

Joining  the  staff  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner  as  a  columnist  is  novelist 
Cyra  McFadden.  She  is  the  author  of 
“Serial,”  a  novel  satirizing  life  in 
Marin  County,  California.  Her 
second  book  “Rain  or  Shine,”  is  due 
from  Alfred  A.  Knopf  next  April. 

Before  becoming  a  full-time  writer, 
McFadden  taught  English  at  San 
Francisco  State  University. 

Hunter  S.  Thompson  will  appear 
in  the  Examiner  as  at-large  media  cri¬ 
tic.  The  author  of  several  books.  Dr. 
Thompson  served  simultaneously  as 
national  affairs  correspondent  and 
poetry  and  weapons  editor  for  Rolling 
Stone  magazine. 

♦  *  * 

William  H.  Muldoon  111,  who 
was  promoted  to  director  of  market¬ 
ing  for  Harte-Hanks  Graphics  last 
March,  was  named  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Texas  Weekly  Magazine,  the 


Harte-Hanks  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  inaugurated  last  month.  He 
will  manage  a  sales  staff  based  in  Sah 
Antonio  and  coordinate  sales  efforts 
by  two  national  sales  representive 
firms  and  a  network  of  Harte-Hanks 
sales  representatives. 

♦  *  * 

Jim  Poling,  who  has  held  senior 
news  posts  at  both  the  Canadian  Press 
and  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
news  services.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  control  and  allocation  of  editorial 
budget  and  staff  rescources  in  CP  and 
its  broadcast  affliate  BN. 

Poling  has  been  editorial  director  at 
Broadcast  News  for  two  years  and 
before  that  was  bureau  chief  at  Van¬ 
couver  and  deputy  bureau  chief  at 
Ottawa. 

Also,  Mel  Sufrin,  chief  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  the  last  six  years  and  a 
veteran  of  many  CP  departments  and 
bureaus  over  a  long  career,  assumes 
broader  duties  related  to  special 
editorial  and  marketing  projects,  with 
the  title  of  vice  president. 

Wayne  Waldroff  becomes  gener¬ 
al  news  director  of  Broadcast  News 
and  assumes  many  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  carried  out  previously  by  Poling. 
Waldroff  is  currently  BN’s  senior  su¬ 
pervising  editor  with  responsibility 
for  audio  services. 


Landmark  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  Shelby ville,  Ky.,  has  pro¬ 
moted  two  vice  presidents  to  new 
positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

Larry  Paden  was  named  vice 
president/operations  from  vice  presi¬ 
dent/  marketing.  Randy  Mast  was 
named  vice  president/treasurer  from 
vice-president/controller. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LfNORA  WILUAMSON 


IS  the  peace  corps  still  around? 

YES . . .  and  celebrating  25  years  of  Americans  serving  in  the  Third  World  - 
and  do  we  have  stories  to  telll 

Oct.  1985 -Oct.  1986  is  Peace  Corps'  25th  Anniversary  Year. 

. . .  Chances  are  at  least  one  of 110,000 former  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
is  living  and  working  in  your  circulatbn  area.  - — 

. . .  6,000  Americans  are  currently  sen/ing. 

. . .  Thousands  are  preparing  to  join. 

Share  their  stories  with  your  readers. 


Contact:  Publle  Affairs  Pooco  Corps 
806  Connoetleiif  Avo.,  N.W.  Washington.  D.C.  20526  202-254-5010 
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High  court  to  rule  on  press  access  to  criminal  hearings 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  agreed 
October  15  to  decide  whether  judges 
can  exclude  the  press  and  the  public 
from  pretrial  hearings  in  criminal 
cases. 

The  court  decided  to  hear  an  appeal 
by  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise  against  a  judge  who  closed 
a  preliminary  proceeding  in  a  murder 
trial. 

The  case  will  give  the  Supreme 
Court  an  opportunity  to  refine  its  atti¬ 
tude  on  conflicts  between  the  rights  of 
a  free  press  and  the  rights  of  defend¬ 
ants  for  fair  trials. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1980 

Dallas  sports 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

“There’s  no  question  Blackie  Sher¬ 
rod  is  one  of  the  top  10  sports  report¬ 
ing  figures  of  all  time,”  Bevans  said  of 
the  65-year-old  columnist. 

Sherrod  left  the  Times  Herald  last 
year  to  join  the  rival  Morning  News, 
and  the  jury  is  out  on  how  many  read¬ 
ers  he  took  with  him. 

“If  anyone  says  Blackie's  leaving 
didn’t  hurt  us,  that’s  ridiculous- 
.  .  .  But  did  we  lose  any  quality  in 
columnists  when  we  lost  him? 
No  ...  I  don’t  think  we  did,”  Be¬ 
vans  said. 


“IV/ien  ive  go  around  the 
country,  we  find  our 
section  is  better  (than 
others  nationaily).  But 
we’re  down  the  street 
from  a  freak,  in  a  sense.” 


At  the  Times  Herald,  Sherrod 
joined  columnists  Randy  Galloway, 
know  for  his  strong  opinions,  and 
David  Casstevens. 

However,  the  Times  Herald  has  its 
own  defector  from  the  competition. 
Skip  Bayless,  whose  opinionated  col¬ 
umns  inspire  both  loyalty  and  loath¬ 
ing  in  readers. 

Smith  called  Bayless’  leaving  the 
Morning  News  three  years  ago,  “my 
first  major  crisis,”  but  he  now  con¬ 
tends  the  paper  was  not  hurt  by  the 
move. 

“I  don’t  know  anyone  who  works 
harder  to  stay  topical  than  Skip,”  Be¬ 
vans  said.  “And  he  has  matured  in  the 
last  three  years.” 


that  the  press  and  public  normally 
have  a  right  to  attend  criminal  trials 
although  judges  may  conduct  trials  or 
portions  of  them  in  secret  as  a  last 
resort  to  ensure  fairness  and  only  af¬ 
ter  telling  why  such  steps  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  previous  year,  the  court  had 
ruled  that  the  Constitutional  right  of 
access  to  a  trial  itself  —  intended  at 
least  in  part  to  assure  a  defendant’s 
right  to  a  fair  trial  —  does  not  give  the 
public  and  press  any  right  to  attend 
pretrial  proceedings.  The  court, 
however,  did  not  address  whether  the 
First  Amendment  gives  the  press  and 
public  the  right  to  attend  preliminary 
hearings. 

In  the  case  appealed  by  the  Press- 
Enterprise,  a  California  judge  at  the 
request  of  the  defendant’sjawyers  ex¬ 
cluded  outsiders  from  a  41 -day  pre¬ 
trial  hearing  for  Robert  Rubane  Diaz, 
who  eventually  was  convicted  of  kill¬ 
ing  12  hospital  patients  by  administer¬ 
ing  massive  doses  of  a  heart  drug. 

The  newspaper  tried  to  obtain 
transcripts  of  the  proceedings  but 
Diaz  objected  initially  and  the  trial 
judge  ruled  that  release  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  reasonably  could  be  expected 
to  prejudice  the  defendant’s  right  to  a 


fair  trial.  This  position  was  upheld  by 
the  California  Supreme  Court  which 
ruled  last  December  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  does  not  provide  a  right  of 
access  to  pretrial  hearings,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  law  allows  closing  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearings  to  protect  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

The  Press-Enterprise  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  argued  that  the  high 
court’s  decisions  in  the  past  have 
established  that  court  proceedings 
can  be  closed  only  rarely  “and  only 
for  cause  shown  that  outweighs  the 
value  of  openness.”  A  number  of 
media  organizations  support  the 
appeal,  but  the  Superior  Court  of 
Riverside  County  objects,  arguing 
that  the  case  was  not  a  good  one  for 
setting  precedents  because  Diaz  ulti¬ 
mately  waived  his  right  to  a  jury  trial 
and  the  transcript  of  the  closed  ses¬ 
sions  was  made  public. 

Hardee’s  selects 
new  ad  agency 

Hardee’s  Food  Systems  has 
selected  Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  its  Area  1  res¬ 
taurants. 


AMERICA  BT  THE  THROAT 
The  Stranglehold 
of  Federal  Bureaucracy 

by 

George  Roche 
President,  Hillsdale  College 
Former  Chairman, 

National  CotmcU  on  Educational  Research 


BYTHI 


rofwQPd  by  MMkam  P  Bucktoy.  Jr 


“A  ludd,  even  entertaining,  yet  also  brilliant  and  penetrating  diagnosis  of 
the  major  social  disease  of  our  time.  A  splendid  book  that  deserves  very  wide 
readership.”  IVobel  Lamreate,  Niltoa  Friedaiaa 

‘Tinless  the  gargantuan  wastefulness  of  federal  bmeaucracy  Is  brought  imder 
control,  we  are  headed  for  political  and  economic  disaster.  George  Roche  makes 
...the  problem  frighteningly  clear.  His  book... displays  a  keen  understanding 
of  this  Issue,  and  carries  an  Important  message...” 

Williaai  E.  Siaioa,  Eonaer  Searctary  of  the  Treasarjr 

Aoierica  by  the  Throat  Is  part  of  Hillsdale  College’s  defense  of  In¬ 
dependence  and  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  Dr.  Roche  and  Hillsdale  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  providing  Intellectual  leadership  through  the  College’s  curriculum, 
the  Center  for  Constructive  Alternatives,  and  the  Shavano  Institute  for  National 
Leadership.  _ 

Now  in  paperback,  Aaieriea  by  the  Throat  Is  available  for 
85.00  from  the  Hillsdale  College  Press.  To  order  your  copy  and  to 
receive  a  complimentary  subscription  to  Hillsdale  College’s  mon¬ 
thly  publication,  laipriiais,  or  to  learn  more  about  our  programs 
please  contact:  Peter  C.  McCarty,  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale, 

Michigan  49242. 
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Newsprint  mills  under  fire 

At  an  ANPA  seminar,  dailies  tell  paper  suppliers  that  Improved 
quality  is  essential  to  meet  competition  from  other  media 


By  George  Garneau 

Quality. 

That,  in  a  word,  emerged  as  the 
clear  theme  recently  in  Chicago  at 
“Newsprint  and  the  Pressroom  — 
II,”  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association. 

As  pressure  from  competition 
mounts  for  more  color  and  better 
quality  in  newspapers,  attention  has 
turned  to  the  ultimate  vehicle  of  news¬ 
paper  quality:  the  paper  it  is  printed 
on,  newsprint. 

An  audience  of  300  paper  company 
employees  and  100  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees  was  told,  from  several  per¬ 
spectives,  that  the  quality  of  news¬ 
print  figures  importantly  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  by  newspapers  to  keep  readers 
and  advertisers  from  turning  to  maga¬ 
zines,  television  and  other  media  with 
the  ability  to  reproduce  graphic  im¬ 
ages  with  high  impact. 

Chuck  Blevins,  vice-president  for 
production  at  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  crisp  and  colorful  nation¬ 
al  daily  USA  Today,  said:  “We  must 
have  more  consistency  in  newsprint 
from  mill  to  mill,  from  machine  to 
machine.  We  cannot  afford  to  have 


‘We  must  have  more 
consistency  in  newsprint 
from  mill  to  mill,  from 
machine  to  machine.  V/e 
cannot  afford  to  have 
paper  that  is  different 
from  day  to  day.” 

—  Chuck  Blevins, 
Gannett  Co.  > 


paper  that  is  different  from  day  to 
day.” 

Blevins  urged  newspapers,  “De¬ 
mand  the  best  newsprint  from  your 
manufacturer.”  He  warned  newsprint 
manufacturers:  “Only  those  that  pro¬ 
duce  top  quality  newsprint  will  be 
properly  positioned  in  the  industry.” 

Blevins  said  that  as  publishers  be¬ 
come  more  oriented  to  producing  col¬ 


orful  newspapers  with  increased 
visual  impact,  attention  will  focus  on 
the  quality  of  newsprint,  which  will  be 
monitored  more  frequently  for  con¬ 
formance  to  standards,  a  practice 
already  in  effect  at  USA  Today  and 
some  other  newspapers. 


As  pressure  from 
comj^tition  mounts  for 
more  color  and  better 
quality  in  newspapers, 
attention  has  turned  to 
the  ultimate  vehicle  of 
newspaper  quality:  the 
paper  it  is  printed  on, 
newsprint. 


According  to  Wallace  C.  Finley, 
executive  vice  president  of  Donohue 
Inc.  of  Quebec,  newspapers  face  a 
“color  challenge”  —  to  produce  a 
more  attractive  and  colorful  product 
—  if  they  are  to  keep  advertisers  from 
switching  to  magazines  or  television. 
And  quality  color  reproduction 
necessarily  means  quality  newsprint. 

Finley  said  that  advertisers  are  con¬ 
scious  of  differences  between  news¬ 
print  and  paper  stocks  used  in  maga¬ 
zines.  He  suggested  that  industry 
standards  need  to  be  applied  to  news¬ 
papers  as  they  are  to  magazines. 

John  Davis  of  Greater  Buffalo 
Press,  the  huge  commercial  printer 
and  printer  of  Sunday  comics  for 
newspapers,  called  for  paper  com¬ 
panies  to  “get  your  major  senior  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  involved  in  and  committed 
to  quality.” 

“We’re  going  to  require  that  quality 
assurance  be  built  in  before  (paper) 
arrives,”  Davis  said,  noting  that 
Greater  Buffalo  spends  $1.5  million  a 
year  having  its  supplies  tested. 

John  Irvin,  production  manager  of 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  said  a  substandard 
sheet  can  “void”  all  the  effort  at  qual¬ 
ity  put  in  before  the  paper  goes  to 


press. 

Irvin  said  that  runability,  how  well 
a  paper  performs  on  the  press,  is  still 
of  secondary  consideration  compared 
to  printability,  how  well  the  paper 
accepts  print.  He  noted  that  runabil¬ 
ity,  one  measure  of  which  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  web  breaks,  has  improved  “sig¬ 
nificantly”  over  the  last  five  years. 

Irvin  said  his  company  uses  nine 
paper  suppliers  and  their  newsprint  is 
tested  and  then  rated  as  A  or  B  stock. 
Suppliers  of  B  stock  are  “harangued” 
until  they  improve  their  newsprint  or 
purchases  are  cut,  he  said. 

He  said  his  pet  peeve  was  having  to 
store  so  many  different  kinds  of  cores 
for  paper  rolls,  different  cores  for 
each  size  roll  and  for  each  company. 

At  USA  Today,  minimum  stan¬ 
dards  for  quality  are  checked  regular¬ 
ly.  According  to  Blevins  they  are: 
95%  opacity,  a  TAPPI  brightness  rat¬ 
ing  of  58,  dominant  wavelength  of 
580±1,  color  saturation  of  6 ±.5, 
smoothness  of  1()0±  10  or  3.10±.35, 
depending  on  which  scale  is  used. 

Gannett  uses  a  certification  form 
with  each  shipment  to  assure  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  product,  as  well  as  lab  tests 


John  Irvin,  production 
manager  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent, 
said  a  substandard  sheet 
can  “void”  all  the  effort  at 
quality  put  in  before  the 
paper  goes  to  press. 


in  house,  by  the  ANPA  and  indepen¬ 
dent  labs. 

While  newspaper  representatives 
called  for  improved  quality  and  con¬ 
sistency  in  newsprint,  paper  com¬ 
panies  and  some  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  reported  significant  improve¬ 
ments  in  newsprint.  Indicators  such 
as  the  number  of  web  breaks  were 
said  to  have  declined  considerably  in 
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the  past  three  years,  according  to  one 
study. 

Partially  responsible  for  improved 
newsprint  has  been  the  use  of  twin- 
wire  formers  in  paper  manufacturing. 
Gordon  Mitchell,  a  physicist  for  Mac¬ 
Millan  Bloedel  Research  in  British 
Columbia,  said  twin-wire  forming 
helped  to  produce  a  more  even  and 
brighter  sheet  that  is  less  prone  to 
cause  linting  on  presses. 

Ralph  Roth,  vice  president  of  op¬ 
erations  at  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  which  is  testing  flexo  print¬ 
ing  at  two  of  its  newspapers,  said  pap¬ 
er  is  important  to  flexo,  which  is 
assuming  a  greater  role  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

One  of  the  principal  attributes  of 
flexographic  newspaper  printing  is 
that  it  produces  markedly  less  paper 
waste  —  and  that  means  big  savings 
for  newspapers.  Waste  can  be  half 
that  of  letterpress  and  a  small  fraction 
of  the  waste  associated  with  offset, 
which  requires  balancing  ink  and  wa¬ 
ter  levels.  In  flexo,  inking  is  not 


adjustable  at  the  press  level. 

Though  flexo  is  basically  a  “forgiv¬ 
ing”  process,  Roth  said,  the  quality  of 
newsprint  affects  it  considerably.  He 
said  that  for  best  results  in  flexo, 
newsprint  should  be  smooth,  bright 
and  uniformly  thick.  Impression 
pressures  being  very  light,  flexo  is 
more  affected  by  irregularities.  “If 
you  reduce  linting,  you'll  make  us 
very  happy  at  Knight-Ridder,”  he 
said,  referring  to  problems  of  plate 
plugging,  resulting  in  part  from  loose 
paper  fibers,  that  have  plagued  flexo 
tests. 

Davis  of  Greater  Buffalo  called  for 
a  newsprint  specifically  designed  for 
flexo,  the  process  to  which  his  com¬ 
pany  is  switching  its  letterpress  units. 
Flexo  newsprint,  he  said,  should  be 
lighter  in  weight,  stronger,  smoother, 
free  of  lint,  opaque,  brighter  and 
cheaper. 

Davis  said  that  a  32-pound  sheet  is 
used  for  printing  most  comics  now, 
but  flexo  has  looked  well  on  a  22- 


pound  sheet.  Such  a  thinning  of  the 
sheet  could  produce  great  savings  in  a 
flexo  newspaper  environment. 

As  K.L.  Macdonald,  group  vice 
president  for  newsprint  at  Abitibi- 
Price  Inc.,  said  in  his  closing  remarks, 
newsprint  makers  and  newspapers 
share  a  symbiotic  relationship.  Their 
futures  are  intertwined.  Since  quality 
is  necessary  for  the  survival  of  news¬ 
papers  it  becomes  a  similar  necessity 
for  paper  makers. 

But  quality  costs  money. 

“The  heavy  price  of  quality  is  only 
possible  if  the  money  is  there  to  pay 
for  it,”  Macdonald  said.  To  upgrade 
older  newsprint  mills  so  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  type  of  newsprint  demanded 
for  better  looking  newspapers  will 
cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  next  few  years,  he  said. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is: 
Will  newspapers  be  willing  to  pay  for 
or  to  pass  along  to  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  the  higher  costs  of  producing 
such  a  high  quality  newsprint  to  carry 
the  colorf^ul  news  being  demanded? 


New  prices  for  inks  with  treated  oiis 


Flint  Ink  Corp.  and  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  have  released  prices  for  new 
formulations  of  news  inks  using  treat¬ 
ed  oils. 

The  new  inks  cost  more  than  cur¬ 
rently  used  inks  made  with  untreated 
oils  because  of  added  steps  in  refin¬ 
ing.  But  the  new  formulations  are  ex¬ 
pected  widely  to  replace  inks  using 
untreated  oils  in  newspaper  press 
rooms  because  beginning  in  Novem¬ 
ber  ink  made  with  untreated  oil  will  be 
required  by  federal  regulations  to  car¬ 
ry  warnings  of  health  risks  as  possible 
carcinogens. 

Flint,  citing  “updated”  prices  from 
suppliers,  has  lowered  its  original 
prices  for  the  new  inks.  Bulk  prices 
for  letterpress  black  ink  made  with 
treated  oil  will  be  36  cents  a  pound. 
Low  rub  letterpress,  formulated  to 
rub  off  less  on  the  hands  of  readers, 
will  cost  52  cents  a  pound.  Offset 
black  ink  in  bulk  will  cost  47  cents  a 
pound  for  standard  and  63  cents  a 
pound  for  low  rub. 

GPT,  a  division  of  Sun  Chemical 
Corp.,  meanwhile,  has  posted  prices 
for  its  line  of  news  inks  made  with 
treated  oils.  Bulk  prices  for  letter- 
press  black  will  be  36  cents  a  pound, 
up  from  26  cents.  Offset  black  will 
cost  47  cents  a  pound,  up  from  39 
cents. 

While  no  evidence  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  linking  currently  used  inks  to  can¬ 
cer  in  humans,  oils  used  to  make  them 
have  caused  tumors  when  applied  to 
the  skin  of  laboratory  animals.  Under 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  regulations,  the  inks 


therefore  would  have  to  carry  warn 
ings  of  health  risks. 

Fearing  repercussions  from  press 
operators  and  readers  exposed  to  inks 
labeled  with  health  warnings,  news 


papers  have  expressed  a  willingness 
to  pay  as  much  as  double  for  inks 
using  treated  oils,  especially  when  the 
benefits  of  low-rub  inks  are  taken  into 
account. 


Looking  for  a  Front-End  system... 

With  a  path  to  Pagination? 
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Fighting  newsprint  waste  at  the  Detroit  News 


Jack  Delphy  is  fighting  a  battle  he 
knows  is  unwinnable. 

Delphy,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Detroit  News,  and  his 
troops  skirmish  daily  in  the  press¬ 
room,  the  mailroom  and  paper  stor¬ 
age  areas. 

The  enemy  is  newsprint  waste. 

In  this  fight,  you  don't  talk  about 
winning.  You  talk  about  losing  less. 
Because  in  newspaper  printing,  some 
newsprint  always  gets  delivered  to 
the  recycler  instead  of  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber. 

At  newspapers,  where  paper  gener¬ 
ally  accounts  for  at  least  a  quarter  of 
the  overall  cost  of  publishing,  the  los¬ 
ses  attributed  to  newsprint  waste, 
averaging  between  3%  and  5%  but 
sometimes  higher,  can  be  signifi¬ 
cant  —  in  the  millions  of  dollars 
annually  at  a  large  newspaper. 

An  awareness  campaign 
centers  on  Wilty  Waste,  a 
kind  of  human  paper  roii 
character  who  is  to 
newsprint  waste  what 
Smokey  the  Bear  is  to 
forest  fires. 


At  a  recent  conference  in  Chicago 
entitled  “Newsprint  and  the  Press¬ 
room  —  II,”  Delphy  shared  a  list  of 
waste-cutting  strategies  developed  at 
the  News  under  battlefield  condi¬ 
tions. 

Delphy  said  the  News,  which  uses 
110,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year, 
formed  a  newsprint  conservation 
committee  in  the  late  70s.  In  the  last 
five  years,  the  committee — including 
journeyman  press  operators,  paper 
handlers  and  mailers  as  well  as  super¬ 
intendents  —  has  had  to  cope  with 
waste  problems  stemming  from 
changes  such  as  conversion  to  offset 
printing,  web  width  reductions,  proc¬ 
ess  color  and  spray  bar  dampening. 

“As  those  of  you  know  who  have 
made  any  of  these  changes,”  Delphy 
said,  “it  tends  to  Just  skyrocket 
waste.  So  it’s  a  battle  that  you  have  to 
fight  all  the  time,  every  day.” 

The  first  move  is  to  formulate  goals 
and  to  monitor  progress  regularly. 

A  key  part  of  saving  paper  is 
marketing  the  idea  to  employees,  Del¬ 
phy  said.  An  awareness  campaign 
centers  on  Willy  Waste,  a  kind  of  hu¬ 
man  paper  roll  character  who  is  to 
newsprint  waste  what  Smokey  the 
Bear  is  to  forest  fires. 


Willy  intones  to  employees  that 
only  they  can  prevent  newsprint 
waste.  He  reminds  them  that  5,000 
rolls  a  year  are  wasted  at  the  News, 
that  the  newsprint  in  four  90-page 
newspapers  costs  $1 .  A  pallet  packed 
with  baled  waste  paper  reminds  em¬ 
ployees  that  21,000  such  skids  are 
thrown  away  every  year. 

Besides  making  employees  con¬ 
scious  of  waste,  Delphy  ran  down  a 
list  of  practical  paper-saving  tips: 

•  Don’t  use  cold  paper.  With  a  $50 
temperature  probe  bought  from  a 
Radio  Shack  store,  the  News  meas¬ 
ures  temperatures  in  the  cores  of 
rolls.  Rolls  with  temperatures  below 
40  degrees  are  allowed  to  warm  in  a 
warehouse.  Using  warmer  paper  has 
reduced  costly  web  breaks. 

•  Grind  rough  and  damaged  areas  on 
the  ends  of  paper  rolls  using  a  disk 
grinder  similar  to  those  for  auto  body 
work.  The  technique  reduces  web 
breaks  and  “...we  almost  never  have 
a  roll  that  we  cannot  run.” 

•  Detect  glue  on  roll  ends  by  asking 
paper  suppliers  to  color  the  ends  blue. 
Coloring  allows  identification  of  glue 
spots,  which  should  be  ground  off  to 
prevent  web  breaks. 

•  Check  registration  of  offset  plates 
after  bending.  A  machine  Delphy  said 
he  designed  is  used  to  cut  down  costly 
registration  problems  before  press 
time.  Delphy  said  the  machine  was 
available  commercially  and  cost 
about  $5,000. 

•  Don’t  start  a  press  with  paper  rolls 
smaller  than  12  inches  in  diameter. 
Instead  use  a  new  roll  and  use  the  old 
one  for  alignment  during  makeready. 

•  Keep  pasters  adjusted  for  roll 
changes  at  'A  inch  to  maintain 
“acceptable”  waste. 

•  Order  half  rolls  that  are  '/s-inch  nar¬ 
rower  than  normal.  That  results  in  41 
free  rolls  over  the  course  of  a  year  for 
the  News,  improved  runnability  be¬ 
cause  the  narrower  roll  keeps  the 
sheet  from  the  slitter  and  better  quali¬ 
ty  because  of  reduced  linting. 

•  Organize  a  “rolling  hold.”  To  pre¬ 
vent  overproduction  on  multiple 
presses,  presses  can  be  shut  down 
gradually  until  one  press  runs  at 
20,000  papers  per  hour.  This  allows  a 
more  accurate  count  and  reduced 
reorders. 

•  Mailers  remove  pasted  papers.  A 
bell  hooked  to  the  mailroom  sounds 
when  a  paster  begins  a  new  roll.  It 
warns  mailers,  who  have  more  time 
than  press  operators,  to  look  out  for 
an  orange  tag  and  remove  only  those 
papers  affected  by  pasting  instead  of 


discarding  an  armful  of  papers,  good 
as  well  as  bad. 

•  Identify  waste.  A  built-in,  $25 
sprayer,  activated  by  press  operators, 
automatically  sprays  copies  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  with  a  bold  stripe  of  green 
vegetable  dye,  thereby  eliminating 
confusion  about  what  is  salable. 

•  Reduce  wrinkling.  Wrinkled  papers 
at  the  bottom  of  a  stack  can  be  caused 
by  varying  speeds  at  transfer  points. 
By  adjusting  pulleys  and  speeds  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  damaged  on  conveyors. 

•  Communicate  better.  A  rugged. 
Navy-style  intercom  system  between 
the  press  and  mail  rooms  aids  time- 
sensitive  communications  and  helps 
efficiency. 

•  Smooth  inserting.  Inserting  some¬ 
times  sticky  packages  is  smoother 
when  silicone  is  sprayed  into  the  press 
fan. 

At  newspapers,  where 
paper  generaiiy  accounts 
for  at  ieast  a  quarter  of 
the  overaii  cost  of 
pubiishing,  the  iosses 
attributed  to  newsprint 
waste . . .  can  be 
significant. 

•  Reduce  plant  deadheads,  or  unpaid 
in-house  copies.  By  asking  depart¬ 
ment  heads  to  decrease  by  10%  the 
number  of  in-house  papers  they  took, 
the  News  saved  about  102,000  copies 
a  year. 

•  The  approximately  650,000  copies  a 
year  distributed  to  2,500  employees 
can  come  from  marginal  waste,  or 
papers  that  are  readable  but  not  sal¬ 
able. 

•  Establish  specifications  for  roll 
wrappers.  The  paper  wrapper  around 
newsprint  rolls  weighs  10  pounds  and 
is  paid  for  at  the  same  price  as  news¬ 
print,  currently  22.7  cents  a  pound,  or 
$2.27  per  roll  wrapper.  That  could  be 
reduced  to  eight  pounds,  Delphy  said. 

•  Slow  the  presses  to  20,000  papers 
per  hour  when  mailroom  problems 
develop.  This  buys  time  for  repairs 
and  avoids  the  waste  involved  in  stop¬ 
ping  and  restarting  the  press. 

•  Get  mailers  to  check  papers  for 
quality  every  15  minutes  on  each  line. 
Delphy  praised  mailers  at  the  News 
for  the  quality-control  job  they  do. 

•  Keep  tabs  on  startup  waste  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  and  then  seek  to 
diminish  the  waste. 
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Automation  is  one  thing 
Productivity  is  three. 


NP-1472  Newspaper  Inserter 


BOSS-60  Packaging  System 


NP-100  Programmable  Palletizer 


Harris’s  NP-1472  inserter,  BOSS-60  packaging  storage/retrieval.  A  programmable  logic  system 
system  and  NP-100  programmed  palletizer  are  controls  all  functions. 

designed  to  bring  new  productivity  to  newspaper  Alone,  each  is  a  dependable  unit  that  pays  off 

mailrooms.  investment  with  lower  operating  costs  and  in- 

The  NP-1472  has  the  versatility  to  adapt  to  any  creased  speed, 
inserting  job  quickly  and  easily.  It  produces  Together,  the  three  form  an  integrated  system 

packages  of  up  to  300  broadsheet  pages  in  many  that  will  raise  mailroom  efficiency  higher  than  it’s  ever 

jacket  formats  and  automatically  repairs  in-  been.  Each  machine  is  designed  to  work  smoothly 

complete  sets.  with  the  others,  moving  product  from  press  to  pallet 

The  BOSS-60  automates  packaging  by  doing  quickly,  precisely,  and  with  a  minimum  of  labor, 

the  work  of  two  conventional  lines  in  half  the  floor  The  NP-1472,  BOSS-60,  and  NP-100  bring  more 

space  and  with  half  the  labor.  The  integrated  func-  than  automation  to  material  handling.  They  deliver 
tions  produce  high  quality,  strapped  or  unstrapped  productivity. 

bundles  at  up  to  50  per  minute.  For  more  information,  write  Harris  Graphics 

The  NP-100  neatly  palletizes  stacks  or  bundles  Corporation,  Bindery  Systems  Division,  Champlain, 
quickly,  for  better  product  protection  and  improved  NY  12919. 

H  HARRIS 

GRAPHICS 

BItxlery  Systems  Division 

P.O.  Box  518  ■  Champlain,  New  York  12919 
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K.C.  contest  offers 
a  brand  new  house 

The  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times 
began  a  “Home  Sweet  Home”  pro¬ 
motion  offering  over  $100,000  in  cash 
and  prized  including  a  brand  new 
home. 

The  promotion  is  similar  to  one  be¬ 
gun  by  the  Wilkes  Barre  Times  Leader 
in  Pennsylvania.  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications  owns  both  the  Times 
Leader  and  the  Kansas  City  news¬ 
papers. 

To  win  the  $87,000  new  home,  read¬ 
ers  must  search  through  ROP  ads  to 
find  the  “Home  Sweet  Home”  logo 
and  then  write  the  names  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  contest  entry  form  and 
mail  it  to  the  papers. 

The  contest  ends  on  November  16 
and  the  final  drawing  for  the  new 
home  will  be  on  November  23. 

Texas  Tech  to  offer 
editing  scholarship 

Texas  Tech  University  in  Lubbock 
has  received  the  first  half  of  a  $12,000 
gift  to  establish  the  Gordon  and  Annie 
Lou  Hanna  Editing  Scholarship  for 
upper  level  journalism  students  plan¬ 
ning  careers  as  editors. 

Gordon  Hanna,  who  worked  42 
years  with  Scripps  Howard  News¬ 
papers  before  retiring,  attended 
Texas  Tech  from  1936  to  1939. 

Half  of  the  $12,000  will  come  from 
the  Hannas  and  the  other  half  will 
come  from  the  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation.  Scholarships  of  $1,000 
will  be  given  annually. 

Carrier  saves 
elderly  woman 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  news  carrier 
rescued  an  elderly,  injured  woman 
from  a  fire  recently  at  Leisure  World 
in  Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 

William  A.  Barron,  40,  of  Laguna 
Hills,  was  delivering  newspapers  on 
his  regular  route  in  a  four-unit  apart¬ 
ment  building  when  he  smelled  smoke 
billowing  from  the  eaves  of  one  of  the 
units. 

“I  knocked  on  the  door,  but  had  to 
pound  it  with  my  shoulder  to  open  it,” 
Barron  reports.  Despite  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  smoke,  he  managed  to 
crawl  into  the  hallway  where  he  found 
Lucille  Hollingsworth,  87,  lying  on 
the  floor,  barely  conscious  but  coher¬ 
ent,  pleading,  “Get  me  out  of  here.” 

After  picking  the  woman  up  and 


carrying  her  outdoors,  Barron  ran  to 
the  neighboring  units,  pounded  on  the 
doors  and  yelled  fire.  He  then  called 
for  paramedics. 

Barron’s  quick  action  is  being  cred¬ 
ited  by  Patrick  Antrim,  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  Fire  Department  spokesman,  with 
having  saved  the  life  not  only  of  Hol¬ 
lingsworth,  but  of  the  other  residents 
who  were  able  to  escape  the  blaze. 

Error  leads 
to  reprints 

The  afternoon  St.  Albans  (Vt.) 
Messenger  reprinted  some  4,000 
copies  of  its  September  6  edition  be¬ 
cause  of  a  mistake  discovered  in  a 
story  about  a  murder  defendant. 

Editor  and  co-publisher  Emerson 
Lynn  said  that  a  quotation  from  the 
widow  of  the  fatally  stabbed,  30-year- 
old  man  was  mistakenly  attributed  to 
the  defendant’s  mother;  the  mistake 
prompted  recall  of  papers  that  had 
already  been  distributed. 

“I  think  it  probably  was  unusual,” 
Lynn  conceded,  speaking  of  the  effort 
to  reprint  with  the  corrected  story.  “It 
was  a  sensitive  enough  topic  that  we 
decided  to  reprint  it.” 

Study  shows  what 
blacks  watch  on  tv 

BBDO,  a  New  York  Advertising 
Agency,  recently  studied  the  viewing 
habits  of  blacks  and  found  they  like 
pretty  much  the  same  things  as  whites 

The  study  disputed  the  “tradition¬ 
al”  thinking  that  blacks  preferred 
black-oriented  shows,  BBDO  said. 

The  “Cosby  Show”  was  the  most 
popular  tv  program  with  blacks,  but  in 
second  place  was  “Dynasty.” 

While  some  favorites  among 
blacks,  such  as  “The  A  Team,  Ben¬ 
son,  “Gimme  A  Break”  and  “Web¬ 
ster,”  featured  black  stars,  many  of 
the  other  programs  preferred  by  black 
audiences  did  not  center  around  a 
black  star.  These  other  favorites  in¬ 
cluded  “Family  Ties,  Hotel,  Knots 
Landing”  and  “Riptide.” 

Chinese  journalist 
comes  to  West  Va. 

Jinglu  Yu,  a  lecturer  in  internation¬ 
al  journalism  at  Fudan  University  in 
Shanghai,  China,  recently  completed 
three  months  as  a  guest  columnist  at 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Her  visit  was  the  second  part  of  an 
ongoing  exchange  program  between 


the  newspaper  and  Fudan  University. 

The  exchange  program  was  begun 
by  Gazette  publisher  W.E.  Chilton 
III,  who  was  a  visiting  professor  of 
journalism  at  Fudan  in  1984  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Charles¬ 
ton. 

Affiliated  sells 
radio  stations 

Affiliated  Publications,  parent 
company  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has 
sold  radio  stations  WHYN-AM  and 
FM,  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  R&R 
Broadcasting  Inc.  for  $7.8  million. 

R&R  Broadcasting  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Robbins  &  Ries,  N.Y.,  which  also 
owns  Robbins  &  Ries  Advertising 
Agency  and  R&R  Syndication  Inc.,  a 
producer  of  news  and  information 
broadcast  programs. 


Ex-mlnister  raps 
press  coverage 

Former  Canadian  Defense  Minister 
Robert  Coates  said  he  resigned  last 
February  because  he  couldn’t  put  up 
with  any  more  “foolishness”  from 
the  press. 

Coates,  a  member  of  Parliament 
from  Nova  Scotia,  resigned  after  the 
press  reported  on  his  visit  to  a  West 
German  nightclub  last  fall. 

Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney 
acknowledged  he  had  asked  Coates  to 
resign  over  the  affair,  but  Coates 
claimed  he  stepped  down  because  he 
could  no  longer  deal  with  hostile 
newsmen. 

Coates  is  suing  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
over  its  stories  of  his  visit  to  the  club. 

Carrier  travels 
In  style 

Denver  Post  carrier  Pat  Williams 
covered  his  delivery  route  in  style  re¬ 
cently. 

Because  of  his  “perfect”  service  to 
customers  over  a  three-month  period, 
he  was  chauffeured  along  his  5:30 
a.m.  Sunday  route  in  a  limousine. 

Later  that  day,  the  boy  and  his 
family  were  treated  to  an  entire  day  of 
entertainment  as  guests  of  the  Post. 

George  Martin,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation,  said  Williams  was 
honored  as  part  of  the  Post’s  recent 
promotions  in  recognizing  “outstand¬ 
ing  sales  and  service  efforts”  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 
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The  telephone  divestiture 
merit  covering  Equrf  Acce 
istince  means  a  ^holi^  ni 
stori^  on  long  distaSce  Service, 
en  Equal  Access  takes  effect  in  your 
area,  a  toU-ffee  call  to  800'826'4450  can  give  you  quic 
clear  and  complete  answers  to  any  number  of  questions 
your  news  stories  will  need  to  handle. 

What  telephone  systems  will  be  affected  in  your  area?  When? 
Will  they  have  bplus  dialing  convenience?  What  about  rotary  phones? 
Cost?  Billing?  Extra  charges?  Sound  quality?  Service?  24  hours?  For 
business  only?  How  soon  will  it  start  in  this  town  or  that?  What’s  liable 
to  happen  next  and  how  long  will  all  this  keep  going  on? 

The  answers  to  questions  like  these  are  available  at  800'826-4450. 
GTE  Sprint  is  providing  this  service  in  the  public  interest,  our  own 
interest,  and  the  interest  of  all  long  distance  customers. 


Phone  800-826-4450  J 

The  Information  Number  for  Equal  Access  Long  Distance  w 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR - — 

Bob  Myers 

County  Press,  Lapeer,  Michigan 


By  Tom  Riordan 

One  week  in  September,  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Press  of  Lapeer,  Michigan,  jolted 
its  readers. 

Owner  Bob  Myers  announced  that 
his  weekly  would  give  $40,000  to  eight 
“great  teachers”  from  Lapeer  Coun¬ 
ty  school  districts  —  $5,000  each. 

He  asked  readers  to  nominate 
candidates, 

Reaction  was  instantaneous. 

“I  can’t  believe  it,”  said  Anthony 
Drago,  Dryden  superintendent,  “this 
is  the  greatest,  most  positive  thing  any 
paper  in  the  state  has  ever  done  for  the 
schools  in  my  30  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.” 

By  the  deadline  in  early  October, 
2,000  readers  had  submitted  names  of 
more  than  100  teachers,  many  includ¬ 
ing  letters  telling  why. 

Winners  are  being  named  later  this 
fall. 

Myers,  63,  explained  in  his  column 
that,  “They  (the  eight  selected)  can 
thank  Loretta  Locher,  the  greatest 
teacher  I  ever  had  —  a  lady  I  can’t 
recall  with  less  than  misty  eyes. 

“It  was  from  her  that  I  learned  the 
excitment  of  learning.  It  was  seeing 
the  wonders  of  the  lichen  on  a  rotten 
log  during  her  ‘field  trips.’  It  was  the 
fun  of  learning  what  could  be  learned 
in  books.  She  made  us  want  to  learn. 


Myers  demands  tight, 
crisp  writing  —  sentences 
which  average  under  16 
words.  His  editor,  Karen 
Richie,  spends  90%  of 
her  time  polishing  the 
copy  of  her  three 
reporters. 


“So  there  you  have  it.  An  old  man 
remembers  his  love  for  a  great  teacher 
and  wants  to  repay  her  by  rewarding 
the  great  teachers  of  today.” 

The  Great  Teachers  Award  adds 
yet  another  reflection  to  Myers’  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  weekly  field  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  innovative  operators. 

The  County  Press  has  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  21 ,0(X)  —  in  a  trade  area  of 


(Riordan  spent  37  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  including  16  years  as  a 
“country”  editor.) 


Bob  AAeyers 


22, (XK)  households.  That  means  a  92% 
penetration. 

Some  12,000  of  that  circulation  is 
sold  from  160  newsracks,  scattered  in 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  Lapeer 
County.  Most  of  these  single  sales,  at 
350  happen  in  the  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  of  Wednesday’s  press  day. 

You’ve  got  to  take  seriously  the 
paper’s  page-one  slogan,  “America’s 
largest  County  Weekly.” 

Myers  operates  his  weekly  with  a 
simple  credo: 

“Give  the  readers  what  they  want.” 

Myers  explains,  “Basically,  the 
way  I  look  at  newspapers  is  that  we’re 
in  business,  no  different  than  the  groc¬ 
ery  store,  trying  to  satisfy  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

So  he  aims  all  efforts  at  satisfying 
his  readers.  Not  advertisers.  Not  lo¬ 
cal  officials.  Not  special  interest 
groups. 

“My  definition  of  news  is  what  you 
tell  your  wife  and  she  tells  you  after 
being  apart  all  day.  This  quite  often 
isn’t  the  thing  most  newspapers 
emphasize.  And  too  often  the  news¬ 
paper  business  tends  to  take  itself  a 
little  too  seriously.” 

County  Press  readers  get  ample 
opportunity  to  share  their  thoughts, 
no  matter  how  abrasive.  Mostly  that’s 
in  “Sound  Off!,”  a  free-swinging  fea¬ 
ture.  Readers  call  County  Press  re¬ 
corders  two  nights  a  week  with  opin¬ 
ions.  They  can  be  anonymous.  Most 
are.  “Just  use  good  taste  and  be  fair,” 


Bob  advised  in  1%9  when  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  feature. 

Example: 

—  “I’m  glad  the  Saturn  project 
(General  Motors  small-car  assembly 
plant  heading  for  Tennessee)  is  going 
to  be  placed  in  the  South.  Maybe  then 
a  whole  bunch  of  those  hillbillies  will 
go  home  and  relieve  traffic  on  high¬ 
ways  14,  24  and  53.” 

That  one  brought  a  rejoinder,  as 
often  happens,  the  next  issue: 

—  “In  regards  to  the  Saturn  project 
going  to  Tennessee  so  all  the  hillbillies 
will  move  to  get  rid  of  all  the  traffic.  If 
all  the  hillbillies  move,  who  would  pay 
the  taxes  to  keep  you  on  welfare  so 
you  could  sit  home  on  your  lazy  hind 
end  and  think  up  stuff  like  that.  Thank 
you.” 

Other  “Sound  Offs: 

—  “When  the  winners  of  the 
teacher  awards  are  announced  it 
would  be  nice  if  you  could  list  all  the 
nominees.  We  would  like  our  favorite 
teachers  to  know  that  they  are  special 
even  if  they  don’t  win.” 

—  “Reading  the  criticisms  of  your 
printing  the  name  of  drunk  drivers,  1 
think  you  should  consider  the  fact  that 
you  are  printing  the  name  of  people 
being  accused  of  the  charge  of  drunk 
driving,  you  are  not  printing  the 
names  of  those  convicted.  There  is  a 
difference.” 


In  reproducing 
pictures,  there  is  the 
Myers  Rule  of 
Thumb  —  literally.  No 
face  should  appear 
smaller  than  the  size  of  a 
thumb. 


“(Editor’s  note:  You’re  right. 
Usually  it’s  about  30  days.)’’ 

—  “As  a  resident  of  Metamora 
township,  I  am  disappointed  in  our 
elected  township  officials.  If  our  su¬ 
pervisor  wasn’t  doing  his  job  proper¬ 
ly,  I  feel  the  clerk  is  just  as  guilty  when 
she  states  that  she  is  tired  of  lying  to 
property  owners  for  him.  Lying  to  us, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  not  part 
of  her  job.” 

“Sound  Off!”  aside.  Bob  Myers 
says  the  heart  of  his  newspaper  is  hard 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


A  good  example  was  a  Passover 
feature  in  which  a  correspondent 
shared  the  traditional  seder  with  a 
professor  of  economics  at  NASC  who 
had  fled  Iran. 

The  story  recast  the  biblical  story  of 
liberation  in  contemporary  political 
terms.  We  routinely  report  on  AFS 
students,  other  exchange  programs 
and  classroom  programs  that  touch 
on  the  world  at  large. 

Give  readers  a  chance  to  voice 
opinions  not  only  on  the  new  sewer 
bond  but  also  on  the  world.  Reaction 
pieces  to  major  events,  such  as  the 
feelings  of  the  area’s  Lebanese  com¬ 
munity  to  the  Shiite  terrorists  in 
Beirut,  get  attention. 


Press  Seminar 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


that  such  an  increase  would  be  pre¬ 
posterous.  And  the  chairman,  he  said, 
lives  in  Bowling  Green,  the  same 
town  as  Western  Kentucky  Uni¬ 
versity. 

In  another  example,  he  explained 
that  many  legislators  introduce  bills 
that  have  no  chance  of  passage,  but 
the  stories  never  say  that  is  so.  In- 


Panel  debates 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


laughter  from  both  the  audience  and 
the  panel. 

Winship  defended  the  use  of  un¬ 
named  sources,  which  Adler  had 
questioned,  as  long  as  rules  of  con¬ 
firmation  were  followed  and  editors 
knew  who  the  sources  were. 
Although  lamenting  that  “no  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  was  going  on  in 
Washington  today”  and  that  journal¬ 
ism  had  lost  much  of  the  flair  and  com¬ 
mitment  that  he  felt  had  flourished  in 
the  late  1960s  and  Watergate  era, 
Winship  kept  his  distance  from  Cock- 
burn’s  harsher  condemnation  of  the 
press.  “I’m  not  sophisticated  enough 
to  agree  with  him,”  he  quipped,  elicit¬ 
ing  general  laughter. 

Adler,  too,  came  to  journalism’s 
defense,  if  only  belatedly  and  partial¬ 
ly:  “I  believe  what  I  read  in  the  sports 
section,  that  on  a  certain  day  those 
teams  probably  won.  ...” 

The  discussion  was  part  of  a  three- 
day  conference  on  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  sponsored  by  Connecticut 
College  and  The  Day  F^blishing  Com¬ 
pany. 


We  use  f-STOP,  an  inquiring  photo¬ 
grapher-style  feature  with  comments 
and  head  shots  to  let  people  sound  off 
about  the  Red  Sox  AND  the  Russians. 
Then  we  watch  the  letters. 

Another  useful  feature  is  “What 
Others  Say,”  in  which  local  leaders 
sometimes  comment  on  the  link  be¬ 
tween  international  events  and  the 
local  scene.  A  Dutch-born  North 
Adams  resident  with  an  import- 
export  business  in  the  Netherlands 
once  explained  the  trouble  with  an 
overvalued  dollar  in  local  terms. 

•  Go  beyond  the  usual.  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  Williamstown  Pairing  Pro¬ 
ject  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  run 
stories  and  photos  about  Petro¬ 
dvorets,  the  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union  linked  to  one  of  our  primary 
markets. 

•  Most  important  of  all,  know  your 
readers.  Our  communities  include 


stead,  the  news  stories  give  the  legis¬ 
lators  a  lot  of  publicity  on  their  prop- 

FOUR:  TV  Is  a  Fact  of  Life. 

He  said  some  people  in  newspaper 
journalism  don’t  want  to  recognize 
the  role  of  television  in  society,  and 
that  it  and  radio  now  reveal  the  news. 
He  said  too  many  times,  newspapers 
publish  the  same  lead  that  had  been  on 
broadcast  10,  15,  or  20  hours  earlier. 

In  suggesting  how  the  newspapers 
should  handle  news,  Ausenbaugh 
said  that,  “The  news  magazines  do  an 
awful  good  job  of  backing  up  on  sto¬ 
ics.  And  I  don’t  think  newspapers 
have  yet  realized  the  potential  for 
doing  something  with  stories  instead 
of  the  hard  news  lead. 

“When  television  tells  us  about  a 
gunman  killing  20  people,  and  we 
come  along  10  or  15  hours  later  and 
tell  the  same  thing  in  the  head  and 
lead,  it’s  not  just  that  we’re  not  in¬ 
forming  the  public  —  our  readers. 
We’re  inciting  them  not  to  read  the 
story. 

“Now,  down  deep  in  the  story, 
there  may  be  some  things  that  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  new,  but  the  reader 
might  not  get  there. 

On  another  point,  he  said  newspa¬ 
pers  might  make  better  use  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  practice  of  keying  the 
reader  to  inside  stories. 

On  another  topic,  he  said  that  the 
smartest  thing  that  “you  can  do  in  the 
news  business  is  be  a  little  bit  dumb 
and  say,  ‘Hey,  I  don’t  understand 
that.’  and  a  thing  that  I  say  often, 
‘Never  say  you  understand  some¬ 
thing  that  you  don’t.  That’s  a  dumb 
thing  to  do.” 

In  another  presentation,  Kelly  Lei- 
ter,  acting  dean  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  presented  a  list  of  specific  areas 


many  ethnic  groups  proud  of  their 
heritage. 

In  Adams,  a  particularly  active  Po¬ 
lish  community  has  enabled  us  to  de¬ 
velop  local  angles  on  Solidarity  and 
the  continuing  economic  crisis. 

For  these  people,  the  Lenin  Ship¬ 
yard  in  Gdansk  is  nearly  as  important 
as  Town  Hall.  One  of  the  most 
perceptive  commentaries  on  the 
Jaruzelski  regime  I  saw  anywhere 
came  from  an  Adams  native  who  took 
her  master’s  degree  from  the  Jagello- 
nian  University  in  Krakow. 

American  editorial  pages  say  we 
are  a  global  community;  our  news 
pages  too  often  say  otherwise.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  bring 
home  the  importance  of  foreign  news 
is  by  answering  the  question  a  retired, 
but  still  tough  Transcript  editor  used 
to  knife  through  us  in  the  old  days, 
“So  what’s  the  local  angle?” 


for  editors  to  focus  on  as  they  strive  to 
improve  their  newspapers.  His  list  in¬ 
cluded: 

ONE:  Make  the  newspaper  more 
functional.  Summarize.  Use  more  in¬ 
dexes.  Anchor  features,  sections,  etc. 
Recognize  that  you  are  serving  a  fick¬ 
le  audience  that  often  wants  only  the 
gist  of  a  story 

TWO:  Be  more  visual.  Make  better 
use  of  color  and  graphics.  Use  more 
maps  and  charts.  Readers  love  USA 
Today  because  of  its  graphics;  they 
think  it  is  more  timely  and  more  cur¬ 
rent.  It  looks  more  like  tv  news,  and 
they  associate  tv  with  timeliness. 

THREE:  Make  page  one  more  di¬ 
verse  and  better  balanced.  More  and 
more  papers  are  making  it  a  window 
on  the  inside  and  not  just  a  display  of 
the  day’s  best  stories.  Readers  seem 
to  like  a  dual  role  for  page  one. 

FOUR:  Localize.  Give  the  reader 
more  local  news  and  more  localized 
news.  Readers  look  for  content  that 
affects  them  in  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  stories.  Localize  or  personalize 
the  items. 

FIVE:  Put  more  emphasis  on  per¬ 
sonal  business  topics.  Make  more 
business  news  applicable  to  readers. 

SIX:  Provide  more  information  on 
entertainment  activities  and  activities 
people  can  participate  in.  Research 
shows  newspaper  readers  don’t  only 
feast  on  news. 

SEVEN:  Pay  more  attention  to 
home  computers  and  related 
coverage. 

EIGHT:  Be  fair.  Readers  feel  there 
is  a  bias  in  papers,  that  papers  are  not 
always  fair,  that  they  don’t  present 
both  sides. 

NINE:  Ojfer  more  human  interest 
stories.  Readers  react  particularly  to 
stories  that  try  to  help  people  in  hard 
times.  They  see  this  as  uplifting.  It 
helps  the  image  of  the  paper. 
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Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

news.  Stories  come  from  every  cor- ' 
ner  of  Lapeer  County.  It  can  be  a 
two-inch  report  on  the  winner  of  the 
Attica  homecoming  drawing.  Or  a  30- 
inch  expose  about  a  local  psycholo¬ 
gical  counselor  the  Press  discovered 
sailing  under  phony  academic  creden¬ 
tials. 

Myers  demands  tight,  crisp  writ¬ 
ing  —  sentences  which  average 
under  16  words.  His  editor,  Karen 
Richie,  spends  90%  of  her  time 
polishing  the  copy  of  her  three  repor- 
te*^. 

The  Great  Teachers 
Award  adds  yet  another 
reflection  to  Myers’ 
reputation  in  the  weekly 
field  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  innovative 
operators. 

Leads  on  stories  reflect  this: 

—  “Marylyn  Kavalunas  of  Meta- 
mora  knows  the  price  is  right.” 

—  “Some  area  volunteers  may 
soon  find  that  no  one  wants  their 
help.” 

—  Pricilla  Draper  could  be  a 
woman  who  loves  her  cats  too 
much.” 

—  “Weekend  rains  put  the  good 
back  in  the  county’s  com  and  bean 
harvest.” 

In  reproducing  pictures,  there  is  the 
Myers  Rule  of  Thumb  —  literally.  No 
face  should  appear  smaller  than  the 
size  of  a  thumb. 

Myers  reads  a  wide  variety  of  news¬ 
papers.  He  gives  high  marks  to  Gan- 
nett’s  USA  Today.  “The  product  is 
upbeat,  with  tight  writing  and  editing, 
sharp  graphics,  all  neatly  packaged. 
And  it  doesn’t  forget  the  light  stuff. 

“Other  papers  should  have  been 
doing  this  years  ago.  And  listening  to 
their  readers  tell  them  what  they 
wanted.” 

Country  editing  comes  naturally  to 
Myers.  His  father,  Harry,  while  a 
teenager,  landed  a  job  as  a  printer’s 
devil  in  Lapeer.  That  started  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  own  a  weekly.  With  $400 
he  saved  and  $700  he  borrowed,  Har¬ 
ry  Myers  purchased  the  Arenac 
County  Independent. 

In  1920,  Bob’s  dad  bought  the 
Lapeer  County  Press. 

“Dad  was  damn  successful  in  those 
days,  when  he  had  to  do  everything — 
write,  edit,  sell  ads,”  Bob  remembers 
with  deep  pride. 

By  1935,  Harry  had  built  County 


Press  paid  circulation  to  5,000.  That 
made  Lapeer  Michigan’s  No.  1  coun¬ 
try  weekly. 

Bob,  at  age  10,  started  to  show  up 
regularly  at  the  family  weekly.  His 
first  official  chore  was  to  empty  waste 
baskets,  taking  over  from  older 
brother  Bill. 

After  World  War  II  military  ser¬ 
vice,  the  two  brothers  began  to  mri 
the  paper.  In  I960,  with  circulation  at 
8,000,  Bob  bought  out  Bill. 

The  County  Press  continued  to 
ascend  new  heights.  Bob  recalls, 
“Wehadaparty  when  we  hit  10,000.” 

As  each  issue  grew  fatter  with  news 
and  advertising  in  the  late  1960s,  Bob 
invested  in  an  offset  press.  That 
quickly  fostered  an  adjunct  business, 
Webco,  which  prints  other  weeklies 
and  advertising  circulars.  Now  own¬ 
ed  by  Bob’s  son,  Ben,  29,  Webco  runs 
a  24-hour  operation  on  its  13-unit 
press. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  Myers  built  a 
modern,  30,000-square-foot  plant, 
two  miles  east  of  Lapeer.  Through  the 
roof  at  one  end  of  the  building  rises  to 
what  looks  like  the  flying  bridge  of  a 
ship.  It’s  the  top  floor  of  a  three-story 
apartment  in  which  Myers  and  his 
wife,  Lu,  reside.  “We  live  over  the 
store,”  Bob  grins. 

When  Bob  Myers  took  over  as  sole 
owner  25  years  ago,  the  operation  em¬ 
ployed  15.  The  number  now  stands  at 
1 12.  Of  these,  35  work  on  the  week¬ 
ly — all  but  three  are  women. 

Over  the  years.  Bob  Myers  says  his 
favorite  task  has  been  writing — news 
stories,  editorials,  personal  columns, 
advertising. 

Many  years  ago  he  did  a  lot  of  ad 
work.  The  late  Jimmie  Harris,  a  free¬ 
wheeling  farm  implement  dealer,  was 
Bob’s  favorite  account. 

Harris  had  a  slogan  “I  stand  behind 
everything  I  sell.” 

One  week,  Jimmie  told  Bob  he 
wanted  to  tout  a  new  manure  spread¬ 
er.  Bob  thought  a  minute.  Then  he 
said  that  would  call  for  an  action 
photo  to  run  in  the  ad.  Of  course, 
Jimmie  would  proudly  stand  behind 
the  product. 

Jimmie’s  ad  that  week  showed  it 
all — the  spreader  running,  Jimmie  be¬ 
hind  it  in  rain  coat,  being  splattered  by 
globs  of  flying  manure.  Readers  loved 
it. 

Jimmie  Harris  did  too — after 
throwing  away  the  coat  and  taking  a 
long,  hot  shower. 

Country  newspapering  has  gone 
through  great  changes  over  the  years. 

“At  one  time  we  had  40  neighbor¬ 
hood  correspondents.  They’d  write 
columns  with  such  things  as  winners 
of  the  Wednesday  night  bridge  club  at 
Black  Comers. 

“Half  the  people  now  living  at 


Black  Comers  work  in  factories  and 
don’t  even  know  who  their  neighbors 
are. 

“So  gradually  we  dropped  all 
those.” 

In  their  place  are  a  dozen  talented 
columnists — some  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated.  They  cover  mass-audience 
topics  of  health,  education,  humor, 
religion,  old  times. 

Former  County  Press  editor  and 
now  a  popular  Detroit  Free  Press  col¬ 
umnist,  Jim  Fitzgerald,  also  mns  in 
the  Myers  weekly.  Fresh  out  of 
Michigan  State  University,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  originally  sold  advertising  for 
the  Press.  He  started  a  column  about 
his  ad  accounts. 

Bob,  at  age  10,  started 
to  show  up  regularly  at 
the  family  we^ly.  His 
first  official  chore  was  to 
empty  waste  baskets, 
taking  over  from  older 
brother  Bill. 

Myers  liked  the  idea — and  the 
humorous  twist  the  young  ad  sales¬ 
man  had  with  words.  So  Myers 
schooled  Fitzgerald  as  County  I^ess 
editor,  a  post  he  held  20  years.  The 
pair  produced  a  paper  which  in¬ 
formed,  taunted  and  sometimes 
leaned  on  readers  for  small-town 
bigotry. 

The  Free  Press  long  had  its  editorial 
eyes  on  Fitzgerald.  The  Detroit  metro 
lured  him  away  with  a  healthy  sal¬ 
ary — to  write  four,  back-page  col¬ 
umns  a  week.  Fitzgerald  moved  to 
Detroit,  but  in  spirit  he  never  left 
Lapeer. 

In  his  metro  daily  offerings,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  often  reaches  back  to  Lapeer 
for  column  fodder.  Like  writing  about 
the  town’s  annual  tug-of-war  across 
the  creek  in  Cramton  Park  between 
lovers  and  haters  of  Brussels 
sprouts — probably  the  only  competi¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Myers,  a  soft-spoken,  shy  person, 
boasts  a  broad  knowledge  of  his 
chosen  field. 

“Newspapers  fill  whatever  niche 
they  want  to,”  he  says.  “The  Nation¬ 
al  Enquirer  is  doing  a  good  job  selling 
its  market.  As  good  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal  do 
theirs.  The  Enquirer  alms  at  a  mass 
market.” 

“We’re  down  in  Lapeer  County,  in 
our  little  frog  pond,  where  we  want  to 
be  the  mass  circulation  paper.  We 
want  to  interest  90%  of  the  people.  So 
we  need  something  that  will  make 
90%  of  them  lay  down  350  for  our 
paper.” 

They  certainly  do. 
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“Public 
Relations 
and  the  Press” 


A  Unique  Advertising  Opportunity, , , 

Build  corporate  image.  With  ads  in  a  new  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
editorial  series. .  .“Public  Relations  and  the  Press.”  The  first  issue — 
January  11 — focuses  on  the  automotive  industry.  Other  issue  and  sub¬ 
ject  dates  are:  February  15/Food,  March  22/Financial  Services,  April 
19/Fashion,  May  17/Travel,  and  June  14/Insurance.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  your  E&P  representative,  or  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Ad  Manager, 
at  212  675-4380. 

To  tell  the  Public,  tell  the  Press,  with  public 
relations  advertising  in  Editor  &  Publisher 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  W  19  Street  New  York  N  Y  10011  212-675-4300 


IN  BRIEF 


Mother  Jones 
seeking  funds 

Mother  Jones,  the  San  Francisco- 
based  magazine  specializing  in  inves¬ 
tigative  journalism,  is  attempting  to 
raise  $197,000  to  carry  it  through  next 
year. 

But  publisher  Dan  Hazen  said  that 
between  $30,000  and  $40,000  already 
has  been  donated,  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  meeting  the  goal. 

“We’re  not  going  out  of  business,” 
he  told  E&P.  However,  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses,  he  said,  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  is  combining  its  November  and 
December  issues. 

Mother  Jones  previously  raised 
$750,000  toward  the  publication’s  $3 
million-plus  budget  for  1985,  Hazen 
disclosed. 

The  $197,000  fund  drive  was 
announced  in  a  staff  memo  that  also 
was  distributed  to  subscribers. 

“How  bad  is  our  financial  crisis? 
Very  bad,”  Hazen  said  in  the  memo. 
“We  need  $197,000  or  we  won’t  have 
enough  money  to  print  the  first  two 
issues  in  1986.” 

Hazen  was  less  gloomy  in  a  later 
interview.  He  said  the  January  1986 
issue  was  well  along  in  preparation 
and  that  he  expected  the  magazine  to 
meet  all  its  1986  publication  dates. 

“Of  course,”  he  stated,  “like  all 
political  magazines.  Mother  Jones 
loses  money.  We  depend  on  private 
contributions  from  readers  and 
friends.” 

Mother  Jones’  circulation  is 
155,000,  down  from  nearly  200,000 
five  years  ago. 

Hazen  said  the  magazine,  which 
will  observe  its  10th  anniversary  next 
year,  is  planning  some  changes  in  con¬ 
tent  to  balance  its  liberal  political 
bent.  This  will  include,  he  explained, 
more  articles  about  “jseople’s  person¬ 
al  needs”  to  reflect  life  in  the  1980s. 

Anti-smoke  law 
applies  to 
newspapers 

The  state  of  Washington’s  new  anti¬ 
smoking  law  applies  to  newspaper 
lobbies  and  waiting  rooms  but  this 
appears  to  be  fine  with  publishers. 

The  law  generally  exempts  from 
control  “private  places  of  employ¬ 
ment”  but  it  requires  that  “waiting 
areas,  lobbies  and  reception  areas”  of 
public  and  private  facilities  be  posted 
as  “No  Smoking”  areas. 

James  Click,  of  the  state’s  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Social  and  Health  Services, 
has  interpreted  the  law  to  include 
newspapers,  according  to  Allied  Da¬ 
ily  Newspapers. 

However,  said  ADN,  its  contact 
with  various  members  indicates  they 
are  pleased  with  the  interpretation. 

"They  wanted  to  ban  smoking 
there  anyway,”  a  spokesman  said. 

Retirement  age 
weekly  scheduled 

An  October  28  start-up  is  planned 
{ox  55-PLUS,  a  weekly  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  of  prime  interest  to  Maine  resi¬ 
dents  who  have  reached  or  are 
approaching  retirement  age. 

Jean  Gannett  Hawley,  chairman  of 
the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Portland,  said  the  paid- 
circulation  newspaper,  developed 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  M. 
Moorehead,  general  manager  of  the 
Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel, 
Waterville,  will  have  an  initial  press 
run  of  20,000  copies;  the  paper  will  be 
circulated  to  subscribers  through  the 
mail  and  by  distribution  to  news¬ 
stands. 

Publication  base  will  be  the  Central 
Maine  Morning  Sentinel.  Newsstand 
price  will  be  50^;  annual  subscription 
charge,  $15.60. 

Praises  advertisers 

David  Asper  Johnson,  publisher  of 
The  Argonaut,  a  weekly  in  Marina  del 
Rey,  Calif.,  attached  this  memo  to  re¬ 
cent  employee  payroll  checks: 

“This  payroll  check  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  our  advertisers  in  The  Argo¬ 
naut. 

“If  you  wish  to  continue  receiving 
such  a  payroll  check,  you  should 
patronize  the  advertisers  who  make 
this  payroll  check  possible. 

“When  you  purchase,  instead, 
from  a  competitor  of  our  advertisers, 
you  are  hurting  yourself  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  our  advertisers  to  continue 
spending,  their  advertising  dollars 
with  us  —  dollars  that  go  directly  to 
your  twice-monthly  payroll  check.” 

New  tv  book 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  has 
introduced  a  new  tv  book  listing  all  of 
the  46  broadcast  and  cable  channels 
reaching  viewers  in  its  market  area. 

A  spokeswoman  called  the  book 
“the  most  complete  television  read¬ 
ership  information  in  Los  Angeles.” 


The  weekly  guide  also  features 
editorial  articles  and  ratings  and  brief 
descriptions  of  broadcast  movies. 
Cable  films  are  listed  alphabetically. 

Vendor  box 
rules  rejected 

A  proposal  to  regulate  placement 
and  maintenance  of  newspaper  vend¬ 
ing  boxes  in  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  rejected  on  a  7-2  vote  by  the  town 
council. 

Opponents  argued  that  the  measure 
sought  to  address  an  insignificant 
problem. 

The  vending  box  proposal  had  been 
introduced  by  Republican  Minority 
Leader  Charles  R.  Matties,  who  con¬ 
tended  that  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  —  including  the  Hartford 
Courant,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
New  York  Times  and  USA  Today  — 
are  using  public  space  improperly. 

Joint  ad  project 

Eleven  advertising  agencies  have 
joined  with  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Press  Herald  and  Evening  Express  in 
a  promotion  campaign  highlighting 
the  Portland  area’s  culture,  history 
and  location. 

Full-page  “Pride  in  Print”  advertis¬ 
ing  is  appearing  once  a  month  for  1 1 
months. 

Gary  Gagne,  a  Press  Herald- 
Evening  Express  sales  development 
manager,  said  that  the  newspapers 
had  decided  to  offer  space  for  the 
campaign  as  a  way  of  highlighting 
Portland  and  promoting  the  creative¬ 
ness  of  local  advertising  agencies. 

Editor  released 
from  Nigerian  jail 

Lateef  Jakande,  former  chairman 
of  the  International  Press  Institute 
and  editor  and  managing  director  of 
the  Nigerian  Tribune,  was  released 
from  detention  after  20  months  in 
prison. 

Jakande,  who  was  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  Tribune,  was  governor 
of  Lagos  when  he  was  arrested  on 
December  31,  1983,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  deposed  President  Shehu 
Shagari. 

Beginning  in  January  1984,  IPl  sent 
several  appeals  for  Jakende’s  release 
to  Nigeria’s  new  president.  Major 
General  Igrahim  Babangida.  The  last 
appeal  was  on  September  6. 

On  September  17,  Jakende  notified 
IPI  of  his  release  and  thanked  the 
organization  for  its  efforts  on  his  be¬ 
half. 
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Panel  debates  ‘just  the  facts’  of  journalism 


By  David  Holahan 

When  is  a  fact  not  a  fact?  Does  re- 
portorial  objectivity,  as  is  alleged 
with  beauty,  exist  only  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  or  the  editor?  Do  press 
trends,  such  as  “new  journalism”  and 
“investigative  reporting,”  come  and 
go  like  styles  emanating  from  Paris 
fashion  designers? 

These  were  among  the  issues 
plumbed  recently  by  two  prominent 
journalists,  Alexander  Cockburn  of 
The  Nation  and  Thomas  Winship,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
novelist  Renata  Adler  during  a  panel 
discussion  at  Connecticut  College  in 
New  London. 


Cockburn’s  thesis,  far 
and  away  the  most 
extieme  of  the  three,  was 
that  newspapers  and 
television  news  were  not 
designed  to  inform  at  all 
but  to  “confirm  the 
prejudices  of  their 
readers  (and  viewers).” 


Entitled  “Journalism;  Just  the 
Facts?,”  the  commentary  varied  only 
in  the  intensity  of  criticism  directed  at 
the  print  and  television  news  media. 

Cockbum’s  thesis,  far  and  away  the 
most  extreme  of  the  three,  was  that 
newspapers  and  television  news  were 
not  designed  to  inform  at  all  but  to 
“confirm  the  prejudices  of  their  read¬ 
ers  (and  viewers).” 

“It’s  a  form  of  reassurance:  reas¬ 
suring  us  that  everyone  is  in  the 
know,”  he  said,  adding,  “But  if  you 
really  are  in  the  know,  you  know  it 
(news  coverage)  is  all  lies.” 

As  an  example  of  journalism’s  im- 
plausibility,  Cockburn  said  that  news¬ 
papers  often  relied  on  one  correspon¬ 
dent  to  cover  such  large,  complex  en¬ 
tities  as  the  Soviet  Union  or  Africa. 
“Can  you  imagine  a  paper  having  a 
single  reporter  covering  America?” 
he  asked.  Like  his  two  colleagues,  he 
said  that  “hard  facts”  such  as  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  or  government 
unemployment  statistics  could  be  and 
often  were  misleading  or  manipulated 
for  political  ends.  He  also  charged  the 
press,  particularly  the  television  cor- 
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respondents,  with  being  “endlessly 
timid”  and  allowing  a  favorable  “cult 
of  personality”  to  grow  up  around 
President  Reagan. 

Renata  Adler  chimed  in  that  she  felt 
the  news  was  too  much  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  “message  of  distress”  and 
that  stories,  even  important  ones  like 
the  initial  coverage  of  Soviet  leader 
Yuri  Andropov,  were  often  fraught 
with  inaccuracies.  She  also  called  the 
press  “one  of  the  meanest  monoliths 
.  .tolerating  no  criticism.  The  first 
instinct  of  a  newspaper  is  to  say  ‘we 
stand  by  our  story.’  ” 

Newspapers,  she  urged,  could  do  a 
better  job  of  checking  one  another’s 
stories  for  vitality  rather  than  simply 
parroting  the  initial  “scoop.” 

Thomas  Winship  tempered  his 
faultfinding  with  specific  retorts  to 
the  charges  of  the  other  two  panelists. 
“The  world  is  in  a  hell  of  a  mess,”  he 
replied  to  Adler’s  “message  of  dis¬ 
tress”  complaint;  although  he  did 
concede  “we  could  do  a  much  better 
job  of  dealing  with  positive  news.” 
He  also  said  newspapers  had  lately 


been  changing  their  traditional  aver¬ 
sion  to  making  corrections,  but  added 
they  should  be  put  on  the  page  where 
the  erroneous  story  had  appeared,  if 
not  on  the  front  page. 


He  (Winship)  also 
said  newspapers  had 
lately  been  changing 
their  traditional  aversion 
to  making  corrections, 
but  added  they  should  be 
put  on  the  pa^  where 
the  erroneous  story  had 
appeared,  if  not  on  the 
front  page. 


Cockburn  commented,  “One  func¬ 
tion  of  correction  boxes  is  to  assure  us 
that  everything  else  in  the  previous 
issue  was  true.”  His  remark  drew 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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SYNDICATES 


Bruce  Hammond  launches  into  ‘Orbit’ 


The  New  Hampshire-based  cartoonist  is  now  doing  a  comic 
for  chiidren  in  addition  to  his  four-year-oid  Vuffy'  strip 


By  David  Astor 

The  “retirement”  of  a  longtime 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  staffer  this 
April  led  to  the  introduction  of  Bruce 
Hammond’s  “Orbit”  comic — almost 
a  decade  after  it  was  created. 

When  64-year-old  sales  executive 
John  Somerville  was  planning  to^ 
leave  Universal,  he  thought  he  might 
still  like  to  handle  a  strip  during  his 
“retirement.”  So  Somerville  got  in 
touch  with  Hammond,  and  asked  the 
cartoonist  to  send  him  comics  that 
might  have  syndication  possibilities. 

Hammond,  who  has  done  the  “Duf¬ 
fy”  strip  for  Universal  since  1981 ,  did 
send  Somerville  the  work  of  several 
young  cartoonists  he  knew.  He  also 
included — “as  a  joke” — his  “Orbit” 
comic,  which  had  been  rejected  by  a 
number  of  syndicates  back  in  1976. 

Somerville  ended  up  loving  it,  and 
he  and  Hammond  decided  to  form 
Asterisk  Communications  this  May  to 
distribute  the  strip.  They  introduced 
“Orbit”  last  month,  and  have  already 
sold  it  to  almost  100  daily  and  Sunday 
papers — including  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  and  numerous  other  major- 
market  dailies. 

Why  has  “Orbit”  caught  on  in  1985 
when  it  could  not  even  find  a  syndi¬ 
cate  nine  years  ago?  Hammond  is  not 
sure — “I  thought  it  was  great  in 
1976,”  he  said  with  a  laugh — but  did 
hazard  some  guesses. 

For  one  thing,  Hammond  stated 
that  syndicates  back  in  the  mid-1970s 
might  have  wondered  if  a  comic  with 
an  outer  space  milieu  would  catch  on. 
Now  that  movies  such  as  Star  Wars 
and  E.T.  have  become  mega-hits,  he 
said  the  popularity  of  science  fiction/ 
fantasy  subjects  is  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

A  decade  ago,  Hammond  con¬ 
tinued,  syndicates  were  looking  for 
sophisticated  comics  like  “Doones- 
bury.”  While  this  type  of  cartoon 
humor  is  still  popular,  he  noted  that  a 
number  of  newspapers  are  now  also 
seeking  strips  that  will  attract  young¬ 
er  readers.  In  fact,  running  more 
children-oriented  funnies  was  one  of 
the  major  recommendations  in  the 
21st  Century  Comics  report  released 
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A  recent  Sunday  'Orbit.'  The  strip's  title  character  is  sitting  to  the  left  of  the  dog  Tyrone 
in  the  third  panel,  second  row. 

who  show  up  in  comics  these  days  act 
like  tiny  adults.” 

To  make  sure  “Orbit”  appealed  to 
children,  Hammond  developed  a 
questionnaire  that  Somerville  took  to 
fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  classes 
in  three  cities.  The  comic  received 
very  high  ratings  (see  E&P,  July  13 
and  August  24). 

Hammond — who  also  writes 
“Orbit”  promotional  material  (Aster¬ 
isk  president  Somerville  handles 
sales,  bookkeeping,  and  other  mat- 
ters>— is  trying  to  reach  out  to  kids  in 
other  ways.  Readers  can  join  the 
“Orbiteers”  club,  which  offers  them 
a  membership  card  to  carry  “when 
they’re  on  other  planets”  and  a 
“Galactic  Decoder”  to  figure  out 
messages  printed  in  the  last  panel  of 
Sunday  “Orbit”  episodes. 
“Orbiteers”  can  also  send  in  their 
jokes  for  printing  in  this  last  panel. 

Over  70  people  joined  the  club  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  week,  reported  Ham¬ 
mond,  who  noted  that  an  “Orbiteers” 
monthly  newsletter  may  eventually 
be  started. 

Other  future  ways  of  involving 
readers  will  include  a  December 
black-and-white  Sunday  strip  that 


Bruce  Hammond 

earlier  this  year  (see  E&P,  February 

‘6). 

Hammond  said  his  comic  is  aimed 
at  kids  aged  8  to  14.  The  humor  is 
designed  to  be  simple  enough  for 
these  youngsters  to  understand,  and 
the  star  of  the  strip  is  a  gentle  “space 
child”  named  Orbit  who  is  sort  of 
wide-eyed  and  gullible.  “He’s  a  ‘kid’ 
kid,”  stated  Hammond.  “Most  kids 
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Miles  gets  a  peace  offering  in  a  recent  'Duffy'  episode. 

readers  can  color  in  themselves  and  a  A  major  source  for  the  “Orbit” 
January  “draw  your  own  alien”  con-  readership-participation  ideas,  said 
test.  Hammond,  was  the  aforementioned 


21st  Century  report. 

Licensed  products  are  also  a  future 
possibility,  although  Hammond  said 
he  wants  to  first  concentrate  on 
“making  sure  the  strip  is  successful,” 
Now  that  he’s  doing  “Orbit”  in 
addition  to  “Duffy,”  the  36-year-old 
Hammond  has  joined  the  small  group 
of  hard-working  cartoonists  with  two 
syndicated  strips.  He  said  he  enjoys 
alternating  between  his  two  crea¬ 
tions,  which  he  described  as  “com¬ 
pletely  different.”  So  different,  in 
fact,  that  Hammond  said  he  could 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Coretta  Scott  King  will  be  starting  a  weekly  column 

Shell  talk  about  human  rights  and  other  issues  in  the  feature 


Coretta  Scott  King  will  be  writing  a 
weekly  column  for  Special  Features/ 
Syndication  Sales  beginning  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

SPSS — a  division  of  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion — has  already  sold  the  750-word 
feature  to  the  Boston  Globe,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  and  a  number  of  other 
papers. 

Specific  subjects  King  addressed  in 
sample  columns  included  “The  Vot¬ 
ing  Rights  Act  at  20:  Historic  Gains, 
Unmet  Challenges,”  “Sweden’s 
‘Middle  Way’:  Lesson  for  the  United 
States?,”  “Investors:  Key  to  Corpo¬ 
rate  Social  Responsibility,”  and 
“Some  Thoughts  While  Spending  the 
Night  in  Jail.” 

In  the  last  column.  King  talked 
about  the  arrest  of  herself,  her 
daughter,  and  her  son  in  a  protest 


Coretta  Scott  King.  (Photo  courtesy  of 
The  A^rtin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Center  for 
Nonviolent  Social  Change.) 


against  apartheid  at  the  South  African 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.  And 
she  stated,  “Conservative  supporters 
of  South  Africa  contend  that 
withdrawing  U.S.  economic  support 
will  only  hurt  the  people.  However, 
their  support  of  the  administration’s 
economic  embargoes  against 
Nicaragua  and  four  other  nations 
strains  their  credibility  on  the  issue.. 
The  United  States  also  observes 
partial  economic  sanctions  against  15 
other  countries,  none  of  which  are  as 
brutally  racist  and  abusive  of  human 
rights  as  South  Africa.  The  credibility 
of  America  in  Africa  is  on  the  line.” 

The  new  columnist  is,  of  course, 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. — the  civil  rights 
leader  whose  birthday  will  be  marked 
by  a  federal  holiday  on  January  20, 
1986  and  every  third  Monday  in  Janu¬ 
ary  thereafter.  She  is  the  founding 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Center  for  Nonviolent  Social  Change 
in  Atlanta,  and  author  of  My  Life  with 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  (Holt, 
Rinehart  &  Winston,  1969) — a 
bestseller  that  was  translated  into 
over  16  languages. 

Born  and  raised  in  Alabama,  King 
received  a  B.A.  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  at  Antioch  College  and  then  stud¬ 
ied  as  a  concert  singer  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston. 

King  has  received  nearly  30  honor¬ 
ary  doctorates  from  American  univer¬ 
sities  and  more  than  100  other  awards 
worldwide.  In  1984,  she  was  chosen 
as  one  of  the  “25  Most  Influential 
Women  in  America”  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  U.S.  newspapers.  The  listing 
was  in  the  World  Almanac. 

Also  last  year.  King  was  named  a 
“National  Treasure”  by  Family 


Weekly  magazine  after  being  nomi¬ 
nated  by  editors  and  publishers  of  365 
newspapers.  And  President  Francois 
Mitterrand  of  France  presented  her 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  1980,  the  year  she  seconded  the 
nominating  speech  for  President  Jim¬ 
my  Carter  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  Ebony  magazine  named 
her  “One  of  the  10  Most  Admired 
Black  Americans  Living  Today.” 


WORKING 
READERS 
ARE  ON 
THE  RISE. 


Management  expert  Natasha 
josefowitz's  weekly  column,  "Paths 
to  Power,"  gives  strategic  career 
advice.  ^  your  readers  can  over¬ 
come  job  barriers  more  easily.  And 
you  can  watch  readership  rise  above 
the  best  projections. 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  from  our  mini  packages. 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and 
Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  package  that  ties  up  read¬ 
ership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  49) 
easily  understand  how  some  people 
would  love  one  comic  and  be  totally 
uninterested  in  the  other. 

Hammond  said,  “I  can  imagine  an 
avid  ‘Duffy’  reader  who  looked  at 
‘Orbit’  saying,  ‘Good  God,  what  hap¬ 
pened?  Does  he  do  it  after  a  three- 
martini  lunch?”’ 

‘‘Duffy,”  which  runs  in  about  90 
papers,  is  basically  aimed  at  white- 
collar  adults.  And  while  “Orbit”  is  a 
fantasy  strip  that  gives  Hammond  the 
opportunity  to  use  slapstick  and  be 
“outlandish”  if  he  so  desires,  the  car¬ 
toonist  said  “Duffy”  has  “definite 
parameters”  because  of  its  office  set¬ 
ting. 

But  Hammond  said  he  feels  “Duf¬ 
fy” — possibly  because  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  “Orbit” — has  loosened  up  a 
bit  in  recent  months  to  become  more 
“general”  and  “funny.”  He  recalled 
that  the  Universal  strip — which  stars 
cynical,  world-weary  middle  manage¬ 
ment  executive  Arthur  Duffy — used 
to  be  “too  technical”  on  occasion. 
Hammond  noted  that  he  even  had  a 
week-long  episode  on  electronic 
funds  transfers  during  the  comic’s 
first  year. 

The  cartoonist  became  familiar 
with  the  business  world  during  his 
seven  years  at  Yankee  Inc.,  which 
included  a  stint  as  general  manager  of 
the  company’s  New  England  Busi¬ 
ness.  Hammond  left  the  magazine  in 
1980  after  developing  an  ulcer.  “I 
won’t  criticize  the  lifestyle,”  said 
Hammond,  who  noted  that  he  liked 
various  aspects  of  business.  “But  it 
certainly  wasn’t  for  me.” 

How  does  the  cartoonist  get  in  the 
frame  of  mind  to  come  up  with  “Duf¬ 
fy”  ideas  when  he  no  longer  works  in 
an  office?  Hammond  stated  that  while 
“Duffy”  was  originally  developed  as 
an  “office  strip,”  the  comic  is  now 
really  more  about  the  characters  and 
how  they  interact.  Besides  Duffy  him¬ 
self,  these  characters  include  Miles 
Van  Smoot,  an  incompetent,  pom¬ 
pous  sexist;  Jessica  (Jessie)  James,  a 
competent  executive  trying  to  bal¬ 
ance  marriage,  family,  and  a  career; 
and  Naomi,  an  overworked 
secretary. 

But  when  Hammond  does  need  a 
sense  of  what  being  in  a  business 
situation  is  like  today,  he  has  plenty  to 
fall  back  on.  For  one  thing,  Hammond 
said  the  experience  of  working  in  an 
office  remains  “indelibly”  etched  in 
his  memory.  He  also  stays  steeped  in 
the  business  mindset  via  his  friends 
who  are  still  in  the  corporate  world. 
And  Hammond — who  draws  a  week¬ 
ly  editorial  cartoon  for  the  business 


pages  of  the  Boston  Globe — peruses 
Forbes,  Fortune,  Business  Week,  and 
various  other  publications. 

Hammond,  not  surprisingly,  also 
enjoys  reading  science  fiction  when 
he  finds  the  time.  And  another  of  his 
hobbies  is  cooking. 

Born  in  Jersey  City,  Hammond 
lived  in  various  parts  of  the  New  York 
area  before  settling  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  (Asterisk  is  based  at  Box  3300, 
Peterborough,  N.H.  03458).  Ham¬ 
mond  attended  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Binghamton,  where 
he  studied  classical  Greek. 


Cartoonists  and  caricaturists  Ham¬ 
mond  admired  when  he  was  growing 
up  included  “Pogo”  creator  Walt 
Kelly,  Mad  magazine  illustrator  Mort 
Drucker  (who  now  draws  “Bench- 
ley”  for  Cowles  Syndicate),  A1  Hirsch- 
feld,  David  Levine,  and  Ronald 
Searle. 

Hammond  has  his  own  admirers — 
including  nieces  and  nephews  who 
like  “Orbit.”  And  these  youngsters 
have  plenty  of  ideas.  One  niece,  said 
the  cartoonist,  recently  presented 
him  with  “20  or  30  new  monsters”  for 
use  in  the  strip. 


Dan  Piraro  and  an  example  of  his  cartoon. 

‘Bizarro’  comic  panel  has  started 


“Bizarro,”  a  daily  comic  panel  by 
Dan  Piraro,  has  been  introduced  by 
Chronicle  Features  (CF). 

Subscribers  include  the  Detroit 
News,  Baltimore  Sun,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Seattle  Times,  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

“Dan  Piraro  belongs  to  that  new 
wave  of  cartoonists  who  are  drastical¬ 
ly  changing  the  humor  in  newspapers 
today,”  said  CF  editor/general  mana¬ 
ger  Stuart  Dodds. 

Bom  in  Kansas  City  in  1958,  Piraro 
won  a  fine  arts  scholarship  to 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 
He  later  traveled  through  Europe, 
painted  two  large  murals  for  a  Catho¬ 
lic  church  in  Oklahoma,  and  sang  and 
wrote  songs  for  a  popular  new  wave 
band  in  Dallas. 

Piraro  went  on  to  work  as  an  ad 
designer  and  illustrator  for  Neiman- 
Marcus.  He  is  currently  art  director 
and  part  owner  of  a  Dallas  advertising 
firm,  among  whose  clients  are  Pepsi 
and  American  Airlines. 


Dodds  reported  that  a  contract  had 
been  signed  for  a  1987  “Bizarro”  desk 
calendar  and  a  line  of  greeting  cards. 

Al  Leeds  now  sales 
manager  for  WPWG 

Al  Leeds  has  been  named  sales 
manager  of  the  Washington  Post  Wri¬ 
ters  Group. 

Leeds,  34,  was  previously  special 
projects  manager  of  WPWG  and 
marketing  coordinator  of  what  is  now 
Cowles  Syndicate.  The  Minneapolis 
native  holds  degrees  in  journalism, 
public  administration,  and  marketing. 

A  Record  for  Keane 

A  Washington  Post  article  about 
Bil  Keane  and  his  Cowles  Syndicate- 
distributed  “Family  Circus”  comic 
was  recently  printed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 
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DiBerent ! 


Tohn  Caldwell 

He’s  wacky,  he’s  zany,  he’s  way-out 
and  wonderful!  John  Caldwell’s  panels 
began  in  papers  across  the  country  on 
October  21 . 

Start-up  clients  include  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Miami  Herald,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Sacramento  Union,  Dallas 


Morning  News,  Portland  Oregonian, 
San  Antonio  Light,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  Baltimore  News- 
American,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Albany  Times  Union  and  morel 
Add  a  different  perspective  to  your 
comic  pages.  Cali  Lawrence  T.  Olsen, 
Director  of  Marketing  &  Sales  for  rates 
and  samples  at  1-800-223-7383  or 
212-682-5600. 


Fsal-w res  Syndicca'Te 

THE  INDUSTRY’S  CREATIVE  RESOURCE 
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SYNDICATES 


Eppie  Lederer  marks  her  30th  year  as  Ann  Landers 


Eppie  Lederer  reached  her  30th  I  her  column  over  the  years,  and  also 


anniversary  as  Ann  Landers  on  Octo¬ 
ber  16. 

In  her  anniversary  column,  Land¬ 
ers  noted  that  she  has  written  her  fea¬ 
ture  every  day  since  1955 — which 
adds  up  to  almost  1 1 ,000  installments. 

She  went  on  to  cite  various  Chicago 
Sun-Times  people  who  have  edited 


Story  about  *  Prayer’ 

The  Indianapolis  Star  recently 
published  a  page-one  story  about  the 
person  who  writes  a  daily  religious 
feature  that  is  only  about  an  inch  long. 

“A  Little  Prayer”  is  a  nonsectarian 
inspirational  saying  written  by  retired 
speech  pathologist  Mary  Alice  Ben- 
net.  An  example  of  her  work  is: 
“Lord,  the  soft  hues  of  a  perfectly 
arched  rainbow  can  lift  us  beyond  the 
horizons  of  hope.  Thank  You  for 
Your  beauty  which  can  be  seen  in  all 
of  nature’s  artistry.  Amen.” 

The  Star,  which  has  carried  Ben- 
net’s  prayer  at  the  bottom  of  its  front 
page  for  about  12  years,  reported  that 
people  frequently  write  to  thank  the 
paper  for  running  the  feature.  About 
half  the  letters  come  from  people 
passing  through  Indianapolis. 

Bennet’s  unbylined  “A  Little 
Prayer”  is  distributed  to  the  Star  and 
other  newspapers  by  Allied  Feature 
Syndicate,  520  Citizens  Building,  850 
Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  441 14. 

Hits  100-paper  mark 

Metro  Comics  is  now  handling 
advertising  sales  for  100  Sunday  com¬ 
ics  sections. 

The  New  York  City-based  organ¬ 
ization  had  97  clients  until  it  recently 
signed  three  California  papers — the 
Fremont  Argus,  Hayward  Daily  Re¬ 
view,  and  Livermore  Tri-Valley 
Herald. 

George  Lemont  dies 

“Doctor  Smock’’  cartoonist 
George  Lemont  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  died  suddenly  of  a  stroke 
October  12. 

Lemont  was  also  a  magazine  car¬ 
toonist,  comedy  writer,  and  host  of  a 
San  Francisco  children’s  tv  show. 

His  comic  strip,  which  was  set  in 
Lotta  Heart  Memorial  Hospital,  be¬ 
gan  in  1974  and  will  be  discontinued 
November  23. 


thanked  News  America  Syndicate,  her 
staff,  and  “my  dozens  of  consultants 


.  .And  On  The  Plain  Pizza,  Sprinkle  A 
Few  Doggie  Biscuits." 


Cartoon  starring  kid 
is  being  syndicated 


Gene  Machamer  has  begun  syndi¬ 
cating  his  “Gino”  comic  panel,  with 
recent  sign-ups  including  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  and  Sun 
City  (Ariz.)  News-Sun. 

“Gino,”  which  stars  a  kid,  has  been 
running  in  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pat¬ 
riot-News. 

Machamer  served  20  years  in  the 
Air  Force.  Besides  his  regular  duties 
as  radio  operator  and  sometime- 
gunner  on  various  aircraft,  Machamer 
created  flying  safety  posters  and  drew 
cartoons  for  base  newspapers. 

He  started  selling  cartoons  to  maga¬ 
zines  in  1971,  and  then  ventured  into 
ad  cartooning,  sales  to  book  pub¬ 
lishers,  “Gino,”  and  the  “Commerce 
Comics’’  panel  which  currently 
appears  in  over  300  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  newsletters. 

Machamer  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
747,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  17055. 


Tiede  as  a  ‘terrorist’ 

Tom  Tiede  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  has  written  an  article 
highlighting  how  easily  a  U.S.  mil¬ 
itary  base  could  be  bombed. 

Tiede  entered  Fort  McClellan  in 
Alabama  in  a  car  filled  with  fake  ex¬ 
plosives,  drove  around  for  awhile, 
and  then  left  without  being  ques¬ 
tioned. 


who  give  so  generously  of  their  time 
and  counsel.” 

And  the  columnist  (see  E&P,  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  1984)  thanked  her  estimated  85 
million  readers.  “I  consider  you  my 
friends,”  she  wrote. 

Landers  continued,  “These  last  30 
years  have  been  incredibly  re¬ 
warding.” 


Barnett  asks  around 

If  Indianapolis  News  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Jerry  Barnett  can’t  come  up 
with  an  idea  on  his  own,  he  gets  them 
from  other  sources — including  secre¬ 
taries,  editorial  writers,  reporters, 
janitors,  copy  boys,  and  even  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“I’m  surrounded  by  talent  and 
some  of  it  comes  out,”  said  Barnett, 
who  does  six  editorial  cartoons  a 
week.  “I  just  kind  of  go  around  and 
ask.  That  helps  me  get  going.” 

Barnett,  the  son  of  a  coal  miner,  is 
distributed  nationally  by  Heritage 
Features  Syndicate. 

— Herm  Albright 

Switkes  on  exercise 

“Armchair  Fitness,”  an  exercise 
program  aimed  at  older  people,  is 
being  offered  by  Cowles  Syndicate. 

The  series  is  by  Betty  Switkes,  who 
noted  that  only  25%  of  the  almost  30 
million  Americans  over  65  get  enough 
exercise  to  keep  healthy. 

Switkes,  who  has  been  involved  in 
teaching  exercise  classes  for  older 
people  since  1977,  is  former  assistant 
to  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
She  studied  dance  and  received  a 
B.A.  in  sociology/psychology  at 
George  Washington  University. 

‘Peanuts’  gala  event 

The  35th  anniversary  of  “Peanuts” 
by  Charles  M.  Schulz  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  November  9  black-tie 
fund-raising  gala  at  the  Museum  of 
Cartoon  Art. 

A  major  “Peanuts”  retrospective 
will  be  previewed  the  night  of  the 
event  and  will  continue  at  the  Rye 
Brook,  N.Y. -based  museum  until 
February  16, 1986.  Included  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  will  be  over  100  examples  of  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate-distributed 
comics,  videotape  presentations,  and 
a  number  of  “Peanuts”  products. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARTOONS 

AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONS,  carica¬ 
tures,  news  art,  and  illustration  to  fit  the 
needs  of  YOUR  newspaper  or  publica¬ 
tion.  Strips,  panels  and  ^itorials.  Mem¬ 
ber  NCS.  Bruce  Higdon,  Route  11, 
31 5B,  Murfreesboro,  TN  37130. 

SALTY  SALLY.  Agreeable  sayings  with  a 
vigorous  punch.  Locals  only.  52  weeks 
$15.  Cullen  Hightower,  PO  Box  747, 
Shalimar,  FL  32579. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  “Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 

SOAP  OPERA  SUMMARIES.  The  best 
up-to-date  weekly  feature  available.  TV 
Soaps,  3535  N.  Fremont,  Chicago  IL 
60657. 

BOXING 

BOXING"  Established  weekly  column  of 
boxing  commentary.  Well  written,  pro¬ 
vocative.  Excellent  offbeat  sports  fea¬ 
ture  about  controversial,  high  interest 
subject  often  underestimated  by  editors. 
Will  cultivate  new  readership.  Won’t  cost 
much  in  space/money  for  trial.  Samples. 
Jon  Piper,  Sports  News  Sen/ice,  44  Luf¬ 
kin  Point  Rd.,  Essex,  MA  01929.  (617) 
768-7165. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  11th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

OUR  FREE  FALUWINTER  release  sche¬ 
dule  helps  you  cover  the  movies  for  less. 
Call— write:  REVIEWS  ON  REQUEST, 
PO  Box  20267,  London  Terrace  Station, 
New  York,  NY  1 00 1 1 .  (2 1 2)  989-66 1 2 . 

SENIORS 

DEAR  COURTNEY,  I’m  59  and  hate  to 
turn  60  next  month.  Dear  Reader,  Sixty 
sounds  good  to  me.  It’s  so  much  nicer 
than  the  alternative.  Seniors!  advice  col¬ 
umn  $5.00  each  500-800  words.  PO 
Box  55908,  Seattle,  WA  98155. 


POLITICAL  COLUMNS 


NEW  RELEASES  from  all  Federal  Agen¬ 
cies,  The  Congressional  Press  Galleries 
and  Committees  mailed  daily.  $50 
monthly  each.  Call  Dave  (202)737- 
4434. 


Washington  weekly  political  column 
$10.  Box  9387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE 


WEEKLY  SCIENCE  COLUMN  800  words 
plus  editorial  cartoon.  Concepts,  profiles 
precis,  reader  queries.  Relevant,  witty, 
painless.  3rd  year.  Samples;  Science 
Syndicate,  PO  Box  5636,  Portland,  OR 
97228.  (503)  224-8338. 


HEALTH 


•DON’T  LET  IT  HAPPEN’— Alcoholism 
need  not  be  a  career  and  drug  abuse  can 
be  stopped.  America’s  No.  1  health  and 
social  problem  addressed  and  readers’ 
questions  answered  authoritatively.  Bi¬ 
weekly.  Samples,  rates.  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  WTCOA,  6501  Boeing,  Bldg.  B, 
Suite  400,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


“SENIOR  CLINIC”.  An  experienced 
practicing  specialist  writes  America’s 
only  health  column  specifically  addres¬ 
sing  the  medical  problems  of  past  mid¬ 
dle  life.  The  nation’s  26  million  seniors 
now  exceed  the  teen  age  population. 
Senior  Clinic  caters  exclusively  to  this 
ever  increasing  segment  of  your  read¬ 
ership.  “Warm  witty  authoritative- 
excellent  reader  response"  (Rochester, 
NY  Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Weekly  60() 
words.  Now  in  5th  year.  Samples,  rates. 
Dr.  Macinnis,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada,  T5J  2J7,  (403)  973- 
2361. 


HEALTH 


“FIT  FOR  LIFE”  by  Shelia  Cluff,  spa 
director  and  television  personality,  gives 
exercise  and  diet  tips  to  readers.  Its  just 
one  biweekly  column  in  our  weekly  news 
package  with  others  on  children’s 
health,  medications  for  consumers, 
healthful  travel  and  dental  care.  Plus 
timely  news  and  features  on  health  and 
medicine.  Our  6,000  words  each  week 
come  to  you  at  a  remarkably  low  cost. 
Send  for  a  sample  or  free  trial.  Interna¬ 
tional  Medical  Tribune  Syndicate,  600 
New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW,  Suite  700, 
Washington  DC  20037. 


FILLERS 


FIVE  FOR  $5:  Popular  weekly  feature 
package.  Selection.  Dickson  17700, 
Western  69F,  Gardena,  CA  90248. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71% 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
Box  249,  Bay  Point 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-3307  ext  3408 


BrokersOonsultantS'Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime;  (813)446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL  SER¬ 
VICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412(912)  236-1596. 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
(804)  784-7000 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage<onsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

Sales'Consulting'Appraising 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office;  (913)  451-8260 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Over  300  Newspapers  Sold 
25  Years  of  Service 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 
(202)  628-1133 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71% 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
1801  Exposition  -  Austin,  TX  787  03 
(512)  476-3950 


The  Midwest 
Newspaper  Brokers 
ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Brokers-Appraisers 
Modest  rates 

P.O.  Box  212,  Galva,  II.  61434 
309-932-2270  217-784-4736 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  community  tabloid, 
two  years  old,  circulation  25K,  sunny, 
booming  Phoenix  area.  Total  price 
$25,000.  (602)  938-2742.  PO  Box 
6034,  Glendale,  AZ  85312. 


DOUBLED  OUR  GROSS  last  year,  can 
double  again.  Profitable  weekly  Thrifty 
Nickel-type  paper  in  the  Black  Hills,  per¬ 
fect  Ma  &  Pa  operation.  Personal  prob¬ 
lems  force  sale.  (605)348-0066. 


ESTABLISHED  TMC  weekly  in  booming 
S.W.  Sunbelt  market.  Below  gross  of 
$290,000.  Includes  RE  Sale,  investor 
or  working  partner.  Write  Box  9367,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  circulation  8000. 
$500,000  Gross.  Sell  for  1  times 
gross.  Owner  financing,  great  terms.  In¬ 
dicate  your  financial  ability  with  first  in¬ 
quiry.  Box  9301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  ZONE  1  biweekly  paper  for 
sale.  Speciality  tab  publication  gros¬ 
sing  over  $175,000  per  year,  high  net 
earnings,  very  little  competition.  Should 
double  gross  sales  within  the  next  24 
months.  For  sale  fully  equipped  with 
complete  “new”  pre-press  dept. 
$245,000.  Send  professional  and 
financial  requirements  to  Box  9361, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 

For  information  and  rates  call: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising  (212)  675-4380 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NINETEEN  CHANNEL  (35  maximum) 
cable  tv  systems  and  twice  weekly  news¬ 
paper  plus  TMC  in  Midwest  county  seat. 
Mif  contained  in  building  with  cable 
equipment  and  press.  James  A.  Martin, 
p6  Box  798,  Dublin,  OH  43017,  (614) 
889-9747. 


PROFITABLE,  growing  weekly  newspap¬ 
er  and  shopper  located  in  northern  New 
England.  Selling  price  gross  of 
$360,000  plus  real  estate.  Cash  buy  out 
preferred.  Please  indicate  your  financial 
ability  with  first  inquiry.  Write  Box 
9227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GEM.  Absentee 
owner  of  award-winning  weekly  will  sell 
at  below  gross.  Minimum  $25, 000  down 
to  qualified  buyer.  Box  9363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  MICHIGAN  weekly 
tabloid  in  high  growth  area-  projected 
1.5  billion  worth  of  new  business  growth 
in  next  five  years.  Adjudicated  weekly 
with  4  different  editions.  117  years  old 
$500,000  gross  sales,  23K  circulation. 
Principles  only.  $650,000.  Box  9326, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPER  BUY:  South  Dakota  shopper, 
$500,000  plus  gross,  $50,000  cash 
flow  last  year.  Good  market,  college 
town.  $175,000  total  price.  $75,OO0 
cash  down,  balance  over  10  years,  10%. 
Don’t  let  the  low  price  scare  you,  sellers 
want  a  quick  sale. 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  John  T.  Cribb, 
Box  1220,Townsend,  MT  59644,  (406) 
266-4223. 


TWO  COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  WEEK- 
Ll  ES,  (9  miles  apart).  Combination  sales 
$1,100,000.  Cash  flow  $300,000. 
(jreat  growth  locations.  Terms.  Box 
9393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Where  the  Dollars  Lie!  S.  Calif,  monthly 
for  parents.  15K  circulation  less  than 
5%  return  rate.  90%  contracted.  Gross 
$36K  '85.  Asking  $30K.  Readers  de¬ 
mand  expansion!  PO  Box  661,  Cuca¬ 
monga,  CA  91730. 


WEST  TE)(AS  county  seat  weekly,  no 
other  competition,  (jwner  clears  near 
$30K.  Asking  $85K,  real  estate 
optional. 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  WEEKLY,  $59K  gross 
for  1984.  $70K,  owner  financing.  We 
have  others,  free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or 
Ed  Berger,  1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Au¬ 
stin,  TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Couple  with  publishing  experience  and 
excellent  references  but  very  little 
nraney  for  initial  investment  wants  to 
manage  with  option  or  lease  with  option 
small  to  medium-size  weekly,  with  or 
without  job  shop.  Must  be  able  to  earn 
money  from  operation  immediately. 
Have  microcomputer  and  business  soft¬ 
ware  that  could  be  part  of  deal.  Any  loca¬ 
tion  considered.  Be  prepared  to  provide 
full  financial  information  etc.  Write  528 
W.  State,  Sedro-Woolley,  WA.  98284. 


EXPANDING  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  GROUP  seeks  to  purchase  exclusive 
weeklies  with  5000  or  more  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  We  can  act  quickly  and  will  hold 
your  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
8826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE,  100%  or  50%, 
bimonthly  in  computer  related  field. 
Three  years  old,  grossing  $400,000 
continual  growth.  $225,000.  Box 
9355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIALTY  PUBLISHER  seeking  small 
newspapers  for  diversification  purposes. 
Central  Indiana  area  preferable.  Reply 
Box  9325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WELL  RESPECTED,  growing  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  with  cash  seeks  to 
purchase  smaller  newspapers  (5000- 
10,000  circulation).  Write  or  phone 
Arthur  Weeks,  Sterling  Newspapers, 
LTD,  PO  Box  10079,  Pacific  Center, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V7Y1B6.  (604)  682- 
7755. 


PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 


SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
"Howto  Purchasea  Newspaper  and  Suc¬ 
ceed"  by  editor— publisher — broker  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West  Pub 
Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
81502. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


TELEMARKETING  SPECIALIST 
19  Years  Newspaper  Experience 
Consultant  —  Sales  Trainer 
MARIE  HOLLAND 
HOLLAND  TELEMARKETING 
PO  Box  5328  Indian  Rocks,  FL  33535 
(813)596—0706 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 
Circulation  Consultant  for  nevrspapers. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele^ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


TELEMARKETING  SALES  &  CONSUL¬ 
TANTS  for  the  newspaper  industry. 
"Quantity  With  Quality.”  Call  Teleforce 
(516)  794-1500. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 


DAN-BAR  INDUSTRIAL  CONTRAC¬ 
TORS 

We  Install,  Move  and  Remove  Printing 
equipment.  Total  Turn  Key  Job  Rigging, 
Electrical,  Piping. 

Contact  Mr.  Arnold  Rose 
(305)  293-4985 


CG  3  MDT350's:  TRENDSETTER  812, 
LR,  spare  parts  kit,  fonts;  2  EDITWRI- 
TER  7500‘s,  HR;  PERMAKWIK  and 
COMPUKWIK  processors  (216)562- 
3750. 


CONSULTANTS 


S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program,  in¬ 
stallations  and  repairs.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Phone  (705)  673-6607. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  a  DARKROOM 


FOR  SALE  X-RITE  MODEL  301  black 
and  white  transmission  densitometer.  1 
year  old.  Contact  Concord  Monitor,  Con¬ 
cord  NH  (603)224-5301,  Pam  Byrne. 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


CIRCUUTION  $1395.  Address  labels, 
subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis- 
tics;  paid/free/totaf-market/ 
combinations.  IBM  compatible; 
TRS80III,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA 
95948.  (916)  846-3661. 


CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 


WE  MANUFACTURE  Street  corner  news¬ 
paper  stands  for  vendors  in  Midwest 
area.  4ft  x  6  ft  steel  stands  with  service 
window  sliding  entry  door  $595.00. 
F.O.B  BARKER  METALCRAFT,  1701 
W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  IL  60657.  (312) 
248-1115. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  paits. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers 
Ferag  lower  conveyor 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


CHESHIRE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS:  Bell 
and  Howell  Ink  Jet  Labeller.  Bargains. 
Curtis,  (703)521-1089. 


FOR  SALE:  Cheshire  Labelling 
Machines  to  handle  North/South  Labels 
or  Computer  Printouts,  Multi  Wide 
Labels.  Savings  in  the  thousands.  In 
New  York  telephone  (516)  667-0200; 
outside  New  York  1-800-645-5240. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  HeIsley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


2  IDAB  330  Stackers  $3,000  each. 

2  FERAG  HS  80  Stackers  $3,000  each. 
2  Cutler  Hammer  Bottom  wraps  $2,500 
each 

2  FERAG  Bottom  wraps  $2,500  each. 
All  in  good  operating  condition,  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Call  Mid  America  Graphics,  Inc. 

(816)  763-1001 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  terminals, 
printer  and  on-site  operator  training. 
DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 
1.5000  $23,803 

;  11.16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-r  $65,758 -r 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix  Sys¬ 
tems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to  101 
E.  3{)th  St.,  Farmington,  NM  87401. 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  computer,  printer  and  billing 
software  for  up  to  400  customers.  Call  or 
write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk, 
Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W  5th, 
Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 


COMPUTERS 


FOR  SALE  (2)IBM  Spanish  Selectric  or, .  r>  r,^. .  t.  ..  ■ 

composers.  8K  Memory,  printer,  fonts 

available.  Excellent  condition  —  never  f  AHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
used.  For  information  call  Kathy  Nowak  3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
at  (212)682-5600.  (714)  556-7130 

Two  Metro-set  plus  Typesetters  with  32k 
Aux  Memory.  Each  unit  comes  with  a 
Logo  Storage  Drive.  Complete  operating 
software  &  24  Fonts.  Many  spare  parts, 
including  H.V.P.S.,  C.R.T.,  Tape  Read¬ 
ers,  Drives  &  Boards.  Both  units  present¬ 
ly  in  operating  comdition.  $30,000. 

(jeorge  Vanner,  Lesher  Communica¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek  CA 
94596. 

_  CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 

FOR  SALE  (215)439-1942. 

New  twin  star  washout  unit  NAPP  system  _ 

fortwin  star  plate  processor.  Never  used.  CG  7200,  GC  with  30  strips,  etc.,  also; 
For  more  details  calls  Best  Publishing  COMPUWRITER,  GC,  strips,  etc.  Both 
Co.,(213)  548-4545.  negotiable.  (919)  368-2222. 


Muller  227  inserters,  231  stackers 
Muller  259  counter/stackers 
Muller  288  counter/stacker 
Ferag  HS-80  counter/stackers 
Signode  MLW  2EE  strapper 
IDAB  bottom  wraps 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


Sheridan  48P  8  into  1  remanufactured, 
new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed  in  your 
plant,  training  program  included.  North¬ 
east  Industries  (213)256-4791. 


•  24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuff ers. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY;  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


NEWSPRINT 


(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS;  Buy,  Sell,  Rent 
$150  month  and  up.  Brokerage  10%. 
30  day  warranty.  Weber  (216)  729- 
2858. 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 

_  CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 

(215)  439-1942. 

NAPP  system  _ 

.  Never  used.  CG  7200,  GC  with  30  strips,  etc.,  also; 
5t  Publishing  COMPUWRITER,  GC,  strips,  etc.  Both 
negotiable.  (919)  368-2222. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESeniNG 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUWRITER  48  TG.  processor,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $6,000  (503)  756- 
5010. 


ECRM  5200  OCR.  POP  8,  Facit  punch, 
always  on  service  contract.  Serial  num¬ 
ber  0152.  Rick  Kingsley  (317)352- 
0021. 


FOR  SALE:  Editwriter  7500  and  proces¬ 
sor  with  10  fonts.  3  years  old  -  main¬ 
tained  ell.  Call  (608)  258-4880 and  ask 
for  Emmett. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM. 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


TXT  PHOTOTRONICS  systems;  Com¬ 
pugraphic  9000  font  library  and  parts. 
Curtis.  (703)521-1089. 


THREE  CG  Videosetter  Universals  one 
for  spare  parts,  available  late  November. 
Comp  4  and  7200  with  word  display, 
both  available  immediately.  Call  Bob 
Palermini,  (815)  459-4040. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber.  (216)  831-0480 


EDIT  7500  HR  (Without  Floppy  Disk), 
5yrs.,  $4500.; 

EDIT  7500  LR,  Rev  D,  $6000.; 
AUTOLOGIC  MICRO  5,  57  Pica,  10  Meg 
HD,  $15,000.; 

EDIT  7500  HR,  Excellent,  $6500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


VARISYSTEMS  VCIA  FRONT  END  SYS¬ 
TEM,  1-  Term.,  Dual  Disk,  Floppv  Read¬ 
er,  Tape  Reader  &  Punch,  Powerful  Driv¬ 
er  for  various  Typesetters,  $4000. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


MCS  ACI,  $2900.; 

CG  EDITWRITER  ICI,  $1000.; 

AM  COMPEDIT,  TELECOMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS  OPTION,  $1500. 

BOB  WEBER.(216)  831-0480. 

MCS  HIGH  SPEED  PROCESSOR, 
$1000.; 

CG  SELECTLINE  PERMAKWIK  RC  PRO¬ 
CESSOR  (Same  as  2400  z)  New  in 
Caton,  $2650. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

ADVANTAGE  I,  5  '/t  Floppy  I/O,  $9500.; 
MDT  350,  $2000.; 

UNISETTER  HR,  $5500.; 

CG  UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  8  Rack  Op¬ 
tion,  X-Keyboard,  $1850. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

EDIT  7900  H  R  Phototypsetter  and  2750 
Terminal  $7500.; 

MCS  5  8212  HR,  256k,  Rev  E,  Ruling, 
PMA,  13  Fonts,  1  ‘/jyrs.,  $7500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

COMPEDIT  5900  WITH  PREVIEW,  25 
Discs,  $12,500.; 

COMPEDIT  5810,  256  K,  Preview,  TC, 
$14,000.; 

COMPEDIT  5618  Terminal,  $3750. 
BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


LINOTRON  202,  Parallel  Interface,  x- 
memory,  201  Fonts,  $16,750.; 
LINOTRON  202,  On  Line  Interface, 
PMA,  100  Fonts,  $16,000. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


MCS  10  8400,  2  Term.,  Dual  Disk, 
256K,  32  Font  Option,  ACI,  Ruling. 
MCO,  42  Fonts,  $28,000.; 

MCS  8600  WITH  DUAL  INTERFACE, 
PMA,  $23,500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480 


COMPEDIT  6400  DIGITAL,  Image  Pre¬ 
view.  256k,  Rules  Plus,  40  Fonts,  15 
Mos.  old,  $18,000.; 

COMPEDIT  6400  DIGITAL,  $16,000. 
BOB  WEBER,  (216)  831-0480. 


ITEK  2024  MEGALITH  CAMERA, 
PLATEMAKER.  $6500.; 

SPARTAN  ROLL  FEED  HORIZONTAL 
CAMERA,  28%  to  150%,  $4500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


AR  2-WEB  SHEETER  with  only  1  mil¬ 
lion  impressions,  like  new,  22  V4'’ 
cutoff,  asking  $62,000  (V%  of  new  price) 
which  includes  new  spare  parts  kit  and 
Baldwin  cutoff  controls,  for  sale  by  own¬ 
er  who  will  guarentee  like  new  condition. 
Mr.  Newman  (816)756-3350. 


Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

Double  out  delivery 

22  %  cutoff  with  balloon  former 

this  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no  cr 

acks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  256-4791 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  half  deck 
Urbanite  1,0(X),  9  units 
Urbanite  1,000,  5  units,  3  color 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  22"  cutoff,  7  units 
Urbanite  unit,  3  colors,  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units 
SSC  21  W,  4  High.  Heatset 
SC  Community.  10  units  (2  stacked) 
SC  Community,  9  units  UOP,  1975 
SC  Communi^,  7  units,  1971 
SC  Community,  6  units,  1973 
SC  CommuniN  units  and  folders 
Suburban  1500,  7  units 
HARRIS  1650,  5  units 
845,  12  units  1979 
845,  5  units  1979 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  heatset 
V25.  8  units  JF25,  1973-79 
VI 5D.  8  units  JF25,  1983 
VI 5C,  6  units  1978 
VI 5A,  2  units  JF7,  tall  former 
COLOR  KING,  4  units.  KJ6,  1981 
News,  6  units,  KJ6,  1972-79 

See  ONE  at  ANPA,  Booth  3154 


ONE  COP'’ORATION/Atlanta.  GA 


(404)  458-9351 


Telex  700563 


Suburban  900  series  units  (2) 

4  Urbanite  units  and  SU  halts  and 
quarter  page  folder  available  early  1986 
AFT-4  units-combination  folder  -  with 
heat  -  22  %”  cutoff-available  now 
Harris  M850-4  units-with  heat 
Ribbon  Deck-no  former-22  %”  cutoff- 
available  now 

Suburban  900  series  quarter  folder  for 
exchange 

Urbanite  900  series  quarter  folder  for 
exchange 

Color  King  -  5  units  -  half  &  quarter 
page  folder  -  22  %"  cutoff 
Harris  845  -5  units 
Harris  V22  units 
Harris  VI 5A  units 

E.  BUCK  &  SONS  CO 
MOSS  RECK  (312)  586-9194 


EQUIPMENT  S.  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary's 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

(k)ss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 

and  accessories 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders,  ovens 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 

formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

1  Colorking  unit  1969 
KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1 1  2”  cutoff  end 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


TWO  GOSS  COMMUNITY  four  high  un¬ 
its.  22  V4",  new.  One  year  Goss  warranty 
included.  Includes  lever  style  ink  foun¬ 
tain,  infrared  web  break  detectors,  plat¬ 
forming  and  ladders  and  pneumatic  con¬ 
trols.  Contact:  John  Jamieson 
Web  Offset  Publications 
(416)  831-3000 
Telex  06981493 


FIRST  OFFERING 
TWO  8-UNIT  GOSS 
BCARK  V 

HEADLINER  PRESSES 

Serial  #4017  (1971-72) 
Serial  #4030  (1973-74) 
(Now  DiLitho) 

Each  Consisting'  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing:  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  Folder 

with  upper  formers 

2  -  Four-bar,  angle  bar 

sections 

8  -  Full  dig:ital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 
60  H.P.  Westing:house  motors 
and  Fincor  drive 
Electric  compensators 
Skip  slitter  -  bottom  former, 
operator  side. 

Spare  parts  allotted  to  press. 

Offered  as  two  8-unit  presses  or 
one  16-unlt  press. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
AIACRINERT 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


EQUIPMENT  I.  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SSC  units  21  W  cutoff,  2  stack¬ 
ed  units,  2  base  units.  2  three  column 
units,  2  folders  60  HP.  1  double  para¬ 
llel,  one  ribbon  deck  all  or  part. 

VI 5A  three  units  JF7  folder  King  press 
upper  former,  paper  roll  grabber,  elec¬ 
tric,  attaches  to  anv  forklift.  Call  tor  in¬ 
stallation  prices  offered  exclusively  by 
WESCO  GRAPHICS,  845  Commercial 
St.,  San  Jose,  CA  95112,  (408)  289- 
1400.  Telex  number  172644. 


Goss  SSC  4  High  (8  units)  22  Vr 
Goss  CommuniW  4  units,  SC  folder 
(k>ss  Urbanite  6  units,  w/3  color,  2 
folders 

Harris  V15A  4  units,  JF7  folder 
Harris  M5  5  units,  */%  folder 
ColorKing  4  units.  KJ6  folder  (double 
parallel) 

ColorKing  5  units,  KJ6  folder 
News  King  2  units,  KJ4  folder 
Call  For  Latest  List 
InterWeb  Systems,  Inc. 

1614  Sligh  Blvd. 

Orlando,  32806 
(305)  423-4330 


U  AppiC 

-N-1650,  6  units.  1982,  22 
-N-845,  8  units.  1976. 

-V-22,  4  units.  1970. 

-V-15D.  8  units,  1980. 

-V-15A,  4,  5,  6  units. 

-V-15  “Vanguard",  5  units. 

GOSS 

-“Metroliner”,  6  units.  3  half  decks, 

22”, 

2:1  folders.  1981. 

-Urbanite,  6  units,  2  folders,  Cary 
pasters,  900  series. 

-SSC  Community,  6  units,  1983. 

KING 

-Newsking,  5  units,  KJ8. 

-Newsking,  2  units,  KJ4. 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  -Telex  130326 


Harris  2  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

Harris  4  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

Harris  V-15,  B25  add  on  units 
6-position  stacked  roll  stand  with  rewin¬ 
der  and  self  contained  hoist  for  Harris 
V-15- A  press 

Harris  V-15-A  parts  in  stock 
Paper  dollies  for  Goss  presses 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

4  Unit  CommuniW  with  Comm- 
uni^  folder.  Mfc  in  19M, 
equipped  with  20  H.P.  motor 
and  drive.  Available  immedi — 
ately  located  in  the  Midwest. 

4  Unit  Community  with  Community 
folder  Mfg  1972  equipped 
with  50  H.P.  motor  and  drive,  can 
be  seen  in  Lenexa,  Kansas. 

2  V-15A  add-on  units.  Mfg  1968, 
available  "as  is”  or  fully 
reconditioned. 

7  Unit  Urbanite:  6  mono  color 
color  units;  1  tri-color,  (6 
page  folder;  22.80  cutoff 
on  RTP’s,  sold  as  a  complete 
press  or  add-on  units.  Fully 
reconditioned  or  "as  is”  avail¬ 
able  now. 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder, 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

1  Goss  Cosmo  add-on  unit. 

Stacked  position.  Available  now, 
1974  vintage.  1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1) 
double  folder;  1  Goss  digital  3-arm 
reel,  tension  and  paster. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
7-units  SC  press  1976-79 

1-3/C  space  UOP  units  1979 
6-units  1976 

1-SC  Vi-V*  folder  50  horsepower  1979 

1- SC  combination  V^'/i-D/P  40  horse¬ 
power  1976 

2- units  press  1969  oil  bath  20  horse- 
powerdrive 

3- Community  add-on  units  1971-68 
1-Goss  Community  ‘/i-Vi  folder  25 
horse  powerdrive 

NEWSKING 

4- units  1969-73  side  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register,  KJ6  folder. 

MISCELUNEOUS 

1- V15A  balloon  former  1979 

2- Butler  splicers  1978 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and  acces¬ 
sories 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  us  for  installation  prices. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES.  INC. 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 

CAMANO  ISLAND,  WA  98292 

(206)  387-0097 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe.  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22 
Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  V4  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Goss  single  width  ballons 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machineiy  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WEB  PRESSES 

Harris  VI 5A  3  units  excellent  condition, 
all  new  rollers.  COLOR  KING  4  units, 
double  parallel  folder.  (408)289-1400 
ask  for  Jim  Estes. 


PLATEMAKING 


PLATE  COATER 
Make 
Offer 

Can  coat  200  per  hour 
Los  Angeles  Times  (213)  972-5186 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation. 
Must  be  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Reply  Box  8280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


HARRIS  JF4  or  JFIO  Folder.  Immediate 
Need.  (Contact: 

John  Quirk 

MPG  Communications 
PO  Box  959 
Plymouth,  MA  02360 
(617)  746-5555 


HELP 

WMD 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  English,  te¬ 
nure  track  with  duties  in  journalism, 
composition,  and  literature  courses.  The 
duties  associated  with  this  position  in¬ 
clude  the  teaching  of  freshman  level 
comp  courses,  sophomore  level  Am.  and 
Brit,  survey  courses,  and  possible 
assignments  in  the  English  writing  lab 
and  in  news  writing,  news  editing,  and 
speech/announcing.  Additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  may  be  assigned  as  needs  arise. 
Bases  for  promotion  include  quality  in¬ 
struction,  participation  in  university  and 
professional  activities  and  research. 
Candidates  must  have  a  PhD  in  some 
area  of  Brit,  or  Am.  lit.  composition  or 
journalism.  Salary  iscommensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience.  Deadline 
for  requesting  application  forms:  Nov. 
11,  1985,  or  until  filled.  Deadline  for 
receipt  of  completed  applications  and  all 
supporting  documents:  Nov.  25,  1985, 
or  until  filled.  Application  forms  are  re¬ 
quired  for  consideration.  AA/EO. 
Address  inquiries  to:  Dr.  Alan  R.  Slotkin, 
Chairman,  Search  Committee,  Box 
5053,  Tennessee  Technological  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cookeville,  TN  38505. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY  De¬ 
partment  of  Communications  invites  ap¬ 
plications  for  an  assistant/associate  pro¬ 
fessor  with  a  Ph.D.  and/or  significant  or 
extensive  media  experience  to  teach 
basic  and  advanced  journalism  courses 
and  other  mass  communications  clas¬ 
ses,  to  conduct  research,  and  to  direct 
the  work  of  graduate  students.  Salary  is 
competitive.  Brigham  Young  University 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Em¬ 
ployees  must  abide  by  certain  dress, 
moral  and  dietary  standards.  Applicants 
should  send  resume  and  names,  addres¬ 
ses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  three  re¬ 
ferences  to  Chair,  Journalism  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  E-509  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center. 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  UT 
84602.  Deadline,  Dec.  31.  1985. 


COMMUNICATIONS  (Print  Journalism) 
Assistant  Professor  level.  Tenure  track 
position.  M.A.  in  journalism  required; 
Ph.D.  preferred.  Successful  teaching 
and/or  comparable  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Teach  introductory  and  advanced 
courses  in  newspaper  rejSortingand  writ¬ 
ing.  Application  deadline:  February  14, 
19^86. 

Send  resume,  transcripts  and  three  let¬ 
ters  of  reference  to:  Dr.  D.W.  Farmer, 
Academic  Dean,  Kings  College,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  PA  18711. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNAUSM 
AND  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 


(2)  ADVERTISING.  Two  tenure  track  faculty 
positions  at  ASSISTANT  RANK  beginning  August 
25,  1986.  Candidates  with  the  earned  doctorate 
are  preferred,  but  search  committee  will  consider 
applicants  at  the  “ABD”  level  as  well  as  candi¬ 
dates  with  a  master’s  degree  in  advertising  and 
significant  professbnal  experience  in  the  ad 
agency  field.  All  advertising  applicants  should  be 
able  to  teach  basic  writing  classes. 

(11  JOURNALISM  (New-editorial/Public  Relations). 
Tenure  track  faculty  positbn  at  ASSISTANT 
RANK  beginning  August  25,  1986.  Candidates 
with  the  earned  doctorate  are  preferred,  but 
search  committee  will  consider  applicants  at  the 
“ABD”  level  as  well  as  candidates  with  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  and  significant  print  journal¬ 
ism  experience. 

(1)  TEMPORARY  ONE  YEAR  APPOINTMENT. 
Nine-month  faculty  position  at  INSTRUCTOR’S 
RANK  beginning  August  25, 1986.  Candidates  at 
the  “ABD”  status  are  preferred,  but  search  com¬ 
mittee  will  consider  applicants  with  a  master’s 
degree  in  advertising,  broadcast  journalism, 
news-editorial,  or  public  relations.  All  applicants 
for  this  temporary  nine-month  appointment  should 
be  able  to  teach  basic  writing  classes. 

DEADLINE:  All  resumes  for  the  above  four  fac¬ 
ulty  positions  should  list  three  references  and  be 
POSTMARKED  NO  LATER  THAN  DECEMBER 
31,  1985.  Send  to  Dr.  Sean  McCleneghan,  Head, 
Dept,  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Communications, 
Box  3J,  New  Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces, 
NM  88003. 

SALARY:  Competitive;  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications.  Group  medical  and 
hospitalization  insurance;  state  educational 
retirement. 

New  Mexico  State  University  is  located  in  Las 
Cruces  with  a  student  enrollment  of  approximately 
13,500.  The  Department  of  Journalism  &  Mass 
Communications  is  the  largest  undergraduate 
sequence  in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  with 
more  than  300  majors  taking  course  work  in 
advertising,  broadcast  journalism,  broadcast  pro¬ 
duction,  and  news-editorial/public  relations. 
NMSU  is  located  in  a  “quality  of  life  city”  of  almost 
60,000,  and  offers  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities  combined  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  healthy  climate. 

NMSU  IS  AN  AA/EEO 
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ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR  OF 
UNIVERSITY  RELATIONS 
Bloomsburjg  University  chief  public  rela¬ 
tions/publications  officer.  Bachelor’s 
degree,  publications  experience  and 
three  years  experience  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  related  field  required.  Salary 
range  to  $31,883.  Send  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication  and  resume  to;  Helen  Adler, 
Box  2010,  Can/er  Hall,  Bloomsburg  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloomsburg,  PA  17815,  by 
November  22,  1985.  Position  available 
January  6,  1986,  starting  date  nego¬ 
tiable.  Bloomsburg  University  is  an 
affirmative  action  employer.  Women  and 
minorities  are  especially  urged  to  apply. 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  POSITION 
Full-time  faculty  member  appointment 
July  1, 1986  (pending  budget  approval) 
to  teach  writing  and  reporting.  Should  be 
qualified  to  teach  general  reporting  as 
well  as  a  specialized  writing  course  in  a 
specialty  such  as  business,  science  and 
health,  politics,  or  urban  affairs.  Suc¬ 
cessful  career  as  reporting  or  editor  at 
respected  metropolitan  newspaper  or 
news  organization  more  important  than 
advanced  degrees.  Teaching  experience 
an  asset.  Tenured  appointment,  level 
consistent  with  qualifications.  Apply  by 
February  15,  1986,  to  Dean,  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  121  North  Gate 
Hall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
CA  94720.  The  University  of  California 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Ac- 

tion  Employer. _ 

FACULTY  POSITION 
For  Spring  Semester  1986 

JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR 
NEWSPAPER  ADVISOR 
WEST  CAMPUS 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Masters  Degree  in 
Journalism  or  related  field  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  of  full  time  experience  in 
newspaper  publiation  or  closely  related 
field,  demonstrated  ability  to  relate 
effectively  to  college  students,  faculty 
and  administration.  Strong  commitment 
to  high  standards  of  journalism  ethics 
and  practices 

AppI  icants  must  qual  ify  for  Arizona  com¬ 
munity  college  certificate. 

To  be  considered,  a  completed  college 
application,  including  a  resume,  official 
transcripts  and  the  names  of  3  current 
references  should  be  submitted  to: 

Employment/Personnel  Dept. 

Pima  Community  College 
PO  Box  3010 
Tucson,  AZ  85702-3010 

equal  opportunity  emplover  m/f/h 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM-PUBLIC  RELATIONS: 
Beginning  January  13, 1986.  Teach  in¬ 
troductory  and/or  advanced  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  courses  from  among  newswrit¬ 
ing,  feature  writing,  broadcast  writing, 
introductory  and  advanced  mass  com¬ 
munication,  and  communication  theory. 
Deadline  November  20,  1985,  or  until 
the  position  is  filled.  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion:  Beginning  August  24, 1986.  Teach 
mass  communication  courses  including 
introductory  and  advanced  theory  and 
criticism  and  Direct  television  practi- 
cum.  Deadline  Jaunary  15, 1986  or  un¬ 
til  the  position  is  filled.  For  both  posi¬ 
tions:  Im.D.  preferred,  ABD  or  master’s 
degree  considered;  salary  open  and  com¬ 
petitive;  Assistant  Professor/Instructor; 
tenure  track.  Letter  of  application,  re¬ 
sume  and  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to:  John  Cease,  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication,  University  of  Wisccnsin- 
Whitewater,  Whitewater,  Wl  53190. 
E.O.E. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
at  Bloomington 
Two  Positions  for  Fall,  1986 

(DAssistant  or  Associate  Professor  rank 
(tenure  track),  with  teaching  assign¬ 
ments  in  newspaper  editing  and/or  re¬ 
porting,  as  well  as  in  another  specialty 
such  as  media  management,  com¬ 
munications  law,  or  media  ethics.  M.A. 
degree  and  substantial  media  experi¬ 
ence  are  required.  We  are  interested  in 
Considering  mid-career  newspaper  pro¬ 
fessionals  Tor  this  position,  but  candi¬ 
dates  must  have  scholarly  interestsand  a 
commitment  to  personal  productivity  in 
research,  journalism,  or  other  creative 
activity. 

(2)Assistant  Professor  rank  (tenure 
track)  with  teaching  in  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  and/or  editing,  as  well  as  in 
another  specialty  such  as  communica¬ 
tions  law,  media  economics,  ethics,  his¬ 
tory,  or  sociology.  Ph.D.  degree,  media 
experience,  and  a  commitment  to  scho¬ 
larly  research  are  required. 

Appointments  are  for  a  10-month  school 
year  with  a  possibility  for  summer 
teachingadding  15%  to  20%  to  the  base 
salary.  Indiana  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  A  letter  of, ap¬ 
plication,  a  resume,  and  three  letters  of 
reference  should  be  sent  to  Professor 
Ralph  L.  Holsinger,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism,  Ernie 
Pyle  Hall,  Indiana  University,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  IN  47405.  Deadline  for  submission 
of  applications  is  January  1,  1986. 


JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRPERSON 
SAINT  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE 

Applications  are  invited  for  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Journalism  Department 
at  Saint  Michael’s  College,  a  Catholic 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  four  year  col¬ 
lege  with  student  population  of  1600. 
There  are  approximately  125  journalism 
majors  in  a  department  of  three  full  time 
and  five  part  time  faculty.  Earned  docto¬ 
rate  preferred  but  outstanding  profes¬ 
sional  credentials  and  .naster’s  degree 
will  qualify.  Desired  qualifications  in¬ 
clude  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
mass  communication,  effective  inter¬ 
personal  and  management  skills,  college 
teaching  and  media  experience  along 
with  expertise  in  granted  program  de¬ 
velopment.  Apply  by  December  15, 
1985  to  the  Personnel  Office,  Saint 
Michael’s  College,  Wihooski  VT  054O4, 
for  September  1986  starting  date.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


ACADEMIC 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  at 
Michigan  State  University  is  seeking  an 
assistant  or  associate  professor  to  teach 
undergraduate  and  paduate  courses. 
The  tenure  stream  10-month  appoint¬ 
ment  starts  September  1986.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  teaching,  scholarly  re¬ 
search  and  University-approved  public 
service.  Ph.D.  and  professional  media 
experience  is  required.  Special  consid¬ 
eration  will  be  given  to  those  with  exper¬ 
tise  in  two  of  the  following  areas:  Com¬ 
munication  Technology,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  specialized  reporting  (such  as  sci¬ 
ence),  mass  media  and  society  and 
graphics.  Women  and  minority  candi¬ 
dates  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Salary  is 
competitive.  Deadline:  November  15, 
1985.  Send  credentials,  evidence  of 
scholarly  research  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Professor  Boyd  Mil¬ 
ler,  Search  Committee,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Ml  48824-1212.  MSU  is  an 
Equal  (jpportunity/Aff  irmative  Action  In- 

stitution. _ 

THE  POSITION  of  journalism  program 
head  at  Wayne  State  University  will  be 
vacant  beginning  July  1,  1986.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  an  appropriate  Ph.D., 
professional  and  college  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  The  program  has  450  undergrads 
and  four  sequences  (advertising,  broad¬ 
cast  journ.,  news-editorial,  and  PR).  Sal¬ 
ary  and  rank  negotiable.  Send  resumes 
to  Dr.  Edward  Pappas,  585  Manoogian, 
Wayne  State  U.,  Detroit,  Ml  58202. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA.  Assistant 
professor  for  1986-87  year  in  tenure 
line.  Teach  reporting/basic  journalism 
courses.  Demonstrated  scholarly  in¬ 
terests.  Professional  experience  needed; 
PhD  preferred.  Minimum  salary  of 
$24,000.  Apply  by  Jan.  15  to  Prof.  Les 
^rson.  College  of  Journalism  &  Com¬ 
munications,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  FL  32611.  A^EOE. 

VISITING  PROFESSOR  -  University  of 
Florida  Department  of  Journalism  seek¬ 
ing  Gannett  Distinguished  Visiting  Pro¬ 
fessor  for  1986-87  academic  year.  Must 
beable  to  teach  lawof  masscommunic<t- 
tions  and  other  senior  journalism 
courses.  Salary  $40,000.  Apply  to  Prof. 
Jean  Chance,  College  of  Journalism  & 
Communications,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  FL  32611.  Deadline  is  Feb. 
1,  1986.AA/EOE. 


ACADEMIC 


The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  invites  qpminations  and  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  position  of  Professor  and 
Director,  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
School’s  nationally  recognized  graduate 
and  undergraduate  programs. 

The  Director  is  the  School’s  chief  admin- 
istative  officer  and  is  responsible  for 
general  operations,  including  budgeting 
and  planning.  Applicants  should  have  a 
record  of  demonstrated  intellectual  and 
academic  leadership,  administrative  ex¬ 
perience,  and  a  thorough  urulerstanding 
of  the  communications  media  and  pro¬ 
fessions. 

An  earned  doctorate  is  preferred  and  a 
master’s  degree  is  required.  The  person 
chosen  for  the  position  will  haw  the 
opportunity  to  teach  and  continue  scho¬ 
larly  activity. 

While  the  professorship  is  tenured,  the 
term  as  Director  is  for  five  years,  subject 
to  reappointment.  Salary  is  competitive 
with  comparable  positions  in  other  major 
institutions. 

About  1100  undergraduates  and  120 
graduate  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
School’s  programs.  There  are  23  full¬ 
time  faculty  positions  in  the  School. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  an  equal 
opportunity  educator  and  employer  and 
sp^ifically  invites  and  encourage  ap¬ 
plications  from  women  and  minorities. 

Applicants  will  have  a  deadline  of  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1986,  for  submission  of  a  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  three  letters  of  refer¬ 
ence. 

Nominations  and/applications  should  be 
sent  to  Professor  Phillip  J.  Tichenor, 
Chair,  Director  Search  C^mittee,  111 
Murphy  Hall,  206  Church  St  SE,  Min¬ 
neapolis  MN  55455^418. 


JOURNALISM:  Assistant  Professor  Fall 
1986.  PhD  preferred;  professional  and/ 
or  teaching  experience  required;  12- 
hour  load;  work  with  freshman  composi¬ 
tion  and  journalism  program.  Send  vita 
to  Dr.  William  Young,  Lynchburg  Col¬ 
lege,  Lynchburg  VA  24501.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affrimative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS. 

Teaching  assistants  to  study  for  MA  or 
PhD  in  Communications  for  Fall  1986. 

Monthly  stipend.  Persons  with  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  print  journalism,  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  and  a  3.0  grade 
point  average  are  invited  to  apply. 

Should  take  Graduate  Record  Examina¬ 
tion  by  March.  Contact  Dr.  Kurt  Kent, 

Graduate  Coordinator,  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611.  AA/ 

EOE^ _ 

"journalism,  GANNETT  PROFESSOR 
(Marshall  University).  Salary  Range: 
$40,000-44,000/  9  months  depending 
upon  qualifications.  Minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions:  Bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism 
plus  extensive  experience  in  print 
media.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those 
with  advanced  degrees  and  those  who 
have  previous  teaching  experience.  Ap¬ 
plication  deadline:  November  14, 

1985,  Send  applications  and  supporting 
materials  to:  Dr.  Deryl  R.  Learning, 

Director,  W.  Page  Pitt  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Marshall  University,  Huntington, 

WV  25701.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 

Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  26,  1985 


ATWOOD  CHAIR 
OF  JOURNALISM 

University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage 

The  University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage  maintains  a  pool  of  nominees 
and  applicants  from  which  the  Atwood  Chair  of  Journalism  is  filled. 
New  nominations  and  applications  are  sought  at  this  time  for  the 
1986-1987  academic  year.  Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning 
January  15. 

This  is  a  distinguished  Visiting  Professorship  filled  annually  by  a 
nationally  recognized  joumaiist  or  journalism  educator.  Previous 
teaching  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required.  Appiicants  should 
exhibit  ability  and  desire  to  teach.  Salary  is  $65,000,  plus  benefits  for 
nine  months.  A  moving  allotment  is  also  paid. 

Send  inquiries,  nominations  and  applications  to  Dr.  Sylvia  Broady, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Journalism  and  Public  Communications 
Dept.  University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage,  3211  Providence  Drive, 
Anchorage,  AK  99508. 

To  ensure  consideration  for  the  86-87  academic  year  applications 
should  be  received  by  January  15.  Inquiries  for  future  years  are 
welcomed  at  any  time. 

UAA  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer  and  Edu¬ 
cational  lnstitution.(P01 70376) 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADemuc 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA,  ANCHOR¬ 
AGE  seeks  an  assistant  professor  with 
primary  emphasis  in  journalism.  Tenure 
track  position  beginning  August.  1986. 
Requires  professional  and  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  in  journalism  area.  Ph.O.  or 
Master’s  in  related  area  of  mass  com¬ 
munication.  Demonstrated  research/ 
creativity.  Will  teach  newswriting,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  one  or  more  of  the  following, 
typography  and  graphic  design,  broad¬ 
cast  newswriting,  photojournalism,  re¬ 
search  methods,  history  of  mass  coiti- 
munications,  and  communication  law. 
Fast  growing  department  has  140  ma¬ 
jors,  Compuerapnic  lab  equipment,  and 
the  Atwood  Chair  of  Journalism.  Salary 
very  competitive,  relocation  allotment. 
Application  deadline  January  15.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  and 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  three  references  who  may  be  con¬ 
tacted  to:  Journalism  Search,  Personnel 
Services,  University  of  Alaska,  Anchor¬ 
age.  3211  Providence  Drive,  Anchorage 
AK  99508.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  and  Institution. 


THE 

INDUSTRn 

MEETING 

PLACE 


When  you  need  to 
reach  newspaper 
people,  you  can  meet 
all  the  people  you 
want  to  meet— Buy¬ 
ers,  sellers,  employ¬ 
ers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 


E&P  Classified 
Advertising 
11  W.  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY 
10011. 

For  information 
cail 

(212)  675-4380. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company- 


Authorized  Signature- 
Copy — 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ ^Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden. 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  Is  to  appear. 

Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1, 1985 
line  AOS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  weeH  — $4  95  per  Ime  1  weeX  — $3  30  per  Ime 

2  weeks— $4  45  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2  75  per  line  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3  75  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks— $2  40  per  Ime  per  issue 

4  weeks— $3  00  per  line,  per  issue  4  weeks— $2  20  per  line  per  issue 

Add  $5.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service  Add  $3  50  per  inseition  lor  box  sennce 

count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  count  as  an  additional  hne  in  copy 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 


DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  ol  borders,  boldlace  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  fime-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  data. 

Contract  rates  avaffsbls  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publishor 

11  West  19lh  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
General  manager  with  proven  track  re¬ 
cord  required  for  NY’s  largest  weekly 
periodical,  based  in  Long  Nand. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
marketing  degree,  at  least  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  directories  or  newspaper 
advertisement  management,  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  building  and  training  an  energe¬ 
tic  telephone  and  field  sales  team  and 
controlling  the  allied  administrative  and 
production  functions. 

Ownership  has  recently  changed  hands 
and  this  is  an  exciting  career  opportunity 
managing  an  established  company  with 
strong  growth  potential. 

Excellent  salary  and  company  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
9388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER  for 
small  daily  with  solid  growth  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Marketing-oriented  management 
and  leadership  needed.  Good  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  examples  of  initiative  and 
creativity  important.  Competitive  salary 
plus  incentive  and  benefits.  Pleasant 
Mid-Atlantic  community.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  9390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Looking  for  Publisher  of  small  paper.  Ex¬ 
perience  required.  Salary,  plus  bonus, 
plus  benefits.  Room  for  expansion  for 
successful  candidate.  Send  replies  to 
Box  9350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PARTNER  WANTED 
50,000.  Established  trade  directory. 
Contact  Lin  Berla.  PO  Box  970.  Murray 
Hill  Station,  NYC  10156. 


WEARESEEKINGanexperiencedgener- 
I  almanagerforacorporatepositionman- 
aging  an  expanding  weekly  group  in  the 
^n  Francisco  Bay  area.  If  you  have  had 
general  management  responsibilities 
with  stand-alone  and  group  weeklies 
with  strong  marketing  success,  plus  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation  and  production  knowl¬ 
edge,  please  send  your  resume  to:  Gail 
Cutler,  Personnel  Director,  Lesher  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  2640  Shadelands 
Dr.,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 
Our  fast-growing  newspaper  group  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  highly  competitive  New  Eng¬ 
land  market,  is  searching  for  two  experi¬ 
enced,  dyinamic  advertising  managers 
for  our  daily  and  weekly  sales  staff. 
Successful  candidates  will  have  proven 
records  in  sales  and  three  to  five  years 
sales  management  experience.  We  are 
looking  for  creative,  high  energy  achiev¬ 
ers  with  strong  motivational  skills  to  work 
with  our  Advertising  Director  in  manag¬ 
ing  and  teaching  our  aggressive  sales 
staff.  These  are  key  positions  with  excel¬ 
lent  growth  potential. 

Send  resumes  and  salary  histories  in 
confidence  to  Box  9129,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  October  26,  1985 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Aggressive  communications  company 
requires  a  strong  advertising  profession¬ 
al.  We  are  a  twice-weekly  newspaper  in 
Zone  2.  Our  market  is  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  one.  A  high  energy  person  with 
strong  motivational  ability,  promotional 
creativity,  budgeting  experience  and 
training  skills  to  assist  in  our  continued 
growth.  Excellent  salary,  incentive  prog¬ 
ram  and  fringe  benefit  package.  All  re¬ 
sponses  held  confidential.  Send  letter 
with  resume  including  compensation 
historyto:  Box  9323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Candidates  should  have  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  background  to  assume  control  of 
retail  staff  for  northern  Calif.,  direct 
mail,  weekly  publication.  Should  be  able 
to  communicate  well  with  management 
and  staff.  Creative  effective  sales  pre¬ 
sentations.  Send  resume  to: 

Gail  Cutler 
Personnel  Director 
Lesher  Communications 
PO  Box  5088 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  A 
100,000  daily/140,000  Sunday  is 
seeking  an  experienced  salesperson  to 
plan,  manage  and  actively  participate  in 
the  maximizing  of  sales  in  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  retail  ten’itories.  Excellent  oppor- 
tuni^  for  a  creative,  high  energy  achiev¬ 
er  with  strong  motivational  skills  to  move 
into  management.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  and  oonus.  Exceptional  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  to  Advertising 
Director,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Box 
1328,  Lancaster,  PA  17603. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  individual  with 
solid  newspaper  advertising  experience 
who  can  be  manager  of  weekly  newspap¬ 
er  advertising  department.  Position  re¬ 
quires  imaginative,  self-starter  with  de¬ 
monstrated  newspaper  skills  who  has 
shown  ability  to  manage.  Must  be  able  to 
train  and  motivate  staff  as  well  as  sell 
individuality.  College  degree  a  plus. 
Position  located  in  attractive  Ohio  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Brown  Publising  Co.,  10250  Alliance 
Road,  Cincinnati  OH  45242. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Suburban  Zone  1  weekly  newspaper 
group  with  a  20-plus  advertising  staff. 
Prior  management  experience  neces- 
saiy.  Exceptional  compensation  and  be¬ 
nefits  for  the  exceptional  person.  Award 
winning  newspapers  page  circulation, 
established  over  75  years.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  detailed  previous  five 
year  duties  and  salary  history  to:  Box 
9371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
A  growing  southern  Wisconsin  6  day  PM 
newspaper  is  losing  its  outstanding  ad 
director  to  a  larger  paper.  His  replace¬ 
ment  must  be  hungry,  aggressive  and 
full  of  ideas.  The  ad  staff  is  trained  and 
motivated  and  works  a  market  with  great 
potential.  The  earning  and  growth  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  position  are  exceptional. 
Write  William  D.  Behling,  Publisher,  Be¬ 
loit  Daily  News,  149  State  St.,  Beloit  Wl 
53511. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  8200  dai¬ 
ly  with  30,000  TMC.  Beautiful  Lake 
Michigan  coastal  community,  excellent 
schooTs,  independently-owned  paper. 
Applicants  must  have  successful  back- 
round  in  promotion  and  leadership, 
ompetitive  salary  plus  bonus,  benefits. 
Please  send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references  and  statement  of  per¬ 
sonal  goals  to:  David  R.  Jackson,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Daily  News,  PO  Box  340, 
Ludington,  Ml  49431. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Small  daily  in  Zone  4  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  CAM  to  build  linage  in 
a  very  competitive  market.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  9348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  the  York  Daily  Record.  The  Record  is 
a  growing,  39,000  circulation  paid 
morning  newspaper  in  York,  Pa.  York  is 
part  of  a  top  50  ADI  and  as  an  MSA  ranks 
106  with  a  population  of  390,000.  Our 
front  end  system  is  an  ATEX  7000  and 
you  will  start  out  with  a  staff  of  nine. 
Classified  share  of  field  with  our  daily 
competition  has  been  topping  50%  (in¬ 
column  and  display)  and  we  want  to  do 
even  better.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  build  on  our  success,  which  has 
come  about  in  the  past  two  years.  If  you 
have  experience  and  the  ability  to  build  a 
more  effective,  aggressive  organization, 
I  want  to  hear  from  you.  Please  send  your 
resume  and  salary  r^uirements  to  Gary 
D.  Graff,  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Director,  Daily  Record,  1750  Industrial 
Highway,  York,  PA  17402. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
sought  for  suburban  daily  in  Zone  4.  Pro¬ 
fessional  with  “hands  on  experience" 
with  both  display  and  line  advertising. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Newspaper 
in  high  growth  area.  Submit  resume,  re¬ 
ferences  and  compensation  history  to 
Box  9353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
Supervisor  needed  to  oversee  daily  sales 
activity,  accounts  servicing  and  tele¬ 
marketing  sales,  of  our  expanding  classi¬ 
fied  department.  Candidate  should  have 
knowledge  of  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
cedures,  supenrision  of  a  phone  room 
operation,  and  ability  to  tram  and  moti¬ 
vate.  Very  competitive  market,  located 
minutes  from  New  York  City.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Box  9372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER  to  run  an  8-person 
sales  staff  for  a  highly  successful  sub¬ 
urban  group  in  Zone  5;  15  paid  weeklies, 
long-established,  minimal  shopper  com¬ 
petition.  Excellent  sales  staff  needs  no 
spoon-feeding,  but  don't  apply  unless 
strong  leadership  traits  are  among  your 
selling  points;  another  should  be  eager¬ 
ness  to  build  lineage  through  innovation, 
special  section  and  new  publications. 
Pay  range:  25-40M  depending  on 
credentials,  plus  car,  incentives  and  a 
long  list  of  benefits.  Staff  knows  of  this 
rare  "outside"  quest.  Box  9359,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCEDCLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Midwest  newspaper  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  professional  with  proven  manage¬ 
rial  experience,  a  strong  record  of 
achievement  to  lead,  motivate,  and  train 
a  veteran  classified  sales  staff,  as  well  as 
plan  special  promotions,  aid  in  budget¬ 
ing  and  aggressively  pursue  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  plus  excellent  company  benefits. 
Send  resume,  salary  history/ 
requirements  and  references  to  Box 
9349,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


FULL  RUN  RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
Aggressive,  experienced  manager 
needed  to  train,  motivate  and  administer 
10  person  sales  staff.  Very  competitive 
market,  TMC  knowledge  a  plus.  Knight- 
Ridder  130m.  Send  resume  to  Jim  Row- 
ley,  Retail  Ad  Manager,  Press-Telegram, 
604  Pine,  Long  Beach  CA  90844. 


GROWING  ROSLYN  L.l.  WEEKLY  needs 
two  aggressive  retail  space  reps.  Heavy 
outside  cold  call  selling.  $300  per  week 
+  25%  Resume:  Observer,  Box  268, 
Greenvale,  NY  11548. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTANTS  SALESMAN 
Kansas  City  area  free  newspaper  group  is 
creating  this  new  position.  Duties  will 
include  selling  major  accounts,  super¬ 
vising  promotions,  and  assisting  sales 
staff  of  eight  with  problem  accounts. 
Three  years  advertising  sales  experience 
and  a  proven  track  record  with  majors 
required.  Salary  plus  commission.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  9305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
seek  qualified  personnel  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  maintains  a  personnel  refer¬ 
ral  service  to  assist  our  newspapers. 
Send  us  your  resume  and  we  will  use  it  to 
fulfill  inquiries  from  newspapers  in  the 
market.  Anyone  may  participate  but  dis¬ 
tance  is  often  a  factor  in  placement.  New 
England  Newspaper  Association,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Sen/ice,  70  Washington 
Street,  Salem,  MA  01970. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Leading  community  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced  professional 
with  strong  leadership  and  motivational 
qualities.  Would  work  directly  with 
Advertising  Director  and  a  sales  staff  of 
six.  Excellent  growth  potential.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  Box 
1358,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  California 
95705. 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 

Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 

Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 

Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


Suburban  weeklies  in  Zone  4  are  looking 
for  an  assistant  ad  director.  The  candi¬ 
date  should  have  three  to  five  years  of 
strong  display  management,  while  hav¬ 
ing  hands  on  experience  in  budgeting, 
promotion  and  training  programs.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  package.  Submit  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  9369, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MADISON  NEWSPAPERS  INC.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  dailies  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  110,000  and  140,000 
Sunday  seeks  an  enthusiastic  sales  su¬ 
pervisor.  You  will  be  responsible  for  a 
non-contract  staff  of  15,  including 
national  classified,  front-counter,  and 
legal,  and  will  work  closely  with  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  to  plan  and 
generate  sales  in  our  2  papers,  zoned 
editions  and  special  sections.  If  you  are 
an  experienced  sales  supervisor  of  tele¬ 
phone  sales  personnel  possess  creativ¬ 
ity,  effective  communications  skills,  and 
are  capable  of  demonstrating  and  criti¬ 
quing  sales  calls,  we  would  like  to  talk  to 
you.  Experience  with  planning,  budget¬ 
ing  and  electonic  typesetting  systems 
would  be  helpful.  We  offer  excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  incentive,  and  benefit  programs.  To 
apply,  send  letter  and  resume  detailing 
education,  work,  and  salary  history  by 
Nov.  6,  1985,  to:  Personnel  Dept., 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc.,  PO  Box 
8056,  Madison,  Wl  53708. 

An  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
State-of-the-art  daily  newspaper  located 
in  Zone  2  seeks  individual  with  five  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  (or  equiva¬ 
lent).  Will  be  in  charge  of  large  photo  and 
art  departments  and  a  photo  news  team. 
Qualified  applicants  must  have  strong 
background  in:  typography,  photogra¬ 
phy,  graphics,  black  and  white  and  color 
reproduction.  Excellent  salary  and  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  9364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Twice-weekly  newspaper  with  101,(X>0 
circulation  needs  good  manager  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  improve  and  effect  policies. 
We  are  seeking  a  highly  motivated  pro¬ 
fessional  with  ability  to  help  develop 
long-term  strategy  and  handle  effective¬ 
ly  day-to-day  operations.  TMC  and 
marketing  background  helpful.  We  are 
part  of  an  amressive  communication 
company  that^  on  the  move.  This  is  an 
excellent  career  opportunity  with  good 
growth  potential.  Please  send  letter  with 
resume,  including  compensation  his¬ 
tory,  to  Frank  C.  Scavuzzo,  Publisher, 
Ocean  County  Reporter,  PO  Box  908, 
Tons  River,  NJ  08754. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
25,000  daily  and  27,000  Sunday  op¬ 
eration  located  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  Su¬ 
pervise  staff  of  five  district  managers, 
200  carriers  and  42  motor  route  drivers. 
Responsible  for  mailroom  operation. 
TMC  and  marketing  background  helpful. 
Must  have  minimum  of  five  years  in  cir¬ 
culation.  Experience  as  number  2  per¬ 
son  in  department  preferred.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  and  references  to: 
Robert  W.  Parks,  General  Manager,  The 
Daily  Independent,  224  17th  St.,  Ash¬ 
land  Ky  41101. 


CIRCULATON  MANAGER 

13,000  six-day  PM  in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Zone  8  invites  applications  for 
position  available  middle  of  November. 

The  successful  applicant  will  have  a  de¬ 
monstrated  understanding  of  home  de¬ 
livery  and  motor  routes  arid  the  support¬ 
ing  ^omotion. 

Our  records  are  computerized. 

Present  CM  leaving  for  larger  opportun¬ 
ity.  The  2  on  larger  daily  would  find  thisa 
fertile  field.  Start  $24,700  and  bonus. 
E.O.E. 

Let's  talk  now!  Write  today  to  Box  9383, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR 

We  need  an  experienced  professional  to 
take  charge  of  our  circulation  division. 

He  or  she  will  direct  a  90,0<X)  Sunday 
and  six-day  daily  operation  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  just  south  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
Newspaper,  offers  the  right  candidate  an 
attractive  compensation  package  and  an 
exciting  future. 

If  you  think  you're  the  person  to  meet  our 
challenge,  please  reply  with  a  resume. 

Contact  Lee  Petty,  Director  of  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  and  Personnel,  Post-Tribune, 
1()65  Broadway,  Gary  IN  4^02. 
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HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
INTERNAL  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Company 
is  seeking  a  proven  Manager  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  Newspaper  Circulation,  espe¬ 
cially  Customer  Service,  Computer  Cir¬ 
culation  Systems  and  Internal  Sales  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Minimum  beginning  salary 
$2,000  per  month.  Excellent  fringe 
package  includes: 

•Paid  Hospitalization  and  Dental 
•Paid  Vacation  (3  weeks  after  first 
full  calendar  year) 

•Paid  Life  Insurance 
•Paid  Pension  Plan 
•Paid  Holidays 
•Savings/40 IK  Plan 
•Long  Term  Sick  Leave  Policy 
•Long  Term  Disability  Policy 
•Social  and  Recreation  activities 
sponsored  by  Company 
The  candidates  selected  will  also  pos¬ 
sess  demonstrated  supen/isory  skills  as 
the  position  is  responsible  for  directing 
the  activities  of  20  or  more  Full-time  and 
Part-time  Customer  Service  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Telephone  Solicitors. 

Only  those  with  Circulation  experience 
need  apply. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

John  Edwards 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Company 
208  West  Church  Avenue 
Knoxville,  TN  37902 
EOE/M/F 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
HAND  DELIVERY  OPERATIONS 
Reporting  to  the  Vice  President  of  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Distribution  Division,  you 
will  be  responsible  for  management  of 
our  4-facility,  2-state  operation  which 
delivers  newspapers  and  advertising  to 
over  375,000  homes  per  week.  You  will 
provide  dynamic  leadership  to  the  Facil¬ 
ity  Mana^rs  reporting  to  wu  and  work 
closely  with  them  to  reach  the  goal  of 
producing  the  best  possible  delivery  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

This  position  requires  specific  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Circulation  Saturation  Deliv¬ 
ery  Field  plus  a  strong  managerial  back¬ 
ground  and  superior  skills  in  planning, 
logistics,  and  cost  control.  You  will  be 
accountable  for  30  full  time  employees, 
800  plus  independent  contractors,  350- 
400  young  people  and  20  vehicles. 

To  explore  this  outstanding  opportunity, 
qualified  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Nancy  Banks,  Personnel  Manager, 
Beacon  Communications  Corporation, 
20  Main  Street,  Acton,  MA  01720.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Sunny  California  major  metro  has  open¬ 
ing  for  Home  Delivery  Manager  to  over¬ 
see  department  of  50  P.M.  District  Man¬ 
agers  and  supervisors.  If  ^u  appreciate 
leadership  through  motivation  rather 
than  intimidation  and  believe  your  man¬ 
agement  role  is  to  make  people  success¬ 
ful  and  if  yqu  have  more  potential  rather 
than  experience  you  might  have  found 
the  perfect  career  opportunity.  Box 
9357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 

Join  the  winning  team  of  the  Denver  Post 
circulation  department! 

We  are  looking  for  a  dynamic  and  experi¬ 
enced  individual  to  coordinate  our  news¬ 
paper  in  education  activities.  This  posi¬ 
tion  will  offer  you  the  challenges  and 
rewards  you’d  expect  from  an  award¬ 
winning  newspaper. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  minimum 
of  two  years  experience  managing  an 
N.I.E.  program.  Degree  in  education  re¬ 
quired.  Must  have  excellent  com¬ 
munication  skills,  organization  skills 
and  enjoy  working  in  a  fast-paced  en¬ 
vironment.  The  Post  offers  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  program.  Please  send 
resume  to:  Employment  Manager,  The 
Denver  Post,  650  15th  St.,  Denver,  CO 
80202 
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aRCULATION 


Eastern  Zone  5  newspaper  (7-day  with 
TMC  package)  is  seeking  experience 
circulation  manager  with  leadership  and 
motivational  abilities  and  gor^  general 
track  record.  Position  is  with  growing 
group  offering  excellent  advancement 
opportunity.  Send  resume  and  letter  of 
application  to  Box  9378,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Do  you  have  Management  experience  in 
Newspaper  Circulation?  Do  you  have  the 
ability  and  skills  to  motivate  subordin¬ 
ates  to  excel  in  performance?  Are  you  the 
person  the  Knoxville  News- Sentinel 
Company  is  seeking  to  fill  the  position  of 
State  Circulation  Manager? 

The  position  requires  a  person  with  a 
proven  track  record  in  Circulation  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  Sales. 

Excellent  Salary  and  Benefit  package. 
Fringes  include: 

•Paid  Group  Medical  Plan 
•Paid  Dental  Plan 
•Paid  Life  Insurance 
•Paid  Pension  Plan 
•Savings/401  K  Plan 
•Paid  Vacation  (3  weeks  after  1st 
calendar  year) 

•Paid  Holiday 

•Long  Term  Sick  Leave  Policy 
•Long  Term  Disability  Policy 
•Company  sponsored  Social  and 
Recreational  Activities 
Please  submit  resume  to: 

John  B.  Edwards 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Company 
208  W.  Church  Avenue 
Knoxville,  TN  37902 

EOE/M/F 


SALES 


The  CIRCOM  corporation  headquartered 
in  northeast  Philadelphia,  a  direct  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Philadelphia  Newspapers  In¬ 
corporated  is  seeking  a  sales  manager  for 
its  publishing  division.  The  applicant 
should  have  a  strong  background  in 
directory  advertising  space  sales  and  be 
capable  of  trainingand  motivatinga  staff 
of  10  to  15  representatives.  Compensa¬ 
tion  program  includes  a  salary  based  on 
experience,  and  incentive  plan,  and  an 
excellent  fringe  benefit  package.  No 
travel.  Please  send  resume  to  CIRCOM 
Corporation,  Smylie  Times  Building, 
Room  414,  8001  Roosevelt  Blvd.,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  PA  19152. 


SENIOR  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Colller-Jackson,  the  leader  in 
newspaper  management  sys¬ 
tems,  is  seeking  a  quaiified  indi- 
viduai  for  Senior  Saies  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  west  coast. 
Working  knowiedge  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  essentiai  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  business  account¬ 
ing  procedures  required.  Com¬ 
puter  hardware  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  in  confidence  to: 

Newspaper  Systems 
Sales  Manager 
Collier-Jackson,  Inc. 

3707  W.  Cherry  Street 
Tampa,  FL  33607-2596 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  analyst  for  sys¬ 
tem  4300  installation  is  required  by 
Rochester  subsidiary  of  Fortune  500 
company.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  at  least  one  year  Cobalt  experience, 
six  months  CICS  experience  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  DOS/VSE  and  VSAM. 
In  addition  toan  excellent  benefits  pack¬ 
age,  we  offer  a  professional  work  en¬ 
vironment  with  growth  potential  and  a 
competitive  salary.  To  apply  please  send 
resume  of  background,  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  9373,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  EOE. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTING  and  fast, 
accurate  writing  for  city  hall  beat  on 
25,000  circulation  daily.  Minimum  one- 
year  experience  on  daily.  Good  pay  and 
benefits.  Letter,  clips  to  Stewart  Jenni- 
son.  Local  Nevrs  Editor,  The  Indepen¬ 
dent,  PO  Box 311,  Ashland.  KY41105- 
0311.  Opening  available  immediately. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  tor  small  Knight- 
Ridder  daily  in  a  growing  region.  Work 
with  three  good  writers  and  an  excellent 
graphics  team  to  cover  an  interesting 
area.  Respond  to  Chris  Ledbetter,  The 
News,  PO  Box  580,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  8-newspaper 
chain  of  paid  suburban  weeklies.  Skil¬ 
led,  seasoned  pro  with  management  and 
training  skills  for  18-member  editorial 
staff.  Salary  commensurate  with  re¬ 
sume.  Excellent  benefits  and  working 
conditions.  Immediate  opening.  Call 
(716)  632-4700,  G.  Measer or  J.  Evans. 
Bee  Newspapers,  PO  Box  150,  Buffalo, 
NY  14421, 


BUSINESS  COLUMNIST  for  growing, 
aggressive  South  Florida  metro  daily. 
Requirements:  extensive  background  in 
business  writing-at  least  a  decade  would 
be  best,  preferably  with  experience  as  a 
columnist.  Strong  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  financial  world,  excellent 
writing  skills  with  ability  to  humanize 
trends  and  issues.  Responsibilities:  four 
columns  a  week  covering  a  wide  range, 
from  personal  finance  to  high-tech,  from 
the  economy  to  international  trade.  This 
is  a  high  profile  spot  in  a  competitive 
area.  PTease  send  a  letter  outlining  how 
you  would  approach  this  job,  a  resume 
and  clips  to:  Personnel  Dept,  News/Sun 
Sentinel,  Box  14430,  Ft  Lauderdale  FL 
33302.  No  phone  calls  please. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
To  create  business  conferences.  Vei^ 
high  pay  for  experienced  journalists  in 
Houston  or  Washington  DC  creating  con¬ 
ferences  mainly  on  energy  topics.  Non- 
smoker.  Send  resume  and  why  you  think 
you’d  do  well  to  George  Spencer,  PO  Box 
2609,  Washington  DC  20013. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  for  a  growing 
Knight-Ridder  daily  in  a  booming  area. 
Reply  to  Chris  Ledbetter,  The  News,  PO 
Box  580, Boca  Raton  FL  33432. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Experienced,  mature  business-oriented 
editor,  need^  to  direct  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  of  business  section  of  San  Fransico 
bay  area  newspaper  group.  Ability  to  dis¬ 
cern  and  interpret  local  business  trends 
important.  Resume  and  business  report¬ 
ing  samples  to:  Ernest  Hines,  Editor, 
Lesher  (tommunications  Inc.,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek  CA  97596. 


COPY  EDITORS  -  Strong  32,000  morn¬ 
ing  daily  on  Florida  Gulf  Coast  is  looking 
for  experienced  and  serious  copy  editors 
and  layout  people.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Good  benefits  plus  pro¬ 
fit  sharing.  Send  resume  and  three  page 
samples  to  Jay  Pitts,  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  FL  32549. 

EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR- PM  daily,  15,000, 
needs  someone  to  take  responsibility  for 
family,  food  and  religion  pages.  Call  or 
write  Don  Gordon,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Southeast  Missourian,  (Tape  Girardeau, 
Missouri,  63701.  (314)  335-6611. 


COLOR  CONSCIOUS  Zone  9  daily  news¬ 
paper  needs  another  newsroom  artist. 
Page  one  infographics  are  a  priority,  but 
across  the  drawing  board  assignments 
include  request  for  feature  illustrations 
and  cartoons.  Newsroom  experience  is 
preferred;  a  working  knowledge  of  color 
newspaper  production  is  essential. 
Please  include  cover  letter,  resume  with 
salary  history,  with  work  samples.  Sub¬ 
missions  will  be  returned  on  request 
only,  no  original  art  work.  Box  9354, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBO  sports  writer-sports  desk  man  to 
join  five-person  staff  of  fast  growing  Flor¬ 
ida  east  coast  daily.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  requirements  to  Larry  Stephen¬ 
son,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  The  News 
Tribune,  Fort  Pierce,  FL,  33454.  No 
phone  calls. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Journal-Courier  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  for  editing,  headline 
writing  and  layout  work.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to  R.  Lee,  Human  Resources  Mgr.,  The 
Journal-Courier,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New 
Haven,  CT  06511. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Afternoon  daily  seeks  copy  editor  with 
five  years  current  daily  experience  for 
wire  and  local  VDT  editing,  head  writing, 
layout,  page  editing.  Send  resume,  vrork 
samples  and  references  to  Lou  Godfrey, 
The  Hemet  News,  123  S.  Carmaiita  St., 
Hemet  CA  92343. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  WANTED 
Medium  size  daily  in  Zone  3.  Six  car¬ 
toons  per  week  plus  occasional  editorial 
illustrations  and  page  design.  Send  sam¬ 
ples  and  resume  to  Box  9344,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERPRISING,  EXPERIENCED  RE¬ 
PORTER  to  head-up  a  new  dimension  to 
our  coverage  of  25  suburbs  and  20 
school  districts:  stories  and  graphics 
that  compare  how  these  various  units  of 
government  solve  problems,  provide  ser¬ 
vices,  spend  money.  Also,  supervisory 
responsibilities  are  included  in  this  posi¬ 
tion.  We  are  a  large  group  of  paid  week¬ 
lies  in  big  (but  not  too  big)  metro  area. 
Zone  5.  Excellent  starting  pay,  benefits, 
car.  Box  9360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Westchester  New  York  publisher  seeks 
associate  editor  for  rapidly  growing 
biweekly  publication  on  federal  employ¬ 
ment.  Must  have  5  plus  years  experience 
on  trade  magazine  in  creating  story 
ideas,  researching,  writing,  editing, 
coordinating  stringers.  Must  be  able  to 
work  independently  and  assume  major 
responsibilities.  This  is  a  ground  floor 
opportunity  with  a  growing  company. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Write,  stating  background  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  President’s  Office,  Break¬ 
through  Publications,  Scarborough  Sta¬ 
tion  Plaza,  Briarcliff  NY  10510. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
WEEKLY  MANAGING  EDITOR 
SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
JOB  BANK  is  seeking  applicants  for  im¬ 
mediate  openings  to  oversee  7  weeklies 
on  the  East  Coast  and  a  lifestyle  editor 
for  a  thriving  Florida  daily  newspaper. 
We  are  also  seeking  a  Sunday  Magazine 
editor  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  South. 

If  you  are  interested  in  these  positions  or 
other  opportunties  in  journalism  write 
JOB  BANK,  1909  Cinnaminson  Ave., 
Cinnaminson,  NJ  08077  or  Call  Direc¬ 
tor,  Debra  Bissinger  at  (609)  786-1910. 
There  are  no  referral  fees  for  the  above 
mentioned  positions. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DAN  LIONEL’S  TIPS 


HELP  WANTED 


Editor/General  Manager  for  two  Virginia 
weekly  newspapers.  Should  possess 
qualities  of  good  writing,  editing, 
creativity,  imagination  and  management 
techniques.  Should  be  willing  to  become 
involved  with  the  community  of  service. 
Send  resumes  and  references  to: 

Thomas  T.  Byrd. 

2  North  Kent  St. 

Winchester,  VA  22601 


ENTERTAINMENT/ARTS  EDITOR 
for  lively  weekly  newspaper  section  in 
Zone  8  covering  the  field  from  rock  to 
Rachmaninoff.  Prefer  arts  background 
and  5  or  more  years  of  experience  with 
proven  ability  to  write,  edit  and  layout 
news,  reviews,  features  and  columns 
dealing  with  entertainment  and  arts. 
Energy,  initiative  and  creativity  are 
musts.  Resumes,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  9380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR:  TOP  NOTCH  individual,  both 
personally  and  professionally,  experi¬ 
ence  a  must,  to  fit  into  rapidly  growing 
27M  plus,  offset  (6  days-no  Sunday)  PM 
daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  know  newsroom 
operation  from  bottom  up,  quality  pro¬ 
duct  and  ability  to  work  with  prople  at  all 
levels,  both  inside  and  outside  plant. 
Salary  history  requirement.  Excellent  re¬ 
tirement  and  hospitalization  benefits. 
Write  K.K.M.,  PO  Box  968,  Hickory,  NC 
28603. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  REPORTER 
The  Sun  in  San  Bernardino,  CA  a 
81,000  circulation  daily,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  reporter  to  cover  environ¬ 
ment  and  urban  land  use  issues  in  a 
fast-growing  area  of  Southern  California. 
We're  looking  for  a  solid  writer  with  at 
least  three  years  of  experience  on  mid¬ 
size  or  larger  dailies.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Dick  Cooper,  managing  editor, 
399  North  D.  St.,  San  Bernardino,  CA 
92401.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

We're  a  growing  55,000  PM  daily  with  a 
tradition  of  award-winning  features  sec¬ 
tions.  If  you're  an  enthusiastic,  creative 
manager  who  can  direct  a  talented  staff 
and  bring  out  their  best  work  let's  talk. 
Send  a  resume  with  salary  requirements 
and  samples  of  your  best  work  to:  Brian 
Mertz,  AME,  Ogden  Standard  Examiner, 
Box  951,  Ogden,  UT  84402.  (801) 
625-4212. 


FAST-GROWING  Florida  east  coast  daily 
seeks  hard-charging  city  editor  to  direct 
local  news  staff.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Robt. 
N.  Enns,  Executive  Editor,  The  NewsTri- 
bune,  PO  Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
33454.  No  phone  calls. 

FLEX  YOUR  MUSCLES:  30,000- 
40,000  7-day  daily  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  looking  for  city  editor  with 
strength  of  character  and  dedication  to 
excel lence.  Must  be  strong  ed itor  of  copy 
with  leadership  skills  and  capacity  for 
management.  References  a  must.  Box 

9.389.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FOOD  EDITOR 

The  Journal  newspapers  are  looking  for 
an  energetic  journalist  who's  knowledge¬ 
able  about  food  to  produce  our  weekly 
food  section.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
home  economist,  but  you  will  need  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  food  writer  or  food  editor, 
preferably  on  a  daily  newspaper.  If  you 
can  produce  bright  copy,  get  the  best  out 
of  freelance  writers,  hand  le  ed  it  ing  tasks 
on  a  state-of-art  computer,  and  like  ev¬ 
erything  about  food,  you're  who  we  seek. 
Excellent  company  paid  benefits.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  The  Times 
Journal  Co.,  Human  Resources  Dept, 
Attn:  Food  Editor,  Springfield  VA 

22159.  EOE. _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  Zone  2. 
Strong  copy  editing  and  supervisory 
skills  for  mid-sized  PM.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  9395, 


Fine  Tuning  Your  Resume 

If  you’ve  ever  advertised  for  help  and  gone  through 
reams  of  mailed  response,  you’ve  undoubtedly  come 
up  with  a  surprising  discovery — the  large  number  of 
applicants  who  have  completely  missed  the  mark! 

You  may  even  have  wondered  if  many  of  them  were 
responding  to  your  ad. 

Chief  culprit  is  the  printed  resume,  often  reproduced 
in  quantity  and  mailed  broadcast  in  response  to  any 
likely  ad,  frequently  without  even  the  benefit  of  a 
covering  letter. 

A  useful  device,  the  resume  provides,  in  outline 
form,  the  applicant’s  basic  background  data — 
education,  work  experience,  references,  etc.  That’s  all 
fine  as  far  as  it  goes  but  it  doesn’t  go  very  far  in  relating 
to  the  advertiser’s  specific  requirements.  This  is  parti¬ 
cularly  true  in  the  newspaper  industry  where  few  posi¬ 
tions  other  than  purely  clerical  ones,  are  stereotyped. 

For  example,  a  small  newspaper  is  advertising  for  a 
reporter  with  copy  editing  skills  and  good  news  judge¬ 
ment.  Does  a  resume  that  boasts  of  prize  winning  re¬ 
porting  and  the  ability  to  use  a  camera  hit  the  target? 
Not  by  a  mile! 

Perhaps  the  individual  whose  resume  reflected  only 
his  camera  skills  and  prize  winning  reporting  ability 
also  had  some  experience  on  the  copy  desk  and  showed 
acumen  in  developing  some  good  stories  but  his  mass 
produced  resume  did  not  reveal  it.  A  covering  letter 
with  appropriate  clips  could  have  won  him  the  job. 
Instead  his  application  went  into  the  “round  file.’’ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  applicant  does  not  possess 
the  skills  called  for  in  an  ad,  why  respond  to  it  in  the  first 
place? 

Responding  to  a  help  wanted  ad  is  in  fact  writing  a 
sales  letter.  It’s  designed  to  sell  one’s  skills  and  the 
prime  consideration  must  be  to  relate  those  skills  to  the 
specifically  stated  requirements  of  the  potential  em¬ 
ployer. 

Note:  Have  you  a  question  about  advertising  or  re¬ 
sponding  to  classified  ads?  Send  them  to  Dan  Lionel 
C/0  Editor  &  Publisher  and  he’ll  answer  them  here. 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THE  BEST 

JOURNALISTIC  PROFESSIONALS 
We  are  in  immediate  need  of  aggressive 
journalistic  professionals.  For  thousands 
of  journalistic  professionals,  1985  will 
be  the  best  year  ever  for  the  industry, 
because  this  year  is  the  year  for  the  job 
market  where  the  markets  are  wide  open 
from  coast  to  coast  from  every  aspect  of 
the  industry. 

Most  important  to  you  is  to  find  the  best 
job  in  the  market  and  win  it  hands  down! 
...here  at  Media  Talent  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Consultants,  we  stand  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win 
that  job  for  you.  We  have  an  excellent 
reputation  and  are  a  national  marketing 
consulting  firm  in  the  industry  catering 
to  the  broadcast,  literary,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  professionals  from  coast  to  coast. 
For  career  marketing  informaion  on 
available  journalistic  careers  write  or  call 
Media  Talent  Network  Management 
Consultants,  2400  Merchant  Dr.,  NW, 
Suite  200,  Knoxville,  TN  37912,  (615) 
522-7900.  All  inquiries  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 
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"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
93,000  circulation  San  Fransisco  Bay 
area  daily  offers  unique  opportunity  for  a 
news  room  manager  with  demonstrated 
leadership  skills.  Highly  competitive 
market  puts  a  premium  on  a  solid  news 
sense,  aggressive  coverage  and  imagi¬ 
native  presentation  of  local  news. 
We're  interested  only  in  qualified  profes¬ 
sionals  seeking  advancement.  Send  re¬ 
sume  tO:  Ernie  Hine,  Editor,  Lesher 
Communication,  Inc,  PO  Box  5088, 

Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596.  _ 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  The  San  Antonio 
Light  has  immediate  opening  for  editor 
to  direct  progressive,  award-winning 
Sunday  magazine.  We  emphasize  com¬ 
pelling  writing  and  quality  design  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Candidates 
must  have  experience  in  all  facets  of 
magazine  editing  and  production.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  a  letter  ex¬ 
plaining  why  you’re  right  for  the  job  to: 
Jeff  Cohen,  Deputy  Managing  Editor, 
San  Antonio  Light,  PO  Box  161,  ^n 
Antonio  TX  78291.  No  phone  inquiries. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Good  editing,  layout  and  supervisory 
skills  needed  to  run  news  desk  on  highly 
competitive  20,000  circulation  7-day 
AM  in  South  Texas.  For  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  send  resume,  tearsheets  and 
salary  history  to  Peter  Lee,  Editor,  The 
Laredo  News,  PO  Box  1928,  Laredo,  TX 
78041. 


NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  two  openings  for  staff  writers. 
Opportunity  to  report  on  a  variety  of  news 
feature  stories  in  diverse,  urban  county 
within  20  minutes  of  New  York  Ci^.  One 
or  two  years  experience  preferred,  but 
initative  and  aggressiveness  required. 
Send  resumes  to:  Editor,  The  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  295  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  NJ 
07207. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Immediate  opening  for  aggressive  photo¬ 
grapher  on  large  Region  6  daily.  Self¬ 
stater.  Newspaper  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  portfolio  to:  John  Tar- 
sikes,  PO  Box  2171,  San  Antonio  TX 
78297. 


REPORTER  with  at  least  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  for  regional  daily  bureau.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Live  in  sunny  Southwest 
Florida  near  beaches.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  George  Cecil,  Naples  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  7009,  Naples  FL  33940. 


REPORTER:  Minimum  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  general  assignment  work.  On 
43,000  circulation  daily.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to:  George  Lawr¬ 
ence,  City  Editor,  The  Gastonia  Gazzet- 
te,  PO  Box  1538,  Gastonia  NC  28053. 


REPORTER/WRITER 
Up  and  coming  national  farm  business 
magazine  has  immediate  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  journalist  or  quick  learner  to 
write  cover  stories  and  other  newspaper- 
length  features  to  appeal  to  our  full-time 
formal  audience.  We  write  tight,  no- 
nonsense  copy,  and  have  fun  doing  it. 
We  don’t  whine  about  the  difficulties 
agriculture  is  experiencing;  our  focus  is 
on  the  survivors.  Who  are  they  and  how 
are  they  pulling  through?  Send  resume 
and  a  dozen  clippings  to:  Claudia  Water¬ 
loo,  Editor-In-Chief,  Farm  Features,  330 
E.  Killbourn  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
53202. 


Southern  Metropolitan  daily  is  seeking 
an  experienced  reporter  to  head  four- 
person  state  capital  bureau.  Duties  will 
include  investigative  reporting,  coverage 
of  state  agencies  and  coordinating  cover¬ 
age  of  state  government.  Contact  Glen 
Stephens,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham, 
AL  35202. 


STAFF  WRITER  Technical  monthly 
magazine  seeks  writer  with  one  year 
newspaper  reporting  experience.  Must 
have  strong  interest  in  business  news. 
Send  resume  and  ten  recent  clippings 
tO:  Editor,  Southern  Pulp  &  Paper,  75 
Third  St  NW,  Atlanta  GA  30365.  No 
calls  please. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  sought  tor  7800  7  day 
AM  paper  in  southeast  Texas.  Must  have 
strong  layout,  editing,  writing  skills.  Will 
supen/ise  one  writer  and  stringers.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  references  to 
Terry  Bertling,  Editor,  The  Huntsville 
Item,  8ox  539,  Huntsville  TX  77340. 

Managing  Editor  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  top-notch  editor  for  a  TMC  news¬ 
paper.  Position  requires  excellent  writ¬ 
ing,  management  and  layout  skills.  Must 
be  motivated,  have  solid  news  judge¬ 
ment  and  a  commitment  to  follow 
through  and  development  of  in-depth 
local  coverage.  Send  resume/including 
salary  history,  references  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  tc:  TO  Box  742,  Napa  Valley,  CA 
94559. 

THE  CHICAGO  REPORTER,  an  award 
winning,  investigative  monthly  on  racial 
issues  and  urban  affairs,  is  looking  for  a 
reporter.  Three  years  reporting  expwi- 
ence  required.  Familiarity  with  statistics 
a  plus.  Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  clips,  resume  to  Ann  Grimes,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Chicago  Reporter,  18 
S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  IL  60603. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


STATEHOUSE  reporter  for  smaller  Sun 
Belt  daily.  Also  cover  Mvernment,  major 
courts,  environment  during  legislature’s 
off-season.  Send  resume,  salary  history, 
references,  5  clips  to  Box  939 1 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  DAILY  JOURNAL,  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey  is  seeking  writer  to  take  over  five- 
day-a-week  columm  on  a  varie^  of  topics 
of  local  interest.  Some  reporting  or  fea¬ 
ture  writing  experience  preferred.  Job  re¬ 
quires  exceptional  writing  skillsand  abil¬ 
ity  to  capture  flavor  of  community.  Send 
resumes  to  295  North  Broad  St.,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  NJ  07207. 


TECHNICAL 

EDITOR 

Audio  Publication 

Leading  national  (NY  based)  consumer 
magazine  for  audiophiles  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
Technical  Editor  to  assist  in  planning  the 
technical  content  of  the  magazine  and 
edit  copy  for  technical  accuracy- 
... someone  knowledgable  in  the  idioma¬ 
tic  use  of  technical  language. 

You  will  write  feature  articles  on  technic¬ 
al  subjects,  write  a  monthly  column,  and 
serve  as  resident  expert  on  the  latest 
technical  developments.  Will  also  verify 
results  of  test  labs  and  perform  occa¬ 
sional  tests  and  attend  industry  func¬ 
tions  to  examine  new  products  and  keep 
informed  of  the  latest  technical  develop¬ 
ments. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  experience  as  a  technical 
writer  the  electronic  industry;  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  audio  manufacturer  help¬ 
ful.  Must  have  the  ability  to  read  and 
translate  circuit  diagrams  and  principles 
into  every-day  language  and  interview 
engineers  at  their  level  of  expertise. 
Knowledge  of  related  computer  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  operation  helpful. 
College  degree  with  background  in  cir¬ 
cuit  design  required. 

Good  starting  salary  and  excellent  be¬ 
nefits  package.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  history  and  requirements  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Box  9397,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SENIOR  EDITOR 

TtCHNOLOCY  REVIEW, 
national  magazine  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  its  implications 
edit^  at  M.I.T.,  invites 
applications  for  Senior  Editor. 
Substantial  journalism  experi¬ 
ence  and  knoiMedge  of  science, 
technology,  and  related  policy 
issues  are  desired. 

QuaWied  oppficants  please 
send  two  copies  of  cover 
Mlef  and  lesune  referencing 
Job#A85^toMr.Rlcliard 
E.  Highom,  MIT  Personnel 
Office,  77  Mossochuselts 
Avenue,  Cambridge,  MA 
02139.  MIT  Is  on  equal 
opportunHy/ofllrmotlve 
octlon  employer, 

MIT 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Take-charge  copy  editor  with 
at  least  two  years  experience  for  lifestlye 
section  of  77,000  circulation  daily. 
Well-organized,  creative  layouts  of  sec¬ 
tion  fronts  included  in  job  description. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  layouts  or 
editing  to:  Lifestyle  Editor,  Savannah 
News/Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah 
GA  31402. 


WRITERS  NEEDED  to  report  on  regional 
issues  for  dental  trade  publishing  group. 
Send  resume  and  sample  clips  to:  Ernie 
Gilber,  The  Dental  Market  Network,  PO 
Box  7573,  Waco  TX  76714.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


WANTED:  Features  writer  for  lifestyle 
section  of  mid-sized  daily.  Assignments 
will  include  short,  lively  features  as  well 
as  in-depth  issue-type  stories.  Two 
year's  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper 
ideal.  Interest  in  food  writing  helpful. 
Send  writing  samples  to:  Living  Editor, 
Savannah  News/Press,  111  West  Bay 
Street,  Savannah,  GA  31401. 


Weekly  editor  for  metropolitan  area. 
Zone  5  daily  seeking  to  convert  success¬ 
ful  shopper  of  50,000  into  even  more 
successful  weekly  seeks  imaginative 
journalist  to  lead  effort.  You  will  have 
strong  support  and  a  chance  to  grow  in  a 
media-rich  environment.  Send  resume 
to  Box  9382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT  is 
looking  for  a  professional  to  upgrade  and 
maintain  its  library.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  supervision  of  daily  clipping  and 
filing  of  stories  and  photos,  providing 
research  assistance  to  staff  members 
and  maintenance  of  research  materials. 
Great  opportunity  for  newspaper  libra¬ 
rian  with  administrative  skills.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Tallahassee  Democrat,  PO  Box 
990,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
23,(X)0  Monday-Friday  PM  and  Satur¬ 
day  AM.  Needs  an  aggressive  individual 
with  strong  management  and  technical 
experience  on  Urbanite.  Quality  color 
work  a  necessity.  Salaiy  to  $20,000. 
Send  resume  to  Box  9358,  Editors  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
needed  for  30,000  circulation  daily. 
Must  have  solid  background  in  double 
width  offset,  quality  control  and  ability 
to  communicate  with  pressroom  staff. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Daily  Times-News,  707  S.  Main  ST.,  PO 
Box  481,  Burlington  NC  27215,  Attn: 
Dwane  Goodman. 


PLANT  MAINTENANCE 

Machinist  for  Pacific  Starsand  Stripes,  a 
US  Forces  newspaper  located  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Applicants  should  have  supervis¬ 
ory  experience,  knowledge  of  equipment 
assembly  installation  and  repair,  and 
ability  to  maintain  "cold-type"  photo 
offset  digital  computerized  units,  web- 
fed  offset  printing  presses,  sheetfed 
presses  and  related  ancillary  equipment. 
Basic  pay  from  $7.49  to  $8. 76  per  hour, 
40  hour  week.  Benefits  include  a  hous¬ 
ing  allowance  of  up  to  $1 7,200  a  year  or 
free  bachelor  quarters,  plus  a  cost  of 
living  allowance,  BX  and  commissary 
privileges,  regular  annual  vacations,  and 
home  leave  after  three  years  and  every 
two  years  thereafter.  Applications 
should  be  mailed  to  US  Army  Personnel 
Office  Honshu.  ATTN:  AJPO-RP-NAF, 
APO  San  Francisco  96343-0082,  by  29 
November  85. 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


NATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT  RE¬ 
LATED  trade  magazine  looking  for  strin¬ 
gers  in  major  metropolitain  areas.  15 
cents  a  word,  submit  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Stringer,  Miramar  Pub- 
lishin|,  2048  Cotner,  Los  Angeles  CA 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT 
ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 

The  Seattle  Times,  a  large  metro  JOA 
newspaper  operation,  is  looking  for  an 
asst,  engraving  foreman  wth  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications: 

•Experience  in  camera  stripping  and 
plate  making. 

•Some  experience  with  color  work 
•Proven  strong  leadership  and 
management  abilities 
•Available  for  day  or  night  schedule 

Excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to:  R.C. 
Follett,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70, 
Seattle,  WA  98111. 

No  phone  calls  please.  All  inquiries  will 
receive  a  response.  M/F/H  EOE. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 
Wanted  for  suburban  Philadelphia  week¬ 
ly  publications  group.  Must  have  sound 
management  skills,  excellent  organiza¬ 
tional  abilities  and  some  knowledge  of 
front  end  systems.  Starting  salary  at 
$30,000  plus  incentive.  Send  complete 
resume  to:  Michael  J.  Murry,  Publisher, 
ACME  Newspapers.  Inc.,  311  East  Lan¬ 
caster  Ave.,  Ardmore  PA  19003. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

MAILING  OPERATIONS 
Reporting  to  the  Vice  President  of  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Distribution  Division,  you 
will  be  responsible  for  supervising  the 
Customer  Service,  Production,  Ware¬ 
housing  and  Traffic  Departments  of  our 
fast-paced  50,000  sq.ft,  mailed  dis¬ 
tribution  facility.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  directly  accountable  for  the 
timely,  accurate  output  of  6-7  million 
pieces  per  week  of  primarily  3rd  class 
presort  mail  for  retail  advertising. 
Specific  operational  background  in  the 
bulk  mail  industry  plus  an  indepth  know¬ 
ledge  of  postal  regulations  is  required. 
The  candidate  must  also  have  manage¬ 
rial  experience  and  the  ability  to  plan 
and  implement  production  schedules, 
solve  logistical  problems,  and  manage 
programs  which  provide  the  best  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  lowest  cost. 

To  explore  this  outstanding  opportunity, 
please  send  your  resume  to:  Nancy 
Banks,  Beacon  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration,  20  Main  Street,  Acton,  MA 
01720.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer,  M/F. 

LARGE  WEEKLY  SHOPPER  with  com- 
mercial  sheet-fed  operation  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  typesetter  and  layout 
person.  Also  AB  Dick  press  operator  with 
T-51  color  head  experience.  Alsoa  press 
operator  for  a  Goss  Community  8  unit 
with  SC  folders.  Send  resume  to  SF 
Shopping  News  Inc.,  PO  Box  1184, 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  57101.  ATT:  K.A.  Les- 
nar.  President. 

OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
Position  available  with  successful  award 
winning  twice  weekly  newspaper  for  an 
experienced  operations  manager  with 
working  knowledge  of  modern  composi¬ 
tion  and  offset  printing  technology.  Re- 
sponsibilities  include:  pre-press 
platemaking,  management  of  pressroom 
and  distribution  activities.  Must  have  ex¬ 
cellent  people  management  skills  as  well 
as  prior  sales  experience  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing  area.  Excellent  company 
benefits,  salary  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity.  Please  send  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  9370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Pressroom  Superintendent:  Quality  con¬ 
scious  offset  60,000  daily  newspaper  in 
West  Texas  needs  leader  in  pressroom 
and  camera/plate  departments.  New 
Goss  Headliner  7-unit  double  width 
press  used  for  AM  and  PM  editions  plus 
commercial  printing.  Must  be  strong  on 
people,  training,  and  maintenance  stan¬ 
dards.  Excellent  benefits.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Send  resume  or  call  Steve  Lanham, 
Reporter-News,  PO  Box  30,  Abilene,  TX 
79604.  (915)  673-4271,  Ext.  310. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Northern  Calif.,  direct  mail,  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  seeking  a  skilled  professional 
with  knowledge  of  composing,  camera, 
press  and  mail  room  operations.  Must  be 
able  to  work  with  Compugraphic  800 
and  Advantage  terminal.  Strong  people 
skills  a  must.  Send  resume  to: 

Gail  Cutler 
Personnel  Director 
PO  Box  5088 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 


PRESSMAN-OFFSET 
Pressman-offset  with  Goss  Community 
experience  for  a  group  of  Princeton 
based  weeklies.  Supervisory  experience 
a  plus.  Excellent  compensation,  benefit 
plan  and  growth  opportunities.  Send  re¬ 
sume  detailing  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  history  to-.  The  Princeton 
Packet  Inc.,  300  Witherspoon,  Prince¬ 
ton,  NJ  08542,  Attn:  D.  Dagert,  (609) 
924-3244.  EOE. 


SOUTH  EASTERN  Massachusetts  man¬ 
ager  for  a  group  of  paid  circulation  week¬ 
ly  newspapers.  Strong  people  skills  with 
ability  to  supervise  large  paste-up  staff. 
Some  knowledge  of  front-end  system? 
and  35  mm  camera  room  necessary. 
Must  have  management  background. 
Send  resume  to  Harriett  Rady,  Personnel 
Manager,  MPG  Communications,  PO 
Box  959,  Long  Pond  Road,  Plymouth 
MA  02360. 


WORKING  FOREMAN 
PLATE/CAMER/VPRESS 
This  daily  newspaper  has  9  units  Com¬ 
munity  with  SC  and  Community  folders. 
Equipment  in  superb  conditon.  Brand 
new  plant. 

Applicants  should  have  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  maintenance  non-union  shop. 
To  $12.00+  an  hour.  Your  resume  in 
confidence.  Apply:  Personnel,  The  Gal¬ 
lup  Independent,  PO  Box  1210,  Gallup, 
NM  87301. _ _ 

opportunity,  MAINTENANCE  SUPERVISOR  NIGHTS 
I  tO:  Nancy  the  Sacremento  Bee  is  currently  recruit- 
rations  Cor-  ing  to  fill  a  new  position  of  night  mainte- 
Acton,  MA  nance  supervisor.  Primamryresponsibil- 
rtunity  Em-  ity  will  be  to  supen/ise  the  night  mainte¬ 
nance  personnel,  including  electricians, 

-  machinists  and  laborers.  Position  re- 

R  with  com-  quirements  include:  engineering  degree 
has  immedi-  and  work  experience  in  the  electrical  or 
r  and  layout  mechanical  field.  Comparable  experi- 
jperator  with  ence  in  industrial  maintenance  may  be 
.Alsoa press  substituted  for  a  degree.  Must  have 
unity  8  unit  effective  oral  and  writing  communica- 
sume  to  SF  tions  skills.  Competitive  salary  and  be- 
Box  1184,  nefit  package.  Send  resume  to:  The  Sac- 
T:  K.A.  Les-  ramento  Bee,  Personnel  Dept.,  Box 
15779,  Sacramento  CA  95852.  EOE. 

4GER  - 

essful  award  PUBUC  RELATIONS 

paper  for  an 

anager  with  PUBLIC 

jrn  composi-  RELATIONS 

hnology.  Re-  Major  company  in  New  York  City  metro- 
pre-press  politan  area  is  seeking  self-starter  for  its 
of  pressroom  news  staff.  Mature  individual  with  out- 
^usthaveex-  standing  writing  skills  and  minimum  of 
skillsaswell  fiveyears’  hard-news  experience.  Please 
thecommer-  tell  us  about  your  ability  to  communi- 
■nt  company  cate.  Excellent  benefit  package  and 
atewithabil-  career  opportunity, 
th  salary  his-  Box  9396,  Editor  &  Publisher 
1  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
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HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  for  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  group  including  three 
seven-day  morning  papers.  Vust  have 
strong  management  skills,  strong  in  col¬ 
or,  layout  and  design,  and  photo  illust ra¬ 
tion.  Join  a  highly  motivated  staff  now 
producing  best  work  in  the  state.  Re¬ 
sumes  to;  The  Mesa  Tribune,  TO  Box 
1547,  Mesa,  Arizona  85202,  Attn;  Max 
Jennings. 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
photo  conscious  daily  newspaper.  Also 
needs  to  know  all  phases  of  darkroom 
work.  Good  pay,  benefits  in  sunny  Na¬ 
ples,  Florida,  on  the  beach.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  portfolio  to  George  Cecil,  TO  Box 
7009,  Naples,  FL  33940. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Assistant  to  CEO,  (13  papers)  seeks 
same  position  or  controller,  BBA— 
accounting,  excellent  computer  experi¬ 
ence,  good  management  skills.  Willing 
to  relocate  to  Calif.,  Texas,  Boston  areas. 
(512)288—1449. 


AMBITIOUS  COUPLE  looking  for  heal¬ 
thy  weekly  or  small  magazine  to  manage 
and  edit.  Experienced  in  advertising, 
editing  and  production  of  weeklies  and 
trade  magazines.  James,  1117  S. 
Thompson  Dr.,  Madison,  Wl  53716. 
(608)  222-8142. 


Need  a  GENERAL  MANAGER  that  is  a 
real  trouble  shooter,  who  can  reorganize 
your  business  and  make  it  function  at  top 
efficiency?  22  years  experience- 
newspaper-Shopper-Commercial  Print¬ 
ing  production.  (217)  235-7108  days 
(217)  235-4757  evenings,  ask  for  Jim. 


43-year  old  newspaper  executive,  with 
24  years  experience  in  management  and 
advertising,  desires  opportunity  in  Sun- 
Belt  or  West  Coast  location. 

Currently  owns  and  publishes  successful 
product  in  Rocky  Mtn.  area.  Not  looking 
for  JUST  a  job! 

Extensive  experience  includes  large  and 
small  properties.  Reply  to  Box  9324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Ad  Director  with  a  growing  20,000  daily 
with  11  years  of  experience  (10  with 
same  group)  is  immediately  available. 
College  graduate  with  experience  and  a 
proven  track  record  in  retail,  classified, 
preprint,  commercial,  TMC  sales  as  well 
as  newspaper  promotion,  departmental 
budgeting  and  staff  management. 

He  desires  an  ad  director’s  position  with 
asmalltomeduim  paper  or  a  managerial 
position  at  a  metro. 

Please  contact  GOOD  NEWS  if  you  are 
interested.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 
This  candidate's  previous  employer 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this  out¬ 
placement. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the  news¬ 
paper  and  communication  industry 
1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 


HIGHLY  MOTIVATED,  Confident  college 
graduate,  with  7  years  “OUTSIDE” 
advertising  sales  experience  desires 
similar  position  with  solid  publication  in 
Mid-Atlantic  Region.  Box  9392,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Young  marketing  oriented  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutive  seeks  circulation  director  posi¬ 
tion  with  mid  size  progressive  daily. 
Strong  background  in  all  areas  of  circula¬ 
tion  management  wth  emphasis  on  ABC 
audit  procedures,  sales  marketing,  inter¬ 
personal  skills,  computerized  circula¬ 
tion  department,  and  district  manager 
training. 

I  desire  to  join  a  top  notch  company  that 
expects  only  the  best  from  its  circulation 
director.  My  professional  career  consists 
of  an  impeccable  background  with  quali¬ 
ty  experience  and  well  regarded  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  FOR  1.  Circulation  professional-wife- 
assistant.  Box  9376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIEDS 

As  effective  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  community  as  your 
newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  community. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  8000  daily 
experienced  man,  seeks  work  with  small, 
medium  or  large  daily.  Box  9368,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Sales  and  marketing  oriented  circulation 
pro  looking  for  a  new  challenge.  An 
effective  communicator  and  administra¬ 
tor,  with  solid  management  experience. 
A  proven  record  in  ABC  audits,  postal 
regulations,  subscriptions,  fulfillment 
and  circulation  computer  systems. 
Seeks  creative  opportunity  in  newspap¬ 
er/magazine  field  in  Southern  California. 
Write  to  Box  9351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Book  Editor  Experienced.  Box  9386, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  J-SCHOOL  GRAD.  23  single.  1 
*/2  years  experience  on  90,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  seeks  new  challenge.  Grew  up 
in  small  town  family  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Will  relocate.  (815)  962-2546  or 
(815)  625-1707. 


ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR  with  abundant 
experience  in  newspaper  production. 
Versatile  in  color  separations  to  copyvy- 
ritingand  page  makeup.  Box  9362,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  reporter,  wants  new  spot  on 
community  paper.  Jim  Fienup,  728 
Chautauqua,  Norman  Ok  73069. 


COMPETITIVE  NEWS  SHOOTER,  1  '/z 
years  on  daily  plus,  seeks  position  on 
daily  30K  or  larger,  any  zone.  Pictures 
and  resume  on  request.  Jon  Hurd  (305) 
798-3721. 


CREATIVE  EDITOR  whose  strong  skills 
with  language,  graphics  and  people  have 
been  honed  on  four  metros  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  desk  position  in  features  or 
news.  A  leader  and  innovator  who  likes 
hands-on  role  in  editing,  layout  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Box  9381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  on  foriegn/national  desk  at  one 
of  Time  magazines  top  10  US  papers 
wants  better  job  at  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Superb  writing,  editing,  layout, 
managerial  skills.  Box  9328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXCHANGE  COPY  EDITOR 
South  African  copy  editor,  working  for 
black  daily  newspaper  in  Johannesburg 
(Circulation  120,000  -140,000)  seeks 
to  exchange  position  with  copy  editor/ 
reporter  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa  for  three 
months. 

Contact  Ms  Maureen  Olamini,  1116 
Oakcrest.Apt.  6,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 
Phone;  (319)  351-4657  H,  10pm  - 
7am.  (319)  353-6017  B,  1  lam-lOpm. 


EDITOR/PUBLISHER  of  large  semi¬ 
weekly  wants  editorial  or  management 
job  on  small  to  medium  daily  any  Zone. 
National  award  winner  who  values  the 
editorial  product  and  the  bottom  line.  16 
years  daily/weekly  experience.  Now  in 
^oming  but  will  be  available  for  inter¬ 
views  on  East  Coast  during  November. 
Rip  Woodin  (307)733-206^5. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  seeks 
full-time  employment  on  magazine/ 
weekly  newspaper  in  Zone  1.  3  Years  on 
college  paper,  1  year  editing  internship, 
and  1  year  daily  experience.  Writing, 
production,  and  VDT  skills.  References, 
samples  available.  Contact  Randall  J. 
Samost,  4  Sheldon  Road,  Marblehead, 
MA  01945.  (617)  631-6772. 

GRADUATE  OF  TOP  J-school  with  3 
years  of  varied  reporting  experience 
seeks  slot  on  metro  daily.  (Currently 
finishing,  national  school  desegregation 
study  financed  by  Ford  Foundation.  Par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  government, 
education,  urban  affairs  and  sports.  Any 
Zone.  Box  9375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEALTH/MEDICAL  writer,  new  M.S. 
health  communication,  award-winning 
reporting/editing  background,  will  add 
depth,  credibility,  clarity  to  health  re¬ 
ports.  Box  9356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MUCKRAKER/SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
MAN  seeks  job  east  of  Rockies.  Have  hit 
industrial,  medical,  business,  govern¬ 
ment  lawbreaking.  Heavy  court  expe¬ 
rience;  know  civil  and  criminal  sides. 
Heavy  records  research;  know  agency 
codes.  Blue  collar  industry  jobs;  military 
background.  Cover  technical  and  urban 
affairs  items.  Help  people  with  govt./job/ 
other  problems.  Down-to-earth 
approach;  good  listener.  Healthy  anger 
and  concern.  Kevin  Sherlock,  6610 
Whitsett,  No.  Hollywood  CA  91606 
(818)766-4042. 


SEASONED  EDITOR  with  newsletter, 
magazine  and  newspaper  experience 
available.  Highly  developed  skills  across 
the  editorial  spectrum.  Supervised  both 
staff  and  freelance  correspondents. 
Accustomed  to  working  in  competitive 
environment.  Write  or  call;  Bill  Mullins, 
2400  Westheimer  (317E),  Houston,  TX 
77098,  (713)  961-5660  or  (713)  528- 
0125. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/COLUMNIST 
FEATURE  WRITER 

Assistant  sports  editor  of  30,(X)0  daily 
seeks  new  challenge.  Innovative  writer, 
community  minded.  Box  9366,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  ESTABLISHED 
PHOTO  journalist  &  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  for  major  nretropolitan  daily;  well 
grounded  in  production  and  graphics; 
strong  on  geo-politics  and  the  Third 
World.  No  dependants.  Consider  any 
location.  U.S.  or  foreign.  Full  details 
first  letter.  Available  for  interview.  Box 
9385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  FLA  or  Sunbelt.  Weekly/daily  Ed/ 
Rep  10  years.  3  years  ME  newsmag,  PO 
Box  1628,  Annapolis,  MD  (301)  267- 
6597. 


WORKING  CHIEF  EDITOR  of  quality 
technical  trade  monthly  seeks  senior 
position  with  top  consumer  magazine. 
Ten  years  experience  in  writing,  editing, 
production,  and  people  skills  could 
mesh  perfectly  with  your  need  for  a 
talented  editorial  manager.  I  offer  ma¬ 
ture  personality,  great  attitude,  grace 
under  pressure,  advanced  degree,  wil¬ 
lingness  to  learn.  Box  9394,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES/SAN  DIEGO-based  wri¬ 
ter-photographer.  20  years  experience. 
Will  travel.  No  assignment  too  big.  Fea¬ 
ture.  news,  articles,  books,  etc.  Tandy 
lOOO/DWP-510  with  Wordstar  and  Dis- 
playwrite.  George  Eldridge,  (714)  45^ 
8661. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  28.  three  years 
experience  on  Wyorning  weeklies,  many 
awards,  seeks  position  on  daily.  Contact 
Bill  Willcox,  Box  7063,  Jackson,  WY 
83001. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

Pressroom  Foreman;  Proven  ability  with 
strong  leadership  qualities.  Highly  skil¬ 
led  in  all  phases  of  Offset  Newspaper 
Production.  Young,  energetic,  hard 
working  and  honest.  Quality  and  waste 
conscious.  Innovative  and  very  strong  on 
a  preventative  press  maintenance.  Seek¬ 
ing  a  challenging  position  as  Pressroom 
Foreman  or  Superintendent.  Box  9379, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Knowledgable  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operations,  front  to  back.  Cost  and  quali¬ 
ty  conscious.  Proven  track  record  and 
highest  references.  Box  9374,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 


Should  local  newspapers  cover  foreign  news? 


By  Joseph  C.  Day 

Surveys  of  the  American  press  in 
the  past  few  years  show  readers  want 
more  local  news  —  high  quality  work 
that  uncovers,  interprets  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  events,  trends  and  personalities 
around  them 

At  the  same  time,  however,  sur¬ 
veys,  such  as  Ruth  Clark’s  “Relating 
to  Readers  in  the  ’80s,’’  demonstrate 
that  readers  also  want  world  and  U  .S. 
news  on  the  menu  even  as  they  look 
for  more  appetizing  local  fare. 

At  the  North  Adams  Transcript,  a 
12,()00-circulation  daily  serving  part 
of  the  Berkshires  in  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  our  own  surveys  show  the 
same  demand  —  one  that  sometimes 
forces  editors,  reporters  and  even 
publishers  to  examine  their  priorities. 

The  dilemma,  acute  at  budget  time, 
is  one  that  requires  a  daily  answer. 
And  a  strategy. 

Recently,  about  24  foreign  students 
brought  the  problem  into  focus.  Dis¬ 
cussions  with  them  helped  underline 
for  our  own  staffers  that,  perhaps, 
we’re  on  the  right  road  —  one  that, 
like  Frost’s,  is  less  traveled  but  more 
useful. 

Too  many  American  newspapers 
fear  foreign  news.  Leave  it  to  the  New 
York  Times.  Let  the  Boston  Globe  do 
it.  Hometown  editors  think  readers 
only  want  what’s  around  the  corner 
and  down  the  street.  Pages  sometimes 
are  so  local  they  cluck  with  chicken 
suppers.  What  skimpy  wire  news 
appears  is  bland,  boring  and  butch¬ 
ered. 

The  foreign  students,  with  us  for  a 
morning  tour  of  the  newsroom,  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  production 
facilities,  grilled  our  publisher  and 
me. 

What  goes  into  a  newspaper?  Why 
are  some  stories  written  and  others 
ignored?  How  does  it  arrive  at  some¬ 
body’s  doorstep? 

Later,  I  spent  an  hour  with  the 
youngsters  on  the  philosophy  of 
American  journalism,  its  achieve¬ 
ments  and  failures  and  their  reac¬ 
tions. 

These  kids  were  sharp.  They  were 
among  the  best  from  their  home  coun¬ 
tries  and  they  had  read  American  pa¬ 
pers,  so  they  were  in  a  good  position 
to  evaluate.  Besides,  they  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  stake  in  international  coverage. 


(Joseph  C.  Day  is  the  managing  editor 
of  the  North  Adams  Transcript,  North 
Adams,  Mass.) 


The  students,  in  the  Berkshires  for 
a  few  days  prior  to  departure,  had 
finished  a  year  in  Indiana  or  Illinois 
high  schools  under  the  auspices  of 
AFS  (American  Field  Service)  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  the  nation’s 
largest  foreign  exchange  program. 
They  came  from  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Mexico, 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  Israel 
and  Tunisia. 

If  they  had  a  single  complaint  about 
Americans  and  their  schools,  it  was 
this:  people  here  are  too  isolated, 
preoccupied  with  their  own  concerns 
at  the  expense  of  the  global  commu¬ 
nity,  a  world  in  which  a  planeload  of 

Too  many  American 
newspapers  fear  foreign 
news.  Leave  it  to  the  New 
York  Times.  Let  the 
Boston  Giobe  do  it. 

American  tourists  in  Athens  suddenly 
becomes  the  center  of  world  politics 
in  a  Beirut  hostage  crisis.  With  few 
exceptions,  each  student  found  the 
papers  he  or  she  read  reinforced  that 
isolation. 

I  wondered  whether  the  Transcript 
would  have  come  in  for  the  same  in¬ 
dictment  if  they'd  spent  their  year  in 
northern  Berkshire. 

Anyway,  our  discussion  showed 
agreement  in  several  areas: 

•  Foreign  coverage  is  spotty,  lacking 
depth  and  often  fostering  stereotypes; 

•  Negative  news  (we’ve  all  heard  this 
one)  distorts  the  image  of  foreign 
states;  and 

•  What  coverage  appears  makes  little 
effort  to  relate  to  the  lives  of  Amer¬ 
ican  readers. 

“Americans  just  don’t  seem  very 
interested,’’  said  Karima  Loucif,  an 
articulate  young  lady  from  Tunisia. 
She  peppered  me  with  incisive  com¬ 
ments  about  the  U.S.  government  — 
I  threatened  to  recommend  we  cut  off 
foreign  aid  to  Tunisia,  but  I  wasn’t 
sure  we  gave  any. 

In  a  corner  of  the  newsroom,  just 
after  deadline,  these  young  people 
gave  me  a  chance  to  explain  some  of 
the  practices  we  adopted  at  the  Trans¬ 
cript  to  help  give  our  readers  a  better 
sense  of  what’s  over  the  next  hill.  It’s 
no  panacea,  but  we  do  have  some  suc¬ 
cess  with  our  strategies; 

Examine  wire  stories  for  local  im¬ 
pact  and  angles.  By  doing  that,  we’ve 


found  some  solid  features,  such  as  a 
piece  on  local  Lebanese  residents 
whose  family  was  killed  last  year  in 
the  Chouf  Mountains  outside  Beirut. 
Suddenly,  distant  violence  came 
home. 

Look  for  opportunities  in  staff  and 
community  travel.  One  popular  piece 
was  a  three-part  series  on  Israel  I 
wrote  after  a  working  vacation. 

I  spoke  with  a  young  North  Adams 
woman  who  now  lives  in  Jerusalem 
and  whose  husband  is  a  British-born 
tank  commander  in  the  reserves  and 
with  another  woman  who  works  for 
Israel  Radio  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Her  parents  were  among  the  early 
Zionists  who  founded  the  country. 
Coupled  with  interviews  with  Arabs 
and  others,  the  series  and  photo¬ 
graphs  helped  our  community  see 
how  close  the  Mideast  is. 

Our  most  enterprising  effort  was  a 
six-part  series,  “Latin  Journey:  The 
Roots  of  Conflict,’’  by  the  headmas¬ 
ter  of  a  local  boarding  school.  Fluent 
in  Spanish,  the  headmaster,  well 
known  to  readers,  provided  some¬ 
thing  many  hard  news  pieces  miss  — 
the  background  or  texture  of  the  news 
in  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica 
and  El  Salvador. 

Exploit  the  schools.  In  many  ways, 
schools  and  newspapers  make  natural 
allies;  one  picks  up  where  the  other 
leaves  off. 

In  the  northern  Berkshires,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  North  Adams  State  colleges 
provide  plenty  of  opportunity  for  fea¬ 
tures  that  not  only  capture  commu¬ 
nity  people  but  reveal  something 
about  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(Continued  on  page  43) _ 
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There'S  m  pi 
New  Enaiand 


*E&P  1985  Maiket  Guide  Estimates 


1 985-^nother  year  of 
y  record  growth  projected  for 
New  England  newspaper  markets* 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  $91 ,053,790,000* 
Per-household  retail  sales  $19,050 

(U.S.  per-household  average,  $16,123) 

TOTAL  FOOD  SALES  $1 9,843,643,000* 
Per-household  food  sales  $4,249 

^  (U.S.  per-household  average,  $3,351) 

How  come?  Just  look  at  these  facts: 

Personal  income  in  New  England  is  higher— and  growing  fast¬ 
er— than  in  any  other  U.S.  region.  High  tech  industry  and  low 
unemployment  have  brought  income  per-household  to  new 
highs  yearly  since  1979,  with  a  1985  projected  average  of 
$33,8^,  exceeding  the  national  figure  by  more  than  10%.  Cir¬ 
culation  generally  on  the  rise,  too!  Don’t  forget  in  planning  for  the 
future  .  .  . 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  Engiand  daiiy  newspapers 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Bangor  Weekend  News  (S) 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 
Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (E&S) 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridge|x)rt  Post  (S) 

Greenwich  Time  (E&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Hersild  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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Words  and  pictures  work  best  together. 
So  do  people. 


Last  spring,  355  editors  photographers  and 
graphic  artists  came  to  Rttsburgh  for  the 
first  PITTSBURGH  CONFERENCE.  This  inter¬ 
disciplinary  seminar  explored  page  design, 
graphics  cutlines  editorial  illustrations  and 
the  role  of  the  journalist  photographer.  One 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  hands-on  work¬ 
shop. 

The  program  was  designed  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press  to  help  us 
do  a  better  job  for  our  readers  Because  The 
Pittsburgh  Press  believes  that  taking  a  lead¬ 


ing  role  in  our  profession  means  sharing 
with  others  in  our  business  we  opened  the 
conference  to  all  newspaper  people  and 
journalism  students  for  a  $40  registration 
fee. 

If  you  want  to  be  part  of  the  1986  con¬ 
ference.  May  9-11,  make  plans  to  attend 
now  For  additional  information,  write  J. 
Bruce  Baumann,  assistant  managing  editor/ 
graphics  The  Pittsburgh  Press  34  Blvd.  of 
the  Allies  Rttsburgh,  PA  15230  or  call  (412) 
263-1502. 


THE 

ITTSBURGH 
CONFERENCE 

MAY  9-11,  1986 


^  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 
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